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LOVE - STORY. 


PART Ill.—CHAPTER VII. 


Carerrna tore herself from <An- 
thony with the desperate effort of 
one who has just self-recollection 
enough left to be conscious that the 
fumes of charcoal will master his 
senses unless he bursts a way for 
himself to the fresh air; but when 
she reached her own room, she was 
still too intoxicated with that mo- 
mentary revival of old emotions, too 
much agitated by the sudden return 
of tenderness in her lover, to know 
whether pain or pleasure predomi- 
nated. It was as if a miracle had 
happened in her little world of feel- 
ing, and made the future all vague— 
a dim morning haze of possibilities, 
instead of the sombre wintry day- 
light and clear rigid outline of pain- 
ful certainty. 

She felt the need of rapid move- 
ment. She must walk out in spite of 
the rain. Happily, there was a thin 
place in the curtain of clouds which 
seemed to promise that now, about 
noon, the day had a mind to clear up. 
Caterina thought to herself, “I will 
walk to the Mosslands, and carry 
Mr. Bates the comforter I have made 
for him, and then Lady Cheverel 
will not wonder so much at my going 
out.” At the hall door she found 
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Rupert, the old bloodhound, sta- 
tioned on the mat, with the de- 
termination that the first person 
who was sensible enough to take 
a walk that morning should have 
the honour of his approbation and 
society. As he thrust his great black 
and tawny head under her hand, 
and wagged his tail with vigorous 
eloquence, and reached the climax of 
his welcome by jumping up to Jick her 
face, which was at a convenient lick- 
ing height for him, Caterina felt quite 
grateful to the old dog for his friend- 
liness. Animals are such agreeable 
friends—they ask no questions, they 
pass no criticisms. 

“The Mosslands” was a remote 
part of the grounds, encircled by the 
little stream issuing from the 1 
and certainly, for a wet day, Caterina; 
could hardly have chosen a less suit- 
able walk, for though the rain was 
abating, and presently ceased alto- 
gether, there was still a smart shower 
falling from the trees which arched 
over the greater part of her way. But 
she found just the desired relief from 
her feverish excitement in labouring 
along the wet paths with an umbrella 
that made her arm ache. This amount 
of exertion was to her tiny body 
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what a day’s hunting often was to 
Mr. Gilfil, who at times had Ais fits of 
jealousy and sadness to get rid of, 
and wisely had recourse to nature’s 
innocent opium—fatigue. 

When Caterina reached the pretty 
arched wooden bridge which formed 
the only entrance to the Mosslands 
for any but webbed feet, the sun had 
mastered the clouds, and was shining 
through the boughs of the tall elms 
that made a deep nest for the garden- 
er’s cottage—turning the raindrops 
into diamonds, and inviting the nas- 
turtium flowers creeping over the 
porch and low-thatched roof to lift 
up their flame-coloured heads once 
more. The rooks were cawing with 
many-voiced monotony, apparently — 
by a remarkable approximation to 
human _intelligence—finding great 
conversational resources in the change 
of weather. The mossy turf, studded 
with the broad blades of bulbous 
plants, told that Mr. Bates’s nest was 
rather damp in the best of weather ; 
but he was of opinion that a little 
external moisture would hurt no man 
who was not perversely neglectful of 
that obvious and providential anti- 
dote, rum-and-water. 

Caterina loved this nest. Every 
object in it, every sound that haunted 
it, had been familiar to her from the 
days when she had been carried 
thither on Mr. Bates’s arm, making 
little cawing noises to imitate the 
rooks, clapping her hands at the 
green frogs leaping in the moist grass, 
and fixing grave eyes on the garden- 
er’s fowls cluck-clucking under their 
pens. And now the “spot looked 
prettier to her than ever; it was so 
out of the way of Miss Assher, with 
her brilliant beauty, and personal 
claims, and small civil remarks. She 
thought Mr. Bates would not be come 
im@to his dinner yet, so she would sit 
down and wait for him. 

But she was mistaken. Mr. Bates 
was seated in his arm chair, with his 
pocket-handkerchief thrown over his 
face, as the most eligible mode of 
passing away those superfluous hours 
between meals when the weather 
drives a man indoors. Roused by 
the furious barking of his chained 
bulldog, he descried his little favour- 
ite approaching, and forthwith pre- 
sented himself at the doorway, look- 
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ing disproportionately tall compared 
with the height of his cottage. 
The bulldog, meanwhile, unbent 
from the severity of his official de- 
meanour, and commenced a friendly 
interchange of ideas with Rupert. 

Mr. Bates’s hair was now grey, but 
his frame was none the less stalwa 
and his face looked all the redder, 
making an artistic contrast with the 
deep blue of his cotton neckerchief, 
and of his linen apron twisted into a 
girdle round his waist. 

“Why, dang my boottons, Miss 
Tiny,” he ‘exclaimed, “ hoo coom ye 
to coom oot dabblin your faet laike 
a little Muscovy duck, sich a day as 
this? Not but what ai’m delaighted 
to sae ye. Here, Hesther,” he called 
out to his old humpbacked house- 
keeper, “tek the yoong ledy’s oom- 
brella an’ spread it oot to dray. 
Coom, coom in, Miss Tiny, an’ set ye 
doon by the faire an’ dray yer faet, 
an’ hey summat warm to kape ye 
from ketchin’ coold.” 

Mr. Bates led the way, stooping 
under the door-places, into his small 
sitting-room, and, shaking the patch- 
work cushion in his arm-chair, moved 
it to within a good roasting distance 
of the blazing fire. 

“Thank you, uncle Bates” (Cate- 
rina kept up her childish epithets for 
her friends, and this was one of them); 
“not quite so close to the fire, for I 
am warm with walking.” 

“Eh, but yer shoes are faine an 
wet, an’ ye must put up yer faet on 
the finder. Rare big faet, baint ’em? 
—aboot the saize of a good big spoon. 
I woonder ye can mek a shift to stan’ 
on ’em. Now, what ‘ll ye hev to 
warm yer insaide? a drop o’ hot 
elder-wain, now ?” 

“No, not anything to drink, thank 
you; it isn’t very long since break- 
fast,” said Caterina, drawing out the 
comforter from her deep pocket. 
Pockets were capacious in those days. 
“Look here, uncle Bates; here is 
what I came to bring you. I made 
it on purpose for you. You must 
wear it this winter, and give your 
red one to old Brooks.” 

“Eh, Miss Tiny, this és a peat 
An’ ye made it all wi’ yer little 
fingers for an old feller laike mae! 
I tek it very kind on ye, an I 
belave ye I’ll wear it, and be prood 
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on’t too. These sthraipes, blue an’ 
whaite, now, they mek it uncommon 
pritty.” 

“Yes, that will suit your com- 
plexion, you know, better than the 
old scarlet one. I know Mrs. Sharp 
will be more in love with you than 
ever when she sees you in the new 
one.” 

“ My complexion, ye little roogue ! 
ye’re a-laughin’ at me. But talkin’ 
0’ complexions, what a _ beautiful 
cooler the bride as is to be hes on 
her cheeks! Dang my boottons! 
she looks faine an’ handsome o’ hoss- 
back—sits as upright as a dart, wi’ a 
figure like a statty! Misthress Sharp 
has promised to put me behaind one 
o’ the doors when the ladies are 
comin’ doon to dinner, so as I may 
sae the young un i’ full dress, wi’ all 
her curls an’ that. Misthress Sharp 
says she’s amost beautifuller nor my 
ledy was when she was young; an’ I 
think ye’ll noot faind many i’ the 
counthry as’ll coom up to that.” 

“Yes, Miss Assher is very hand- 
some,” said Caterina, rather faintly, 
feeling the sense of her own insigni- 
ficance returning at this picture of 
the impression Miss Assher made on 
others. 

‘“t Well, an’ I hope she’s good, too, 
an’ll mek a good naice to Sir Cris- 
thifer an’ my ledy. Misthress Grif- 
fin, the maid, says as she’s rather 
tatchy on’ find-fautin’ aboot her 
cloothes, laike. But she’s yoong— 
she’s yoong; that'll wear off when 
she’s got a hoosband, an’ children, 
an’ summat else to think on. Sir 
Cristhifer’s fain an’ delaighted, I 
cansee. He says to me th’ other mor- 
nin’, says he, ‘ Well, Bates, what do 
you think of your young misthress as 
is to be?’ An, I says, ‘ Whay, yer 
honour, I think she’s as fain a lass as 
iver I set eyes on; an’ I wish the 
Captain luck in a fain family, an’ 
your honour laife an’ health to see’t.’ 
Mr. Warren says as the masther’s all 
for forrardin’ the weddin’, an’ it'll 
very laike be afore th’ autumn’s 
oot.” 

As Mr. Bates ran on, Caterina felt 
something like a painful contraction 
at her heart. ‘“ Yes,” she said, ris- 
ing, “I dare say it will. Sir Chris- 
topher is very anxious for it. But I 
must go, uncle Bates; Lady Cheverel 
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will be wanting me, and it is your 
dinner-time.” 

“Nay, my dinner doont sinnify a 
bit; but I moosn’t kaep ye if my 
ledy wants ye. Though I hevn’t 
thanked ye half anoof for the com- 
fiter—the wrap-raskil, as they call’t. 
My feckins, it’s a beauty. But ye 
look very whaite and sadly, Miss 
Tiny : I doubt ye’re poorly ; an’ this 
walkin’ i’ th’ wet isn’t good for ye.” 

“O yes, it is indeed,” said Cate- 
rina, hastening out, and taking up 
her umbrella from the kitchen door. 
“T must really go now; so good- 
by. 
She tripped off, calling Rupert, 
while the good gardener, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, stood 
looking after her and shaking his 
head with rather a melancholy air. 

“She gets moor nesh and dillicat 
than iver,” he said, half to himself 
and half to Hester. “I shouldn’t 
woonder if she fades away, laike them 
cyclaymens as I transplanted. She 
puts me i’ maind on ’em somehow, 
hangin’ on their little thin stalks, so 
whaite an’ tinder.” 

The poor little thing made her 
way back, no longer hungering for 
the cold moist air as a counteractive 
of inward excitement, but with a 
chill at her heart which made the 
outward chill only depressing. The 
golden sunlight beamed through the 
dripping boughs like a Shechinah, or 
visible divine presence, and the birds 
were chirping and trilling their new 
autumnal songs so sweetly, it seemed 
as if their throats, as well as the air, 
were all the clearer for the rain ; but 
Caterina moved through all this joy 
and beauty like a poor wounded 
leveret painfully dragging its little 
body through the sweet clover-tufts— ~ 
for it, sweet in vain. Mr. Bates’s words 
about Sir Christopher’s joy, Miss 
Assher’s beauty, and the nearness of 
the wedding, had come upon her like 
the pressure of a cold hand, rousing 
her from confused dozing to a percep- 
tion of hard, familiar realities. It is 
so with emotional natures, whose 
thoughts are no more than the fleet- 
ing shadows cast by feeling: to them 
words are facts, and, even when 
known to be false, have a mastery 
over their smiles and tears. Cate- 
rina entered her own room again, 
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with no other change from her former 
state of despondency and wretch- 
edness than an additional sense of 
injury from Anthony. His behaviour 
towards her in the morning was a 
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new wrong. To snatch a caress 
when she justly claimed an expres- 
sion of penitence, of regret, of sym- 
pathy, was to make more light of her 
than ever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That evening Miss Assher seemed 
to carry herself with unusual haugh- 
tiness, and was coldly observant of 
Caterina. There was unmistakably 
thunder in the air. Captain Wybrow 
appeared to take the matter very 
easily, and was inclined to brave it 
out by paying more than ordinary 
attention to Caterina. Mr. Gilfil had 
induced her to play a game at 
draughts with him, Lady Assher 
being seated at picquet with Sir 
Christopher, and Miss Assher in 
determined conversation with Lady 
Cheverel. Anthony, thus left as an 
odd unit, sauntered up to Caterina’s 
chair, and leaned behind her, watch- 
ing the game. Tina, with all the 
remembrances of the morning thick 
upon her, felt her cheeks becoming 
more and more crimson, and at last 
said impatiently, “I wish you would 
go away.” 

This happened directly under the 
view of Miss Assher, who saw Ca- 
terina’s reddening cheeks, saw that 
she said something impatiently, and 
that Captain Wybrow moved away 
in consequence. There was another 
person, too, who had noticed this in- 
cident with strong interest, and who 
was moreover aware that Miss Assher 
not only saw, but keenly observed 
what was passing. That other per- 
son was Mr. Gilfil, and he drew some 
painful conclusions which heightened 
his anxiety for Caterina. 

The next morning, in spite of the 
fine weather, Miss Assher declined 
riding, and Lady Cheverel, perceiv- 
ing that there was something wrong 
between the lovers, took care that 
they should be left together in the 
drawing-room. Miss Assher, seated 
on the sofa near the fire, was busy 
with some fancy-work, in which she 
seemed bent on making great pro- 
gress this morning. Captain Wybrow 
sat opposite, with a newspaper in 
his hand, from which he obligingly 
read extracts with an elaborately 


easy air, Lowa unconscious of the 
contemptuous silence with which she 
pursued her filagree work. At length 
he put down the paper, which he 
could no longer pretend not to have 
Seen and Miss Assher then 
said,— 

“You seem to be on very intimate 
terms with Miss Sarti.” 

“With Tina? oh yes; she has 
always been the pet of the house, 
you know. We have been quite 
brother and sister together.” 

“Sisters don’t generally colour so 
very deeply when their brothers ap- 
proach them.” 

** Does she colour? I never noticed 
it. But she’s a timid little thing.” 

“Tt would be much better if you 
would not be so hypocritical, Captain 
Wybrow. I am confident there has 
been some flirtation between you. 
Miss Sarti, in her position, would 
never speak to you with the petu- 
lance she did last night, if you had 
not given her some kind of claim 
on you.” 

““My dear Beatrice, now do be 
reasonable; do ask yourself what 
earthly probability there is that I 
should think of flirting with poor 
little Tina. Js there anything about 
her to attract that sort of attention ? 
She is more child than woman. One 
thinks of her as a little girl to be 
petted and played with.” 

“Pray, what were you playing at 
with her yesterday morning, when I 
came in unexpectedly, and her cheeks 
were fiushed and her hands trem- 
bling ?” 

“ Yesterday morning ?—O, I re- 
member. You know I always teaze 
her about Gilfil, who is over head 
and ears in love with her; and 
she is angry at that,—perhaps, be- 
cause she likes him. They were old 
playfellows years before I came 
here, and Sir Christopher has set his 
heart on their marrying.” 

“Captain Wybrow, you are very 
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false. It had nothing to do with Mr 
Gilfil that she coloured last night 
when you Jeaned over her chair. You 
might just as well be candid. If 
your own mind is not made up, pray 


do no violence to yourself. I am 
quite ready to give way to Miss 
Sarti’s superior attractions. Under- 
stand that, so far as I am concerned, 
you are perfectly at liberty. I de- 
cline any share in the affection of a 
man who forfeits my respect by 
duplicity.” 

In saying this, Miss Assher rose 
and was sweeping haughtily out of 
the room, when Oaptain Wybrow 
placed himself before her, and took 
her hand. 

“Dear, dear Beatrice, be patient; 
do not judge me so rashly. Sit 
down again, sweet,” he added in a 
pleading voice, pressing both her 
hands between his, and leading her 
back to the sofa, where he sat down 
beside her. Miss Assher was not 
unwilling to be led back or to listen, 
but she retained her cold and haughty 
expression. 

“Can you not trust me, Beatrice ? 
Can you not believe me although 
there may be things I am unable to 
explain ?” 

““Why should there be anything 
you are unable to explain? An 
honourable man will not be placed in 
circumstances which he cannot ex- 
plain to the woman he seeks to make 
his wife. He will not ask her to 
believe that he acts properly ; he will 
let her know that he does so, Let 
me go, sir.” 

She attempted to rise, but he 
passed his hand round her waist and 
detained her. 

“Now, Beatrice dear,” he said im- 
ploringly, ‘can you not understand 
that there are things a man doesn’t 
like to talk about—secrets that he 
must keep for the sake of others, and 
not for his own sake? Everything 
that relates to myself you may ask 
me, but do not ask me to tell other 
people’s secrets. Don’t you under- 
stand me ?” 

“© yes,” said Miss Assher scorn- 
fully, “I understand. Whenever 
you make love to a woman—that is 
her secret, which you are bound to 
keep for her. But it is folly to be 


talking in this way, Oaptain Wybrow. 
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It is very plain that there is some 
relation more than ‘friendship be- 
tween you and Miss Sarti, Since 
you cannot explain that relation, 
there is no more to be said between 
us. 

“Confound it, Beatrice! you'll 
drive me mad. Can a fellow help a 
girl’s falling in love with him? Such 
things are always happening, but 
men don’t talk of them. These fancies 
will spring up without the slightest 
foundation, especially when a woman 
sees few people; they die out again 
when there is no encouragement. If 
you could like me, you ought not to 
be surprised that other people can; 
you ought to think the better of them 
for it.” 

“You mean to say, then, that Miss 
Sarti is in love with you, without 
your every having made love to her.” 

“Do not press me to say such 
things, dearest. It is enough that 
you know I love you—that I am de- 
voted to you. You naughty queen 
you, you know there is no chance for 
any one else where you are. You are 
only tormenting me, to prove your 
power over me. But don’t be too 
cruel; for you know they say I have 
another heart-disease besides love, 
and these scenes bring on terrible 
palpitations.” 

“But I must have an answer to 
this one qustion,” said Miss Assher, 
a little softened, “Has there been, 
or is there, any love on your side to- 
wards Miss Sarti? I have nothing 
to do with her feelings, but I have a 
right to know yours.” 

“T like Tina very much; who 
would not like such a little simple 
thing? You would not wish me not 
to like her? But love—that is a 
very different affair. One has a 
brotherly affection for such a woman 
as Tina; but it is another sort of 
woman that one loves.” 

These last words were made doubly 
significant by a look of tenderness, 
and a kiss imprinted on the hand 
Captain Wybrow held in his. Miss 
Assher was conquered. It was so 
far from probable that Anthony 
should love that pale insignificant 
little thing—so highly probable that 
he should adore the beautiful Miss 
Assher. On the whole, it was rather 
gratifying that other women should 
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be languishing for her handsome 
lover; he really was an exquisite 
creature. Poor Miss Sarti! Well, 
she would get over it. 

Captain Wybrow saw his advan- 
tage. ‘Come, sweet love,” he con- 
tinued, “Jet us talk no more about 
unpleasant things. You will keep 
Tina’s secret, and be very kind to 
her—won’t you?—for my sake. But 
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you will ride out now? See whata 
glorious day it is for riding. Let 
me order the horses. I’m terribly 
in want of the air. Come, give 
me one forgiving kiss, and say you 
will go.” 

Miss Assher complied with the 
double request, and then went to 
equip herself for the ride, while her 
lover walked to the stables. 


OHAPTER IX. 


Meanwhile Mr Gilfil, who had 
a heavy weight on his mind, had 
watched for the moment when, the 
two elder ladies having driven out, 
Caterina would probably be alone in 
Lady Cheverel’s sitting-room. He 
went up and knocked at the door. 

* Come in,” said the sweet mellow 
voice, always thrilling to him as the 
sound of rippling water to the thirsty. 

He entered and found Caterina 
standing in some confusion, as if she 
had been startled from a reverie. 
She felt relieved when she saw it was 
Maynard, but, the next moment, felt 
a little pettish that he shoul’ have 
come to interrupt and frighten her. 

“Oh, it is you, Maynard! Do you 
want Lady Cheverel ?” 

** No, Caterina,” he answered grave- 
ly; “I want you. I have something 
very particular to say to you. Will 
you let me sit down with you for 
half an hour ?” 

“Yes, dear old preacher,” said 
Caterina, sitting down with an air of 
weariness; ‘ what is it?” 

Mr Gilfil placed himself opposite 
to her, and said, “I hope you will 
not be hurt, Caterina, by what I am 
going to say to you. I do not speak 
from any other feelings than real 
affection and anxiety for you. I put 
everything else out of the question. 
You know you are more to me than 
all the world; but I will not thrust 
before you a feeling which you are 
unable to return. 1 speak to you as 
a brother—the old Maynard that 
used to scold you for getting your 
fishing-line tangled ten years ago. 
You will not believe that I have any 
mean, selfish motive in mentioning 
things that are painful to you?” 

“No; I know you are very good,” 
said Caterina abstractedly. 


“From what I saw yesterday 
evening,” Mr Gilfil went on, hesitat- 
ing and colouring slightly, “I am 
led to fear—pray forgive me if I am 
wrong, Oaterina—that you—that 
Captain Wybrow is base enough still 
to ‘trifle with your feelings, that he 
still allows himself to behave to you 
as no man ought who is the declared 
lover of another woman.” 

“What do you mean, Maynard?” 
said Caterina, with anger flashing 
from her eyes. “Do you mean that 
I let him make love to me? What 
right have yeu to think that of me? 
What do you mean that you saw 
yesterday evening ?” 

“Do not be angry, Caterina. I 
don’t suspect you of doing wrong. 
I only suspect that heartless puppy 
of behaving so as to keep awake 
feelings in you that not only destroy 
your own peace of mind, but may 
lead to very bad consequences with 
regard to others. I want to warn 
you that Miss Assher has her eyes 
open on what passes between you 
and Captain Wybrow, and I feel sure 
she is getting jealous of you. Pray 
be very careful, Caterina, and try to 
behave with politeness and _ indif- 
ference to him. You must see by 
this time that he is not worth the 
feeling you have given him. He’s 
more disturbed at his pulse beating 
one too many in a minute, than at all 
the misery he has caused you by his 
foolish trifling.” 

“You ought not to speak so of 
him, Maynard,” said Caterina, pas- 
sionately. “He is not what you 
think. He did care for me; he did 
love me; only he wanted to do what 
his uncle wished.” 

“Oto be sure! I know it is only 
from ‘the most virtuous motives that 
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he does what is convenient to him- 
” 

Mr. Gilfil paused. He felt that he 
was getting irritated, and defeating 
his own object. Presently he con- 
tinued in a calm and affectionate tone. 

“T will say no more about what I 
think of him, Caterina. But whether 
he loved you or not, his position now 
with Miss Assher is such that any 
love you may cherish for him can 
bring nothing but misery. God 
knows, I don’t expect you to leave 
off loving him at a moment’s notice. 
Time and absence, and trying to do 
what is right, are the only cures. If 
it were not that Sir Christopher and 
Lady Cheverel would be displeased 
and puzzled at your wishing to leave 
home just now, I would beg you to 
pay a visit to my sister. She and 
her husband are good creatures, and 
would make their house a home to 
you. But I could not urge the 
thing just now without giving a spe- 
cial reason, and what is most of all 
to be dreaded, is the raising of any 
suspicion in Sir Christopher’s mind 
of what has happened in the past, or 
of your present feelings. You think 
so too, don’t you, Tina?” 
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Mr. Gilfil paused again, but Cate- 
rina said nothing. She was looking 
away from him, out of the window, 
and her eyes were filling with tears. 
He rose, and, advancing a little 
towards her, held out his hand and 
said,— 

“Forgive me, Caterina, for in- 
truding on your feelings in this 
way. I -wasso afraid you might not 
be aware how Miss Assher watched 
you. Remember, I entreat you, that 
the peace of the whole family de- 
pends on your power of governing 
yourself. Only say you forgive me 
before I go.” 

“Dear, good Maynard,” she said, 
stretching out her little hand, and 
taking two of his large fingers in her 
grasp, while her tears flowed fast; 
“T am very cross to you. But my 
) -rt is breaking. I don’t know 
what I do. Good-by.” 

He stooped down, kissed the little 
hand, and then left the room. 

“The cursed scoundrel!” he mut- 
tered between his teeth, as he closed 
the door behind him. “If it were 
not for Sir Christopher, I should like 
to pound him into paste to poison 
puppies like himself!” 


OHAPTER X. 


That evening Captain Wybrow, 
returning from a long ride with Miss 
Assher, went up to his dressing- 
room, and seated himself with an 
air of considerable lassitude before 
his mirror. The reflection there pre- 
sented of his exquisite self was cer- 
tainly paler and more worn than 
usual, and might excuse the anxiety 
with which he first felt his pulse, 
and then laid his hand on his heart. 

“It’s a devil of a position this for 
@ man to be in,” was the train of his 
thought, as he kept his eyes fixed on 
the glass, while he leaned back in his 
chair, and crossed his hands behind 
his head; “ between two jealous 
women, and both of them as ready 
to take fire as tinder. And in my 
state of health too! I should be 
glad enough to run away from the 
whole affair, and go off to some lotos- 
eating place or other where there are 
no women, or only women who are 
too sleepy to be jealous. Here am 


I, doing nothing to please myself, 
trying to do the best thing for 
everybody else, and all the comfort 
I get is to have fire shot at me 
from women’s eyes, and venom 
spirted at me from women’s tongues. 
If Beatrice takes another jealous fit 
into her head—and it’s likely enough, 
Tina is so unmanageable—I don’t 
know what storm she may raise. 
And any hitch in this marriage, 
especially of that sort, might be a 
fatal business for the old gentleman. 
I wouldn’t have such a blow fall 
upon him for a great deal. Besides, 
@ man must be married some time 
in his life, and I could hardly do 
better than marry Beatrice. She’s an 
uncommonly fine woman, and I’m 
really very fond of her; and as I 
shall let her have her own way, her 
temper won’t signify much. I wish 
the wedding was over and done with. 
for this fuss doesn’t suit me at all. 
I haven’t been half so well lately. 
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That scene about Tina this morning 
quite upset me. Poor little Tina! 
What a little simpleton it was, to 
set her heart on me in that way! 
But she ought to see how impossible 
it is that things should be different. 
If she would but understand how 
kindly I feel towards her, and make 
up her mind to look on me as a 
friend ;—but that is what one never 
can get a woman to do. Beatrice 
is very good-natured; I’m sure she 
would be kind to the little thing. It 
would be a great comfort if Tina 
would take to Gilfil, if it were only 
in anger against me. He'd make 
her a capital husband, and I should 
like to see the little grasshopper 
happy. If I had been in a differ- 
ent position, I would certainly have 
married her myself, but that was out 
of the question with my respo: ‘- 
bilities to Sir Christopher. I tl.ink 
a little persuasion from my uncle 
would bring her to accept Gilfil; I 
know she would never be able to op- 
pose my uncle’s wishes. And if they 
were once married, she’s such a lov- 
ing little thing, she would soon be 
billing and cooing with him as if she 
had never known me. it would cer- 
tainly be the best thing for her hap- 
piness if that marriage were hast- 
ened. Heighho! Those are lucky 
fellows that have no women falling 
in love with them. It’s a confound- 
ed responsibility.” 

At this point in his meditations 
he turned his head a little, so as to 
get a three-quarter view of his face. 
Clearly it was the “dono infelice 
della bellezza” that laid these onerous 
duties upon him—an idea which 
naturally suggested that he should 
ring for his valet. 

For the next few days, however, 
there was such a cessation of threat- 
ening symptoms as to allay the anx- 
iety both of Captain Wybrow and 
Mr. Gilfil, All earthly things have 
their lull: even on nights when the 
most unappeasable wind is raging, 
there will be a moment of stillness 
before it crashes among the boughs 
again, and storms against the win- 
dows, and howls like a thousand lost 
demons through the key-holes. 

Miss Assher appeared to be in the 
highest good-humour; Oaptain Wy- 
brow was more assiduous than usual, 
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and was very circumspect in his be- 
haviour to Caterina, on whom Miss 
Assher bestowed unwonted atten- 
tions, The weather was brilliant; 
there were riding excursions in the 
mornings and dinner-parties in. the 
evenings. Consultations in the library 
between Sir Christopher and Lady 
Assher seemed to be leading to a 
satisfactory result; and it was under- 
stood that this visit at Cheverel 
Manor would terminate in another 
fortnight, when the preparations for 
the wedding would be carried for- 
ward with all despatch at Farleigh. 
The baronet seemed every day more 
radiant. Accustomed to view people 
who entered into his plans by the 
pleasant light which his own strong 
will and bright hopefulness were 
always casting on the future, he saw 
nothing but personal charms and 
promising domestic qualities in Miss 
Assher, whose quickness of eye and 
taste in externals formed a real 
ground of sympathy between her 
and Sir Christopher. Lady Cheve- 
rel’s enthusiasm never rose above 
the temperate mark of calm satisfac- 
tion, and having quite her share of the 
critical acumen which characterises 
the mutual estimates of the fair sex, 
she had a more moderate opinion of 
Miss Assher’s qualities. She sus- 
pected that the fair Beatrice had a 
sharp and imperious temper; and 
being herself, on principle and by 
habitual self-command, the most 
deferential of wives, she noticed with 
disapproval Miss Assher’s occasional 
air of authority towards Captain 
Wybrow. A proud woman who has 
learned to submit, carries all her 
pride to the reinforcement of her 
submission, and looks down with 
severe superiority on all feminine 
assumption as “ unbecoming.” Lady 
Cheverel, however, confined her cri- 
ticisms to the privacy of her own 
thoughts, and, with a reticence which 
I fear may seem incredible, did not 
use them as a means of disturbing 
her husband’s complacency. 
And.Caterina? How did she pass 
these sunny autumn days, in which 
the skies seemed to be smiling on 
the family gladness? To her. the 
change in Miss Assher’s manner was 
unaccountable. Those compassionate 
attentions, those smiling condescen- 




















sions, were torture to Caterina, who 
was constantly tempted to repulse 
them: with anger. She thought, 
“Perhaps Anthony has told her to 
be kind to poor Tina. This ‘was 
an insult. He ought to have known 
that the mere presence of Miss 
Assher was painful to her, that Miss 
Assher’s smiles scorched her, that 
Miss Assher’s kind words were like 
poison stings inflaming her to mad- 
ness. And he—Anthony—he was 
evidently repenting of the tenderness 
he had been betrayed into that morn- 
ing in the drawing-room. He was 
cold and distant and eivil to her, to 
ward off Beatrice’s suspicions, and 
Beatrice could be so gracious now, 
because she was sure of Anthony’s 
entire devotion. Well! and so it 
ought to be—and she ought not to 
wish it otherwise. And yet—oh, he 
was cruel to her. She could never 
have behaved so tohim. ‘To make 
her love him so—to speak such ten- 
der words—to give her such caresses, 
and then to behave as if such things 
had never been. He had given her 
the poison that seemed so sweet 
while she was drinking it, and now 
it was in her blood, and she was 
helpless.” 

With this tempest pent up in her 
bosom, the poor child went up to her 
room every night, and there it all 
burst forth. There, with loud whispers 
and sobs, restlessly pacing up and 
down, lying on the hard floor, court- 
ing cold and weariness, she told to 
the pitiful listening night the anguish 
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which she could pour into no mortal 
ear. But always sleep came at last, 
and always in the morning the re- 
active calm that enabled her to live 
through the day. 

It is amazing how long a young 
frame will go on battling with this 
sort of secret wretchedness, and yet 
show no traces -of the conflict for 
any but sympatheticeyes. The very 
delicacy of Caterina’s usual appear- 
ance, her natural paleness and habt- 
tually quiet mouse-like ways, made 
any symptoms of fatigue and suffer- 
ing less noticeable. And her ‘singi 
—the one thing in which she ooueed 
to be passive, and became prominent 
—lost none of its energy. She some- 
times wondered herself how it was 
that whether she felt sad or angry, 
crushed with the sense of Anthony’s 
indifference, or burning with impa- 
tience under Miss Assher’s atten- 
tions, it was always a relief to her to 
sing. Those full deep notes she sent 
forth seemed to be lifting the pain 
from her heart—seemed to be carry- 
ein? the madness from ‘her brain. 

us Lady Cheverel noticed no 
change in Caterina, and it was only 
Mr. Gilfil who discerned with anxiety 
the feverish spot that sometimes rose 
on her cheek, the deepening violet 
tint under her eyes, and the strange 
absent glance, the unhealthy glitter 
of the beautiful eyes themselves. 

But, alas! those agitated nights 
were producing a more fatal effect 
than was represented by fhese slight 
outward changes. 


OHAPTER XI, 


The following Sunday, the morn- 
ing being rainy, it was determined 
that the family should not go to 
Cumbermoor Church as usual, but 
that Mr. Gilfil, who had only an after- 
noon service at his curacy, should 
conduct the morning service in the 
chapel. 

Just before the appointed hour of 
eleven, Caterina came down into the 
drawing-room, looking so unusually 
ill as to call forth an anxious inquiry 
from: Lady Cheverel, who, on learn- 
ing that she had a severe headache, 
insisted that she should not’ attend 
service, and at once packed her up 










comfortably on a sofa near the fire, 
putting a ‘volume of Tillotson’s Ser- 
mons into her hands, as appropriate’ 
reading, if Oaterina'should feel equal 
to that means of edification. 
Excellent medicine for the mind 
are the good archbishop’s sermons, 
but a medicine, unhappily, not suited 
to Tina’s ‘case. She sat with the 
book open on her knees, ‘her dark 
eyes fixed vacantly on the portrait of 
that handsome Lady Oheverel, wife 
of the notable Sir Anthony.’ She’ 
gazed at’ the picture without think/ 
ing of it, and the fair blonde’ dame ' 
seemed to look down on’ her ‘with 
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that benignant unconcern, that mild 
wonder, with which happy self-pos- 
sessed women are apt to look down 
on their agitated and weaker sisters. 

Caterina was thinking of the near 
future—of the wedding that was so 
soon to come—of all she would have 
to live through in the next months. 

““T wish I could be very ill, and 
die before then,” she thought. “When 
people get very ill, they don’t mind 
about things. Poor Patty Richards 
looked so happy when she was in a 
decline, She didn’t seem to care any 
more about her lover that she was 
engaged to be married to, and she 
liked the smell of the flowers so that 
I used to take her. O, if I could but 
like anything—if I could but think 
about anything else! If these dread- 
ful feelings would go away, I wouldn’t 
mind about not being happy. I 
wouldn’t want anything—and I could 
do what would please Sir Chris- 
topher and Lady Cheverel. But 
when that rage and anger comes 
into me, I don’t know what to do. 
I don’t feel the ground under me; 
I only feel my head and heart. beat- 
ing, and it seems as if I must do 
something dreadful. O! I wonder if 
any one ever felt like me before. I 
must be very wicked. But God will 
have pity on me; He knows all I have 
to bear.’ 

In this way the time wore on till 
Tina heard the sound of voices along 
the passage, and became conscious 
that the volume of [illotson had 
slipped on the floor. She had onl 
just picked it up, and seen wit 
alarm that the pages were bent, 
when Lady Assher, Beatrice, and 
Captain Wybrow entered, all with 
that brisk and cheerful air which a 
sermon is often observed to produce 
when it is quite finished. 

Lady Assher at once came and 
seated herself by Caterina. Her lady- 
ship had been considerably refreshed 
by a doze, and was in great force for 
monologue. 

“Well, my dear Miss Sarti, and 
how do you feel now ?—a little better, 
Isee. I thought you would be, sit- 
ting quietly here. These headaches, 
now, are all from weakness. You 
must not over-exert yourself, and 
you must take bitters. I used to 
have just the same sort of headaches 
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when I was your age, and old Dr; 
Sinsnick used to say to my mother, 
‘Madam, what your daughter suffers 
from is weakness.’ He was such a 
curious old man, was Dr. Sinsnick, 
But I wish you could have heard the 
sermon this morning. Such an ex- 
cellent sermon! It was about the 
ten virgins: five of them were fool- 
ish, and five were clever, you know; 
and Mr. Gilfil explained all that, 
What a very pleasant young man he 
is!|—so very quiet and agreeable, and 
such a good hand at whist. I wish 
we had him at Farleigh. Sir John 
would have liked him beyond any- 
thing; he is so good-tempered at 
cards, and he was such a man for 
cards, was Sir John. And our rec- 
tor is a very irritable man; he can’t 
bear to lose his money at cards. I 
don’t think a clergyman ought to 
mind about losing his money; do 
you ?—do you now ?” 

‘“*Q pray, Lady Assher,” interposed 
Beatrice, in her usual tone of superi- 
ority, “do not weary poor Caterina 
with such uninteresting questions, 
Your head seems very bad still, 
dear,” she continued, in a condoling 
tone, to Caterina; “do take my vinai- 
grette, and keep it in your pocket. It 
will perhaps refresh you now and 
then.” 

“* No, thank you,” answered Cater- 
ina; “I will not take it away from 
you.” 

** Indeed, dear, I never use it; you 
must take it,” Miss Assher persisted, 
holding it close to Tina’s hand, She 
coloured deeply, pushed the vinai- 
grette away with some impatience, 
and said, “Thank you, I never use 
those things. I don’t like vinai- 
grettes.” 

Miss Assher returned the vinai- 
grette to her pocket in surprised and 
haughty silence, and Captain Wy- 
brow, who had looked on in some 
alarm, said hastily, ‘See! it is quite 
bright out of doors now. There is 
time for a walk before luncheon. 
Come, Beatrice, put on your hat and 
cloak, and let us have half an hour's 
walk on the gravel.” 

“Yes, do, my dear,” said Lady 
Assher, “and I will go and see if 
Sir Christopher is having his walk in 
the gallery.” 

As soon as the door had closed be~ 
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hind the twoladies, Captain Wybrow, 
standing with his back to the fire, 
turned towards Caterina, and said in 
a tone of earnest remonstrance, “‘ My 
dear Oaterina, let me beg of you to 
exercise more control over your feel- 
ings; you are really rude to Miss 
Assher, and I can see that she is quite 
hurt. Consider how strange your 
behaviour must appear to her. She 
will wonder what can be the eause of 
it. Come, dear Tina,” he added, ap- 
proaching her, and attempting to take 
her hand ; “for your own sake let me 
entreat you to receive her attentions 
politely, She really feels very kindly 
towards you, and J should be so hap- 
py to see you friends.” 

Caterina was already in such a 
state of diseased susceptibility that 
the most innocent words from Cap- 
tain Wybrow would have been irri- 
tating to her, as the whirr of {the 
most delicate wing will afflict a ner- 
vous patient. But this tone of bene- 
volent remonstrance was intolerable. 
He had inflicted a great and unre- 
pented injury on her, and now he 
assumed an air of benevolence to- 
wards her. This was a new outrage. 
His profession of good will was inso- 
lence. 

Caterina snatched away her hand 
and said indignantly, ‘Leave me to 
myself, Captain Wybrow! I do not 
disturb you.” 

“Caterina, why will you be so vio- 
lent—so unjust tome? It is for you 
that I feel anxious. Miss Assher has 
already noticed how strange your be- 
haviour is to both her and me, and it 
= me into a very difficult position. 

hat can I say to her?” 

“Say ?” Caterina burst forth, with 
intense bitterness, rising, and moving 
towards the door; “say that I am a 
ane silly girl, and have fallen in 
ove with you, and am jealous of her; 
but that you have never had any 
feeling but pity for me—you have 
never behaved with anything more 
than friendliness to me. Tell her 


that, and she will think all the better 
of you.” 

ina uttered this as the bitterest 
sarcasm her ideas would furnish her 
with, not having the faintest sus- 
picion that the sarcasm derived any. 
of its bitterness from truth. Under- 
neath all her sense of wrong, which 
was rather instinctive than reflec- 
tive—underneath all the madness of 
her jealousy, and her ungovernable 
impulses of resentment and vindic- 
tiveness—underneath all this scorch- 
ing passion there were still left some ’ 
hidden crystal dews of trust, of self- 
reproof, of belief that Anthony was 
trying to do the right. Love had not 
all gone to feed the fires of hatred. 
Tina still trusted that Anthony felt 
more for her than he seemed to 
feel; she was still far from suspect- 
ing him of a wrong which a woman 
resents even more than inconstancy, 
And she threw out this taunt simply: 
as the most intense expression she: 
could find for the anger of the mo- 
ment. 

As she stood nearly in the middle 
of the room, her little body trembling: 
under the shock of passions too strong: 
for it, her very lips pale, and her eyes: 
gleaming, the door opened, and Miss. 
Assher appeared, tall, blooming, and’ 
splendid, in her walking costume. As. 
she entered, her face wore the smile 
appropriate to the exits and entrances 
of a young lady who feels that her: 
presence is an interesting fact; but. 
the next moment she looked at Cate- 
rina with grave surprise, and then 
threw a glance of angry suspicion at 
Captain Wybrow, who wore an air of” 
weary vexation. 

“Perhaps you are too much engag- 
ed to walk out, Captain Wybrow? I 
will go alone.” 

“ No, no, I’m coming,” he answer-- 
ed, hurrying towards her, and leading: 
her out of the room, leaving poor Ca-- 
terina to feel all the reaction of shame 
and self-reproach after her out-burst 
of passion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Pray, what is likely to be the 
next scene in the drama between 
you and Miss Sarti?” said Miss 
Assher to Captain Wybrow as soon 


as they were out on the gravel. “ It: 
would be agreeable to have some 
idea what is coming.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He 
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felt out of humour, wearied, annoyed. 
There come moments when one almost 
determines never again to oppose any- 
thing but dead silence to an angry 
woman. ‘ Now’then, confound it,” 
he said to himself, “ I’m going to be 
battered on the other flank.” He 
looked resolutely at the horizon, 
with something more like a frown 
on his face than Beatrice had ever 
seen there. 

After a pause of two or three min- 
utes, she continued in a still haughtier 
tone, “I suppose you are aware, Cap- 
tain Wybrow, that I expect an ex- 
planation of what I have just seen.” 

“T have no explanation, my dear 
Beatrice,” he answered at last, mak- 
ing a strong effort over himself, “ ex- 
cept what I have already given you. 
I hoped you would never recur to 
the subject.” 

“Your explanation, however, is 
very far from satisfactory. I can 
only say that the airs Miss Sarti 
thinks herself entitled to put on to- 
wards you, are quite incompatible 
with your position as regards me. 
And her behaviour to me is most in- 
sulting. I shall certainly not stay in 
the house under such circumstances, 
and mamma must state the reasons to 
Sir Christopher.” 

* Beatrice,” said Captain Wybrow, 
his irritation giving way to alarm, 
“T beseech you to be patient, and 
exercise your good feelings in this 
affair. It is very painful, I know. 
But I am sure you would be grieved 
to injure poor Caterina—to bring 
down my uncle’s anger upon her. 
Consider what a poor little dependent 
thing she is.” 

“It is very adroit of you to make 
these evasions, but do not suppose 
that they deceive me. Miss Sarti 
would never dare to behave to you 
as she does, if you had not flirted 
with her, or made love to her. I sup- 
pose she considers your engagement 
to me a breach of faith to her. I am 
much obliged to you, certainly, for 
making me Miss Sarti’s rival. You 
have told me a falsehood, Captain 
Wybrow.” 

* Beatrice, I solemnly declare to 
you that Caterina is nothing more to 
me than a girl I naturally feel kindly 
to—as a favourite of my uncle’s, and 
a nice little thing enough. I should 
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be glad to see her married to Gilfil 
to-morrow ; that’s a good proof that 
I’m not in love with her, I should 
think. As to the past, I may have 
shown her little attentions, which she 
has exaggerated and misinterpreted, 
What man is not liable to that sort of 
thing?” 

“But what can she found her be- 
haviour on? What had she been say- 
ing to you this morning to make her 
tremble and turn pale in that way?” 

“ O, I don’t know. I just said 
something about her behaviour peey- 
ishly. With that Italian blood of 
hers, there’s no knowing how she 
may take what one says. She’s a 
fierce little thing, though she seems so 
quiet generally.” 

“But she ought to be made to 
know how unbecoming and indelicate 
her conduct is. For my part, I won- 
der Lady Cheverel has not noticed 
her short answers and the airs she 
puts on.” 

‘Let me beg of you, Beatrice, not 
to hint anything of the kind to Lady 
Cheverel. You must have observed 
how strict my aunt is. It never en- 
ters her head that a girl can be in love 
with a man who has not made her an 
offer.” 

“* Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know 
myself that I have observed her con- 
duct. It will be only a charity to 
her.” 

** Nay, dear, that will be doing no- 
thing but harm. Caterina’s temper 
is peculiar. The best thing you can 
do will be to leave her to herself as 
much as possible. It will all wear 
off. I’ve no doubt she’ll be married 
to Gilfil before long. Girls’ fancies 
are easily diverted from one object to 
another. By Jove, what a rate my 
heart is galloping at! These con- 
founded palpitations get worse instead 
of better.” 

Thus ended the conversation, so far 
as it concerned Caterina, not without 
leaving a distinct resolution in Cap- 
tain Wybrow’s mind—a resolution 
carried into effect the next day, when 
he was in the library with Sir Chris- 
topher for the purpose of discussing 
some arrangements about the ap- 
proaching marriage.” 

“ By the by,” he said carelessly, 
when the business came to a peut 
and he was sauntering round the 
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room with his hands in his coat- 
pockets, surveying the backs of the 
books that lined the walls, “ when is 
the wedding between Gilfil and Oate- 
rina to come off, sir? I’ve a fellow- 
feeling for a poor devil so many fa- 
thoms deep inlove as Maynard. Why 
shouldn’t their marriage happen as 
soon as ours? I suppose he has come 
to an understanding with Tina?” 

“Why,” said Sir Christopher, “I 
did think of letting the thing be un- 
til old Crichley died; he can’t hold 
out very long, poor fellow; and then 
Maynard might have entered into 
matrimony and the rectory both at 
once. But, after all, that really is no 
good reason for waiting. There is no 
need for them to leave the Manor 
when they are married. The little 
monkey is quite old enough. It 
would be pretty to see her a matron, 
with a baby about the sizeof a kitten 
in her arms.” 

“T think that system of waiting is 
always bad. And if I can further 
any settlement you would like to 
make on Caterina, I shall be delight- 
ed to carry out your wishes.” 

“My dear boy, that’s very good of 
you; but Maynard will have enough ; 
and from what I know of him—and 
I know him well—I think he would 
rather provide for Caterina himself. 
However, now you have put this 
matter into my head, I begin to blame 
myself for not having thought of it 
before. D’ve been so wrapt up in 
Beatrice and you, you rascal, that I 
had really forgotten poor Maynard. 
And he’s older than you—it’s high 
time he was settled in life as a family 
man.” 

Sir Christopher paused, took snuff 
in a meditative manner, and pre- 
sently said, more to himself than to 
Anthony, who was humming a tune 
at the far end of the room, “ Yes, 
yes. It will be a capital plan to 
finish off all our family business at 
once.” 

Riding out with Miss Assher the 
same morning Captain Wybrow men- 
tioned to her incidentally, that Sir 
Christopher was anxious to bring 
about the wedding between Gilfil 
and Caterina as soon as possible, and 
that he, for his part, should do all he 
could to further the affair. It would 
be the best thing in the world for 
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Tina, in whose welfare he was really 
interested. 

With Sir Christopher there was 
never any long interval between pur- 
pose and execution. He made up 
his mind promptly, and he acted 
promptly. On rising from luncheon, 
he said to Mr. Gilfil, “ Come with me 
into the library, Maynard. I want 
to have a word with you.” 

“Maynard, my boy,” he began, as 
soon as they were seated, tapping his 
snuff-box, and looking radiant at the 
idea of the unexpected pleasure he 
was about to give, “why shouldn’t 
we have two happy couples instead 
of one, before the autumn is over, 
eh ?” 

“Eh?” he repeated, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, lengthening out the 
monosyllable, taking a slow pinch, 
and a looking up at Maynard with a 
sly smile. 

“T am not quite sure that I under- 
stand you, sir,” answered Mr. Gilfil, 
who felt annoyed at the consciousness 
that he was turning pale. 

“Not understand me, you rogue? 
You know very well whose happiness 
lies nearest to my heart after An- 
thony’s. You know you let me into 
your secrets long ago, so there’s no 
confession to make. Tina’s quite old 
enough to be a grave little wife now ; 
and though the rectory’s not ready 
for you, that’s no matter. My lady 
and I shall feel all the more comfort- 
able for having you with us. We 
should miss our little singing-bird if 
we lost her all at once.” 

Mr. Gilfil felt himself in a painfully 
difficult position. He dreaded that 
Sir Christopher should surmise or 
discover the true state of Caterina’s 
feelings, and yet he was obliged to 
make those feelings the ground of his 
reply. 

“ My dear sir,” he at last said with 
some effort, “you will not suppose 
that Iam not alive to your goodness 
—that I am not grateful for your 
fatherly interest in my happiness ; 
but I fear that Caterina’s feelings 
towards me are not such as to war- 
rant the hope that she would accept 
a proposal of marriage from me.” 

“ Have you ever asked her?” 

“No, sir. But we often know 
these things too well without ask- 
ing.” 
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“Pooh, pooh! - The little monkey 
must love you. Why, you were her 
first playfellow; and I remember she 
used to cry if you cut your finger. 
Besides, she has always silently ad- 
mitted that you were her lover. You 
know I have always spoken of you to 
her in that light. Itook it for granted 
you had settled the business between 
yourselves; so did Anthony. An- 
thony thinks she’s in love with you 
and he has young eyes, which are apt 
enough to see clearly in these mat- 
ters. He was talking to me about it 
this morning, and pleased me very 
much by the friendly interest he 
showed in you and Tina.” 

The blood—more than was wanted 
—rushed back to Mr. Gilfil’s face ; he 
set his teeth and clenched his hans 
in the effort to repress a burst of in- 
dignation. Sir Christopher noticed 
the flush, but thought it indicated 
the fluctuation of hope and fear about 
Caterina. He went on :— 

* You’re too modest by half, May- 
nard. A fellow who can take a five- 
barred gate as you can, ought not to 
be so faint-hearted. If you can’t 
speak to her yourself, leave me to 
talk to her.’ 

“Sir Christopher,” said poor May- 
nard earnestly, “‘I shall really feel it 
the greatest kindness you can pos- 
sibly show me, not to mention this 
subject to Caterina at present. I 
think such a proposal, made prema- 
turely, might only alienate her from 
me.” 

Sir Christopher was getting a little 
displeased at this contradiction. His 
tone became a little sharper as he 
said, ‘“‘ Have you any grounds to state 
for this opinion, beyond your general 
notion that Tina is not enough in 
love with you ?” 

““T can state none beyond my own 
very strong impression that she does 
not love ine well enough to marry 

” 

“Then I think that ground is 
worth nothing at all. I am tolerably 
correct in my judgment of people; 
and if I am not very much deceived 
in Tina, she looks forward to nothing 
else but to your being her husband. 
Leave me to manage the matter as I 
think best. You may rely on me 
that I shall do no harm to your 
cause, Maynard.” 
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Mr. Gilfil, afraid to say more, yet 
wretched in the propect of what 
might result from Sir Christopher's 
determination, quitted the library in 
astate of mingled indignation against 
Captain Wybrow, and distress for 
himself and Caterina. What would 
she think of him? She might sup- 
pose that Ae had instigated or sanc- 
tioned Sir Christopher’s proceeding. 
He should perhaps not have an op- 
portunity of speaking to her on the 
subject in time; he would write her 
a note, and carry it up to her room 
after the dressing-bell had rung. No, 
that would agitate her, and unfit her 
for appearing at dinner, and passing 
the evening calmly. He would defer 
it till bedtime. After prayers, he 
contrived to lead her back to the 
drawing-room, and to put a letter in 
her hand. She carried it up to her 
own room, wondering, and there 
read,— 


“Dear Catertna,—Do not sus- 
pect for a moment that anything Sir 
Christopher may say to you about 
our marriage has been prompted by 
me. I have done all I dare do to 
dissuade him from urging the sub- 
ject, and have only been prevented 
from speaking more strongly by the 
dread of provoking questions which 
I could not answer without causing 
you fresh misery. I write this, both 
to prepare you for anything Sir 
Christopher may say, and to assure 
you—but I hope -you already believe 
it—that your feelings are sacred to 
me. I would rather part with the 
dearest hope of my life than be the 
means of adding to your trouble. 

“Tt is Captain Wybrow who has 
prompted Sir Christopher to take up 
the subject at this moment. I tell 
you this, to save you from hearing 
it suddenly when you are with Sir 
Christopher. You see now what sort 
of stuff that dastard’s heart is made 
of. Trust in me always, dearest Ca- 
terina, as—whatever may come— 
your faithful friend and brother, 

“ Maynarp GILFIL.” 


Caterina was at first. too terribly 
stung by the words about Captain 
Wybrow to think of the difficulty 
which threatened her—to think either 
of what Sir Christopher would say to 
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her, or of what she could say in re- 

ly. Bitter sense of injury, fierce 
resentment, left no room for fear. 
With the poisoned garment upon 
him, the victim writhes under the 
torture—he has no thought of the 
coming death. 

Anthony could do this!—Of this 
there could be no explanation but 
the coolest contempt for her feelings, 
the basest sacrifice of all the consi- 
deration and tenderness he owed her 
to the ease of his position with Miss 
Assher. No. It was worse than 
that; it was deliberate, gratuitous 
cruelty. He wanted to show her how 
he despised her; he wanted to make 
her feel her folly in having ever be- 
lieved that he loved her. 

The last crystal drops of trust and 
tenderness, she thought, were dried 
up; all was parched, fiery hatred. Now 
she need no longer check her resent- 
ment by the fear of doing him an in- 
justice; he had trifled with her, as 
Maynard had said ; he had been reck- 
less of her; and now he was base and 
cruel. She had cause enough for her 
bitterness and anger; they were not 
. wicked as they had seemed to 

er. 

As these thoughts were hurrying 
after each other like so many sharp 
throbs of fevered pain, she shed no 
tear. She paced restlessly to and fro, 
as her habit was—her hands clenched 
her eyes gleaming fiercely and wan- 
dering uneasily, as if in search of 
something on which she might throw 
herself like a tigress. 

“Tf I could speak to him,” she 
whispered, “and tell him I hate him, 
I despise him, I loathe him! 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had 
struck her, she drew a key from her 
pocket, and unlocking an inlaid desk 
where she stored up her keepsakes, 
took from it a small miniature. It 
was in a very slight gold frame, with 
aring to it, as if intended to be worn 
ona chain; and under the glass at the 
back were two locks of hair, one dark 
and the other auburn, arranged in a 
fantastic knot. It was Anthony’s 
secret present to her a year ago—a 
copy he had had made specially for 
her. For the last month she had not 
taken it from its hiding-place. There 
was no need to heighten the vivid- 
ness of the past. But now she 
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clutched it fiercely, and dashed it 
across the room against the bare 
hearthstone. 

Will she crush it under her feet 
and grind it under her high-heeled 
shoe, till every trace of those false 
cruel features is gone? 

Ah, no! She rushed across the 
room, but when she saw the little 
treasure she had cherished so fondly, 
so often smothered with kisses, so 
often laid under her pillow, and re- 
membered with the first return of 
consciousness in the morning—when 
she saw this one visible relic of the 
too happy past lying with the glass 
shivered, the hair fallen out, the thin 
ivory cracked, there was a revulsion 
of the overstrained feeling ; relenting 
came, and she burst into tears. 

Look at her stooping down to ga- 
ther up her treasure, searching for 
the hair and replacing it, and then 
mournfully examining the crack that 
disfigures the once-lovedimage. Alas! 
there is no glass now to guard either 
the hair or the portrait; but see how 
carefully she wraps delicate paper 
round it, and locks it up again in its 
old place. Poor child! God send 
the relenting may always come before 
the worst irrevocable deed! 

This action had quieted her, and 
she sat down to read Maynard’s 
letter again. She read it two or 
three times without seeming to take 
in the sense; her apprehension was 
dulled by the passion of the last hour, 
and she found it difficult to call up 
the idea suggested by the words. 
At last she began to have a distinct 
conception of the impending inter- 
view with Sir Christopher. Theidea 
of displeasing the baronet, of whom 
every one at the Manor stood in awe, 
frightened her so much that she 
thought it would be impossible to re- 
sist his wish. He believed that 
she loved Maynard; he had always 
spoken as if he were quite sure of it. 
How should she tell him he was de- 
ceived—and what if he were to ask her 
whether she loved anybody else? To 
have Sir Christopher looking angrily 
at her, was more than she could bear, 
even inimagination. He had always 
been so good toher! Then she began 
to think of the pain she might give 
him, and the more selfish distress of 
fear gave way to the distress o 
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affection. Unselfish tears began to 
flow, and sorrowful gratitude to Sir 
Christopher helped to awaken her 
sensibility to Mr, Gilfil’s tenderness 
and generosity. 
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“Dear, good Maynard!—what a 
poor return I make him! If I could 
but have loved him instead—but 
I can never love or care for anything 
again. My heart is broken.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The next morning the dreaded mo- 
ment came. Oaterina, stupified by 
the suffering of the previous night, 
with that dull mental aching which 
follows on acute anguish, was in Lady 
Cheverel’s sitting-room, copying out 
some charity lists, when her ladyship 
came in, and said,— 

“Tina, Sir Christopher wants you; 
go down into the library.” 

She went down trembling. As 

soon as she entered, Sir Christopher, 
who was seated near his writing- 
table, said, ‘“‘ Now, little monkey, 
come and sit down by me; I have 
something to tell you.” 
_ Caterina took a footstool, and seated 
herself on it at the baronet’s feet. It 
was her habit to sit on these low 
stools, and in this way she could hide 
her face better. She put her little 
arm round his leg, and leaned her 
cheek against his knee. 

“Why, you seem out of spirits this 
morning, Tina. What’s the matter, 
eh ?” 

“Nothing, Padroncello, only my 
head is bad.” 

“Poor monkey! Well, now, 
wouldn’t it do the head good if I 
were to promise you a good husband 
and smart little wedding gowns, and 
by-and-by a house of your own, where 
you would be a little mistress, and 
Padroncello would come and see you 
sometimes ?” 

“Ono, no! Ishouldn’t like ever 
to be married. Let me always stay 
with you!” 

“Pooh, pooh, little simpleton. I 
shall get old and tiresome, and there 
will be Anthony’s children putting 
your nose out of joint. You will 
want some one to love you best of 
all, and you must have children of 
your own to love. I can’t have you 
withering away into an old maid. 
I hate old maids. They make me 
dismal to look at them. I never; see 
Sharp without shuddering. My 
little black-eyed monkey was never 


meant for anything so ugly. And 
there’s Maynard Gilfil, the best man 
in the country, worth his weight in 
gold, heavy as he is; he loves you 
better than his eyes. And you love 
him too, you silly monkey, whatever 
you may say about not being mar- 
ried.” 

‘* No, no, dear Padroncello, do not 
say so; I could not marry him.” 

““ Why not, you foolish child? You 
don’t know your own mind. Why 
it is plain to everybody that you 
love him. My lady has all along 
said she was sure you loved him— 
she has seen what little princess airs 
you put on to him; and Anthon 
too, he thinks you are in love wi 
Gilfil. Come, what has made you 
take it into your head that you 
wouldn’t like to marry him ?” 

Caterina was now sobbing too 
deeply to make any answer. Sir 
Christopher patted her on the back 
and said, ‘Come, come; why, Tina, 
you are not well this morning. 
and rest, little one. You will see 
things in quite another light when 
you are well. Think over what I 
have said, and remember there is 
nothing after Anthony’s marriage, 
that I have set my heart on so much 
as seeing you and Maynard settled 
for life. I must have no whims and 
follies—no nonsense.” This was 
said with a slight severity; but he 
presently added, in a soothing tone, 
‘* There, there, stop crying, and be a 
good little monkey. Goand lie down 
and get to sleep.” 

Caterina slipped from the stool on 
to her knees, took the old baronet’s 
hand, covered it with tears and 
kisses, and then ran out of the room. 

Before the evening, Captain Wy- 
brow had heard from his uncle the 
result of the interview with Cate- 
rina. He thought, “If I could have 
a long quiet talk with her, I could 
perhaps persuade her to look more 
reasonably at things. But there’s 
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no speaking to her in the house 
without being interrupted, and I can 
hardly see her anywhere else without 
Beatrice’s finding it out.” At last 
he determined to make it a matter 
of confidence with Miss Assher—to 
tell her that he wished to talk to 
Caterina quietly for the sake of bring- 
ing her to a ealmer state of mind, 
and persuade her to listen to Gil- 
fil’s affection. He was very much 
pleased with this judicious and can- 
did plan, and in the course of the 
evening he had arranged with him- 
self the time and place of meeting, 
and had communicated his purpose 
to Miss Assher, who gave her entire 
approval. Anthony, she thought, 
would do well to speak plainly and 
seriously to Miss Sarti. He was 
really very patient and kind to her, 
considering how she behaved! 

Tina had kept her room all that 
day, and had been carefully tended 
as an invalid, Sir Christopher having 
told her ladyship how matters stood. 
This tendence was so irksome to 
Caterina, she felt so uneasy under 
attentions and kindness that were 
based on a misconception, that she 
exerted herself to appear at break- 
fast the next morning, and declared 
herself well, though head and heart 
were throbbing. To be confined in 
her own room was intolerable; it 
was wretched enough to be looked 
at and spoken to, but it was more 
wretched to be left alone. She was 
frightened at her own sensations; 
she was frightened at the imperious 
vividness with which pictures of the 
past and future thrust themselves 
on her imagination. And there was 
another feeling, too, which made her 
want to be down stairs and moving 
about. Perhaps she might have an 
opportunity of speaking to Captain 
Wybrow alone—of speaking those 
words of hatred and scorn that 
burned on her tongue. That oppor- 
tunity offered itself in a very unex- 
pected manner. 

Lady Cheverel having sent Cate- 
rina out of the drawing-room to 
fetch some patterns of embroidery 
from her sitting-room, Captain Wy- 
brow presently walked out after her, 
and met her as she was returning 
down stairs. 

“Caterina,” he said, laying his 
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hand on her arm as she was hurry- 
ing on without looking at him, 
“ will oy meet me in the Rookery 
at twelve o’clock? I must speak to 
you, and we shall be in privacy 
there. I cannot speak to you in the 
house.” 

To his surprise, there was a flash 
of pleasure across her face; she an- 
swered shortly and decidedly, “ Yes,” 
then snatched her arm away from 
him, and passed down stairs. 

Miss Assher was this morning 
busy winding silks, being bent on 
emulating Lady Cheverel’s embroid- 
ery, and Lady Assher chose the 
passive amusement of holding the 
skeins. Lady Cheverel had now all 
her working apparatus about her, 
and Caterina, thinking she was not 
wanted, went away and sat down to 
the harpsichord in the sitting-room. 
It seemed as if playing massive 
chords—bringing out volumes of 
sound, would be the easiest way of 
passing the léng feverish moments 
before twelve o’clock. Handel’s 
‘** Messiah” stood open on the d 
at the chorus “‘ All we like sheep,’ 
and Caterina threw herself at once 
into the impetuous intricacies of 
that magnificent fugue. In her hap- 
piest moments she could never have 
played it so well; for now all the 
passion that made her misery was 
hurled by a convulsive effort into 
her music, just as pain gives new 
force to the clutch of the sinking 
wrestler, and as terror gives far- 
sounding intensity to the shriek of 
the feeble. 

But at half-past eleven she was in- 
terrupted by Lady Cheverel, who 
said, “Tina, go down, will you, and 
hold Miss Assher’s silks for her. 
Lady Assher and I have decided on 
having our drive before luncheon.” 

Caterina went down, wondering 
how she should escape from the 
drawing-room in time to be in the 
Rookery at twelve. Nothing should 
prevent her from going; nothing 
should rob her of this one precious 
moment-—perhaps the last—when 
she could speak out the thoughts 
that were in her. After that, she 
would be passive—she would bear 
anything. 

ut she had scarcely sat down 
with a skein of yellow silk on her 
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hands, when Miss Assher said, gra- 
ciously,— 

¥T know you have an engagement 

th Captain Wybrow this morning. 

ou must not let me detain you be- 
yond the time.” : 

“So he has been talking to her 
about me,” thought Caterina. Her 
hands began to tremble as she held 
the skein. 

Miss Assher continued, in the same 
gracious tone. “It is tedious work 
holding these skeins. I am sure I 
am very much obliged to you.” 

“No, you are not obliged to me,” 
said Caterina, completely mastered 
by her irritation; “1 have only done 
it because Lady Cheverel told me.” 

The moment was come when Miss 
Assher could no longer suppress her 
long latent desire to “let Miss Sarti 
know the impropriety of her con- 
duct.” With the malicious anger 
that assumes the tone of compassion, 
she said,— 

“Miss Sarti, I amereally sorry 
for you, that you are not able to con- 
trol yourself better. This giving way 
to unwarrantable feelings is lowering 
you—it is indeed.” 

“What unwarrantable feelings?” 
said Caterina, letting her hands fall 
and fixing her great dark eyes steadi- 
ly on Miss Asher. 

“ Tt is quite unnecessary for me to 
say more. You must be conscious 
what I mean. Only summon a sense 
of duty to your aid. You are pain- 
ing Captain Wybrow extremely by 
your want of self-control.” 

“Did he tell you I pained him ?” 

“Yes, indeed, he did. He is very 
much hurt that you should behave 
to me as if you had a sort of enmity 
towards me. He would like you to 
make a friend of me. I assure you 
we both feel very kindly towards 
you, and are sorry you should cherish 
such feelings.” 

“He is very good,” said Caterina, 
bitterly. “ What feelings did he say 
I cherished ?” 

This bitter tone increased Miss 
Assher’s irritation. There was still 
a lurking suspicion in her mind, 
though she would not admit it to 
herself, that Captain Wybrow had 
told her a falsehood about his con- 
duct and feelings towards Caterina. 
It was this suspicion, more even than 
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the anger of the moment, which 
urged her to say something that: 
would test the truth of his statement, 
That she would be humiliating Cate- 
rina at the same time, was only an 
additional temptation. 

“ These are things I do not like to 
talk of, Miss Sarti. I cannot even 
understand how a woman can in- 
dulge a passion for a man who has 
never given her the least ground for 
it, as Captain Wybrow assures me is 
the case.” 

“He told you that, did he?” said 
Caterina, in clear low tones, her lips 
turning white as she rose from her 
chair. 

“Yes, indeed, he did. He was 
bound to tell it me after your strange 
behaviour.” 

Caterina said nothing, but turned 
round suddenly and left the room. 

See how she rushes _noiselessly, 
like a pale meteor, along the passages 
and up the gallery stairs! Those 
gleaming eyes, those bloodless lips, 
that swift. silent tread, make her 
look like the incarnation of a fierce 
purpose rather than a woman. The 
mid-day sun is shining on the ar- 
mour in the gallery, making mimic 
suns on bossed sword-hilts and the 
angles of polished breastplates. Yes, 
there are sharp weapons in the 
gallery, There is a dagger in that 
cabinet ; she knows it well. And 
as a dragon-fly wheels in its flight 
to alight for an instant on a leaf, 
she darts to the cabinet, takes out 
the dagger, and thrusts it into her 
pocket. In three minutes more she 
is out, in hat and cloak, on the 
gravel walk, hurrying along towards 
the thitk shades of the distant 
Rookery. She threads the windings 
of the plantations, not feeling the 
golden leaves that rain upon her, 
not feeling the earth beneath her feet. 
Her hand is in her pocket, clenching 
the handle of the dagger, which she 
holds half out of its sheath. 

She has reached the Rookery, and 
is under the gloom of the interlacing 
boughs. Her heart throbs as if it 
would burst her bosom—as if every 
next leap must be its last. Wait, 
wait,O heart! till she has done this 
one deed. He will be there—he will 
be before her ina moment. He will 
come towards her with that false 
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smile, thinking she does not know 
his baseness—she will plunge that 
dagger into his heart. © 

Poor child! poor child! she who 
used to cry to have the fish put back 
into the water—who never willing- 
ly killed the smallest living thing— 
dreams now in the madness of her 
passion, that she can kill the man 
whose very voice unnerves her. 

But what is that lying among the 
dank leaves on the path three yards 
before her ? 
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Good God! it is he—lying motion- 
less—his hat fallen off. He is ill, 
then—he has fainted. Her hand 
lets go the dagger, and she rushes 
towards him. His eyes are fixed; he 
does not see her. She sinks down on 
her knees, takes the dear head in 
her arms and kisses the cold fore- 
head. 

“ Anthony, Anthony! speak to me 
—it is Tina—speak tome! O God, 
he is dead !” 





A RUN TO 


Tue bar-room of the St. Charles 
Hotel at New Orleans, always a scene 
of stir and bustle, presented a more 
than usually excited aspect on the 
morning of the 28th of last December ; 
a degree of unwonted earnestness 
might have been observed in the 
countenances of some of the groups 
collected over cocktails, who, after 
touching each other’s glasses with an 
air of fierce determination, and dis- 
posing of their contents with a de- 
fiant toss of the head, separated with 
so much hearty hand-shaking, and 
accompanied their parting blessings 
with so many ejaculations partaking 
of an exactly opposite character, that 
their next meeting was clearly, in 
their opinion, a distant and proble- 
matical event. On that eventful 
morning I myself had gone through 
an extensive and varied course of 
beverages, for I was fortunate 
enough to possess many friends in 
New Orleans; and as I was about to 
leave them, a number of parting-cups 
were necessarily involved. The in- 
fluence which hotel bars exercise over 
the lives and fortunes of individuals 
in America, invests the institution 
with an importance which the stran- 
ger is at first sight apt to overlook. 
At the bar many agreeable and pro- 
fitable acquaintances may be made, 
and friendships cemented. Here, 
too, are hard bargains struck, and 
good stories told, and insults given 
and received, which result in duels 
fought under a wonderful variety of 
conditions, and reconciliations effect- 
ed, and political intrigue concocted, 
and opinions ventilated; here men 
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celebrate their first meeting after a 
long and eventful interval of years, 
and here they pledge each other be- 
fore parting, to join some adventur- 
ous expedition, from which ‘they have 
little chance of returning. New 
Orleans is, of all others, the city of 
the United States where “the bub- 
bling passions of the country” most 
freely find a vent. It is conveniently 
situated, in a filibustering point of 
view, and a favourite point of con- 
centration for the more reckless 
spirits of the South, who find in the 
mixed and somewhat rowdy crowd 
which throng its streets and bars a 
congenial atmosphere. It is aot to 
be supposed, however, that this con- 
stitutes the society of New Orleans. 
While its fluctuating population is 
composed of such varied materials, 
its social attractions are as great, if 
not greater, than those of any other 
city in the Union. In its clubs the 
visitor will find a cordial and hearty 
welcome; at its opera he will -be 
fascinated by an array of beauty more 
brillant than can be found in any 
other house of the same limited 
dimensions, and he will only have 
himself to blame, if he is contented 
to confine his experiences to the range 
of his lorgnette; should he extend 
them beyond it, he will in all proba- 
bility find himself lingering in the 
Crescent City, long after the secret 
conviction has been forced upon him, 
that, as a resolute and conscientious 
traveller, he is bound to prosecute 
the object, whatever it may be (and 
we will give him credit for having 
one), which has induced him to start 
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upon his travels. But if I would 
not fall into the very sin against 
which I am warning others, I must 
not remain dallying any longer at 
New Orleans. It was quite inexcus- 
able to diverge from the St. Charles 
Hotel to the opera, seeing that we 
are on our way to Nicaragua ; and so, 
as Walter Gay said, when he finally 
tore himself away from the affection- 
ate embraces of Cap’en Cuttle, ‘now 
I am off.” The departure of the 
steamer Texas for Greytown, with 
recruits for Walker’s army, was the 
cause of the excitement which pre- 
vailed in all the places of public 
-resort in the city, which I have 
already described—an excitement 
which derived an additional interest 
from the fact that it was partly in- 
creased by some rumours which had 
been current for a day or two previ- 
ously, that the United States Govern- 
ment had determined to lay a veto 
upon the departure of the steamer 
at the last moment—a proceeding to 
which the free and independent citi- 
zens of New Orleans were by no 
means disposed tamely to submit; 
and announcements to that effect, in 
the forcible language peculiar to the 
country, rendered the moment of 
the steamboat’s departure one of 
more than ordinary interest. The 
good ship Texas was moored to the 
Levée, amidst a host of shipping, and 
a fleet of Mississippi steamboats, 
which latter give to the port of New 
Orleans a character unlike that of 
any other port in the world. We 
picked our way across these exten- 
sive wharves, between barrels of 
and molasses, through lanes 
formed by bales of cotton, past to- 
bacco from Kentucky and Missouri, 
amid bags of corn and barrels of 
rk from Illinois and Jowa; in 
Fact, through all that varied produce, 
which is grown for two thousand 
miles upon the banks of this mighty 
river, and which finds its port of 
export at New Orleans. The raw 
material, however, which possessed 
the highest interest in my eyes, was 
that with which I was to be associ- 
ated, and which was now crowding 
the deck of the Texas, in the shape 
of two hundred and fifty “free com- 
panions,” bound for certain lands of 
the sunny South, with the laudable 
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determination of appropriating the 
same. <A large crowd was collected 
upon the Levée to wish us god-speed, 
and I parted with a number of friends 
who had come down to see me off, 
with feelings of a somewhat unusual 
description. The crowd, generally, 
seemed to regard us with mingled 
feelings of compassion (for those who 
have gone to Nicaragua hitherto have 
seldom returned), of admiration (for 
the desperate nature of the adventure 
commanded this), and of sympathy 
(for was not the object laudable ?), 
So that we were rather lions, on the 
whole, more particularly when slight- 
ly intoxicated and highly enthusiastic 
individuals harangued those on shore 
from the side of the ship, and were re- 
sponded to by short spasmodic cheers, 
and observations ironical or genuine, 
according to the sympathies of the 
speaker. A number of oblong deal 
cases, very Ominous in appearance, 
for they looked like unostentatious 
coffins immediately preceded me, and 
I learned afterwards that they con- 
tained two hundred rifles, to be used 
upon an occasion hereinafter to be 
named. <A good deal of delay took 
place, after we got on board, conse- 
quent upon the non-arrival of a cer- 
tain Colonel Titus of Kanzas_noto- 
riety, who was hourly expected from 
that tranquil territory with one hun- 
dred and fifty “ boys,” who had been 
helping him to keep the peace there,’ 
and who, now that their services were 
no longer needed, were going to 
make themselves useful elsewhere. 
Thick fogs, however had prevented 
their coming “to time,” and so we 
were obliged at last to start without 
them; and once more waving our 
adieus, we cast off from the wharf, 
unmolested by the myrmidons of 
Marcy, and amid the cheers of the 
populace dropped slowly down the 
river. 

All that night and the following 
day we were enveloped in fogs so 
thick that our progress was but slow, 
and their depressing influence seemed 
to be felt on board; the men had 
not shaken down into their berths ; 
the decks were wet and uncomfort- 
able; and it was not until we had 
crossed the bar, and left the river 
and its fogs behind us, that we be- 
gan to feel at home, when it was 
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among the men. Various contre- 
temps before starting had reduced 
our force from 500, the number at 
which it was originally estimated, to 
950. It was only necessary, how- 
ever, to see these men mustered, to 
perceive their value as irregular 
troops, peculiarly fitted for the style 
of warfare in which they were about 
to be engaged, and in which, to a 
certain extent, every man would be 
called upon to rely upon himself. 
They were divided into five compa- 
nies, each having a captain and two 
subalterns ; these had all been raised 
in different States by enterprising 
young men, who received, as a re- 
ward for their exertions, rank pro- 
portionate to the number of men 
whom they enlisted. The induce- 
ment held out to them was a 
grant of land as soon as the country 
should be settled, and, in the mean 
time, twenty-five dollars a-month, to 
be paid in scrip. There was nothing, 
however, in the aspect of these men, 
to lead one to suppose that they had 
embarked in the enterprise from 
mercenary motives alone. The 
spirit of adventure was the moving 
cause with nearly all; some were 
well off in their own country, others 
had left from personal motives 
which had in many cases rendered 
them reckless; while some were sol- 
diers of fortane—men who were 
unable to live except under the ex- 
citing influence of gunpowder. 

It was a never-ending source of in- 
terest to me to hear from their own 
lips the adventures of men whose 
whole life had been passed in con- 
stant exposure to danger in every 
form. There were men of every 
nationality, who had fought in every 
part of the world. One company 
was composed entirely of Germans. 
There were Hungarians who had 
bled at Segedin; Italians who had 
fought at Novara; Prussians who 
had gone through the Schleswick- 
Holstein campaigns; Frenchmen 
who had fought in Algeria; English- 
men who had been in our own artil- 
lery in the Crimea; Americans who 
had taken part in both the Ouban 
expeditions, and suffered a year’s 
imprisonment in Spain; others fresh 
fron -Kanzas; while among the 
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younger ones were those who had 
not yet fleshed their maiden bowies, 
and were burning to have some deeds 
of prowess of their own to relate. 
Some of the officers had served 
already in Nicaragua, and were re- 
turning from leave of absence: 
others had been in the United States 
army, and were as well-informed, 
gentlemen-like, and agreeable as the 
officers in that service usually are. 
With such an incongruous mix- 
ture, it might have been anticipated 
that to keep order would be no easy 
task So far, however, from this 
being the case, nothing could exceed 
the orderly behaviour of the men, 
No spirits of any kind, even on New 
Year’s Day, were allowed to be 
issued. The roll was called regularly 
morning and evening, the officers of 
the day appointed, and a guard of 
sixteen men told off. Nor did the 
fact that no social distinction existed 
between the men and officers in any 
way affect the maintenance of disci- 
pline; the men lived forward, the 
officers aft, and they mixed but 
rarely together, though now and then 
absurd mistakes arose among some 
of the younger and inexperienced 
officers at drill, one of whom I heard 
say to his company, “ Break rank, 
gentlemen; right flank march!” I 
am bound to say that the gentlemen 
behaved themselvés as such. They 
were exercised daily at drill, to 
which they seemed to take instine- 
tively. The officers of the day wore 
swords buckled round their shoot- 
ing-coats, as insignia of rank, other- 
wise they were guiltless of uniform, 
while the men presented an extraor- 
dinary variety of costume. Some 
wore red flannel-shirts and high 
jackboots; others, in seedy black, 
were clerical in appearance, as 
though they belonged to a sort of 
church militant; some were neat 
and respectable, others detestably 
shabby and ragged; still, for the 
most part, their countenances were 
not ill-favoured, and so strong was 
my confidence in their honesty at 
last, that I did not take those pre- 
cautions with regard to my cabin 
door which I should have done, and 
all my property was abstracted. M 
only consolation was, that my fel- 
low-sufferer in the same cabin was 
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the colonel himself. On New Year's 
Day we passed Point Antonio, the 
western extremity of Cuba, which 
immediately became the object of 
much ardent gazing through tele- 
scopes, and many wistful eyes were 
turned upon its wooded hills, and 
sighs drawn over the two last fruit- 
less expeditions, while the chances of 
success of another were discussed, all 
tending to the one inevitable con- 
clusion, that some day or other Uncle 
Sam “is bound to have Cuba.” We 
glided prosperously over the smooth 
sea, no event of importance disturb- 
ing the even tenor of our voyage. 
On the fourth day we passed Big and 
Little Corn Island. These islands 
are inhabited chiefly by free negroes 
from Jamaica, who rear pigs, poul- 
try, and grow corn, which they 
take to Greytown. The popula- 
tion of the largest is about five 
thousand; it is eight miles long 
by five broad, hilly, but fertile and 
well cultivated. In the calm moon- 
light evenings the men used to col- 
lect in groups forward to sing. In 
the German company there were 
some excellent voices, and their na- 
tural taste for music enabled them to 
sing beautifully in parts. On the 
opposite side of the deck a group of 
Americans were similarly engaged, 
and as some piece from Handel was 
being executed with exquisite taste 
and feeling by the Germans, the 
boisterous “ right tooral lol looral,” 
&c., so dear to the Anglo-Saxon, 
would strike harsly in, a character- 
istic indication of our mixed com- 
pany. Upon such occasions the 
aspect of our crowded deck was 
highly suggestive. It was strange 
to look upon this handful of men, 
who, confident in their superior 
energy and courage, were about to 
throw themselves boldly into a fo- 
reign country, and, enrolling them- 
selves under its banner, add to the 
small but determined force which 
now forms its army, and in which 
there is scarce a native of the country. 
They left New Orleans as emi- 
grants for Nicaragua, they arrive 
there as soldiers in its army; 
and so long as they continue 
to leave the United States in the 
former capacity, the Government 
cannot prevent them from doing so. 
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It was a significant indication of the 
age so to see this magnificent steam- 
er, the product of a high state of 
civilisation, employed in conveying 
across those very seas, where Kidd 
and Morgan won immortal renown, 
men bent upon an enterprise in 
some respects not very dissi- 
milar in character, but yet differ- 
ing in this important feature that 
buccaneers sacked cities and robbed 
churches, and stored their plun- 
der away for their own _ behoof 
in secluded islets, while filibusters 
have nobler and higher aspirations, 
and seeking to possess themselves, 
not of gold and silver ornaments, 
but of a magnificent and fertile 
country, they desire to replace the 
inefficient government, which left 
its resources undeveloped, by one 
which they would themselves supply, 
and, regenerating a neglected State, 
give prosperity to its inhabitants, and 
a profitable market to the world at 
large. Those are the motives by 
which these gentlemen declare them- 
selves animated, and if the process is 
somewhat rude, the results are desir- 
able. At all events, it is a mode of 
colonisation peculiar to the age, and 
as such, an interesting subject of con- 
templation. Meantime we were 
drawing near Greytown, and specula- 
tions were rife as to whether the 
coffin-shaped boxes would have to 
be opened, or not That such a con- 
tingency might occur, we were led 
to expect, from the fact that a report 
had reached New Orleans before our 
departure, to the effect that Vander- 
bilt had sent one hundred and fifty 
men to Omoa, in Honduras, but that 
in all probability their real destina- 
tion was Greytown, where they were 
intended to arrive before us, so as to 
obtain possession of the Point, upon 
which the buildings of the Transit 
Company were situated, and which 
were a subject of dispute between 
Vanderbilt and Morgan, the present 
proprietor of the line. In the event 
of this occupation having taken place, 
we were prepared forcibly to eject 
the intruders, who probably would 
not calculate upon our arriving thus 
thoroughly armed. Great, therefore, 
was the excitement, as we neared the 
mouth of the river San Juan, and 
saw the pilot coming skipping out to 
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us over the bar, in his little cockle- 
shell of a boat, to hear the news, and 
greater still was our wonderment and 
dismay to learn that the Point was 
in the hands, not of the men sent by 
Vanderbilt from New York, but of 
the Costa Ricans, led, however, by a 
Captain Spencer, an agent of this same 
man, the most indefatigable enemy of 
Walker and Morgan. The San Juan 
river forms a sort of lagoon before en- 
tering the sea. On the northern shore 
is the town of Greytown, on the south- 
ern a flat spit of land runs out to the 
bar, and is called Point Arenas. Upon 
this are situated the Company’s 
buildings, and thither were all glasses 
directed as we rounded the Point, 
and came slowly up to our anchor- 
age in a state of extreme perplexity 
and indecision, for we could not see 
the Costa Ricans anywhere. At last 
we perceived a miserable bit of red 
bunting, said to be the Costa Rican 
flag, flying over a hut about two 
hundred yards off, in front of which 
was anchored a small river-steamer, 
and on board this craft, we were 
assured, was the redoubted Captain 
Spencer and his Costa Ricans. Im- 
mediately on this becoming certain, 
preparations were made for taking 
the said boat which was in fact the 
one by which we had been destined 
to pursue our Own voyage up the 
river. The men, who from the mo- 
ment of our crossing the bar, had not 
been allowed to show themselves on 
deck for fear of allowing the enemy 
to perceive the extent of our force, 
were now all drawn up on the lower 
deck. The coffin-shaped boxes were 
opened, arms and ammunition were 
served out to the men, who were now 
on the tip-toe of expectation. In- 
deed, we all looked forward to some 
excitement after the monotony of the 
voyage. While these preparations 
were in progress, and matters were 
beginning to assume a warlike aspect, 
Captain Cockburn, of H.M.S. Cos- 
sack, came on board to learn the 
state of affairs. He found a few 
peaceable-looking individuals stroll- 
ing about the deck, and was assured 
that no violence would be resorted 
to. On the other hand, he expressed 
the utmost desire on the part of the 
British naval authorities to maintain 
& strict neutrality, in so far as the 





rival claims in the property of the 
Transit Company were concerned, 
but at the same time wished it clearly 
to be understood that, in waters under 
British protection, no bloodshed, or 
destruction of life or property, would 
be allowed. As the captare of the 
steamer could scarcely be effected 
without a struggle, the partisans of 
Walker would have probably found 
themselves in a dilemma, had not the 
difficulty been solved by the prompt 
departure of Captain Spencer, who 
had simply waited to inspect our 
appearance, and not liking the proxi- 
mity of a large steamer, which he had 
good reason to suspect contained a 
strong hostile force, he slipped quietly 
away up the shallow. waters of the 
river, where it was impossible, with- 
out another river-steamer (which we 
did not possess), to follow him, and 
was no more seen. To add to the 
difficulty of the position, we found 
that all the river and lake steamers, 
to the number of seven, were in the 
possession of the gallant captain and 
his Costa Rican associates, and that 
all possibility, therefore, of proceed- * 
ing up the river to join Walker, was 
at an end. The disastrous intelli- 
gence was communicated to us by 
various excited personages who had 
come down from Walker, and been 
present at one or other of the events 
of which they were the voluble nar- 
rators, and who now found them- 
selves cut off from any possibility of 
return. Regrets for what might have 
been done were now idle. The curses 
heaped upon the head of the devoted 
Spencer but little affected that acute 
individual, who was now chuckling 
over his success, and strengthening 
the defences of the river; and while 
I shall leave my quondam friends to 
devise plans for forcing their way 
past these, it may be interesting to 
give some account of the manner in 
which an operation was effected, 
calculated so seriously to injure the 
prospects of General Walker, and to 
render the work of reopening a com- 
munication with him, from the At- 
lantic side, one of the utmost danger 
and difficulty. The following account, 
taken from the Boletin Official of San 
José, the capital of Costa Rica, is 
said to be derived from undoubted 
authority :— 
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“It appears that the Costa Rica Go- 
vernment, in addition to the army it has 
sent to co-operate with the allied forces 
against Walker in Nicaragua, resolved 
upon organising an eave! force 
for the purpose of possessing itself of the 
river San Juan, wisely judging that the 
efforts made to dislodge Walker would be 
prolonged, if not rendered futile, as long 
as he possessed facilities for receiving 
supplies and reinforcements by every 
steamer from the United States, On the 
10th of December this force set out, not 
by the Serapiqui river, as was publicl 
sapectal oad \elleved. but b the San 
Carlos, another tributary of the San 
Juan which enters that river about half 
way between the lake and San Juan del 
Norte. This was done for the purpose 
of misleading a detachment of Walker’s 
forces who were posted at Hipp’s Point 
at the mouth of the Serapiqui. 

“ As this route is very little if ever 
used, the Costa Ricans experienced great 
difficulties in advancing, having to cut 
their way through the forest along a 
track where mules could not be used, 
and along which all the provisions and 
munitions of war had to be borne on 
men’s shoulders. Six days were spent 
on the march, during which the rain fell 
almost incessantly. At last the ‘ embar- 
eadero’ was reached, and a few canoes 
were hastily constructed, and rafts made 
of trunks of trees rudely lashed together 
with vines and twigs. 

“Thus these enterprising men, most 
of whom had never before beheld a boat 
on a navigable river, boldly embarked 
on the 16th December, to float down an 
unknown stream, to its confluence with 
the river San Juan, and thence to Grey- 
town itself. It was indeed a perilous un- 
dertaking. Had these frail rafts, upon 
which 120 men had ventured, met one of 
Walker’s steamers coming up or going 
down the river, the slightest contact 
would have been fatal to them. 

“On the morning of the 23d, the expe- 
dition was hauled intoa creek near Hipp’s 
Point, to refresh the men, previous to 
attacking Walker’s post of 50 men and 2 
eannon, At that moment a steamer 
was heard coming down theriver. The 
men were made to lie down on their rafts. 
It wasa perilous moment, The steamer 
passed without any one on board having 
seen or suspected the lurking danger. 
A road or track was soon cut towards 
the flank and rear of Walker's post, 
which they silently reached. The sig- 
nal (asingle shot) was given. The Costa 
Ricans rushed with the bayonet with 
horrid yells upon their surprised foes, 

and in half a minute resistance was at 
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an end. A panic had seized them 
Some were bayoneted—the rest sprun 
off the bank into the deep and rapi 
river. One brave officer (Captain Thom 
son) did all that mortal man could do 
to rally the men, but in vain—the on- 
slaught was too sudden and overpower- 
ing to admit of a resistance. Captain 
Thompson only ceased his exertions 
after he received a second severe bayo 
net-wound. His very enemies, admiring 
his signal gallantry, liberated him sub- 
pipe gd at_ Greytown, where also the 
did all in their power to alleviate his 
sufferings. One man besides Captain T, 
was saved from the river, and five es- 
caped into the forest. The rest are said 
to have perished. - 

“A sufficient foree having been left to 
guard Hipp’s Point, the rest of the ad- 
venturous band again committed their 
lives to the precarious chances of the 
river upon the same rafts, which had 
now become rickety and insecure. The 
arrived close to Greytown about 2 o’cloc 
on the morning of the 24th. Here again 
fortune favoured them; for a steamer 
was just getting up her steam to ascend 
the river. She was immediately taken 
with three others. Had the expedition 
been delayed an hour later in its descent, 
it must have perished. It would indeed 
have been ‘touch and go;’ the slightest 
touch from the steamer would have 
separated the slightly-bound pieces of 
the rafts, and sent the Costa Ricans in- 
stantaneously’ to a watery grave. 

“ By dawn of day the steamers were 
taken, without loss, and the Costa Ri- 
cans also in possession of Punta Castilla 
(or Punta Arenas), which they have 
always claimed as belonging to their 
country. 

“ At the same time, the inhabitants of 
Greytown became aware of the presence 
of this unexpected invasion. The place 
was soon in confusion and commotion, 
one party, the most numerous, threaten- 
ing violence to the foreigners in the 
place (mostly Americans), under the ery 
of ‘ Viva Costa Rica!’ However, the 
officers commanding the expedition dis- 
countenanced any and every hostile at- 
tempt against the inhabitants of Grey- 
town, and left the place next morning 
in the captured vessels. 

“In the mean time, the U.S. consul 
made an application to the officer com- 
manding the British squadron at Grey- 
town, to protect the property of Cap- 
tain Joseph N. Scott, agent for Messrs. 
Charles Morgan & Son, of New York, 
from a forcibleseizure by a force of Costa 
Ricans under the command of Colonel 
Joaquin Fernandez. 
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“To this, Captain John C. Erskine, 
senior officer, replied from on board the 
Qrion, dated 24th Dece., 1856, that ‘he 
had taken steps, by landing a party of 
marines from one of Her Majesty’s ships, 
to protect the persons and private pro- 
perty of Captain John Scott, his fam- 
ily, and all citizens of the United States 
of America; which the officer of the 
Costa Rica force, now at Punta Arenas, 
also assured him should be placed in no 
peril.” Then, as regards the capture of 
the steamers, Captain Erskine, in con- 
tinuation, very judiciously expressed 
himself as follows :— 

“«To prevent all misapprehension, I 
think it, however, right to state that the 
steamers and other property belonging 
to the Accessory Transit Company, being 
at this moment the subject of a dispute 
between two different companies, the 
representatives of which are on the spot, 
and one of them authorising the seizure, 
I do not feel justified in taking any steps 
which may effect the interests of either 

arty. 
re With respect to the participation 
of a force of Costa Ricans in the seizure 
and transfer of the steamers alluded to, 
I must observe that these steamers, hav- 
ing been for some months past employed 
in embarking in this port and conveying 
to the parties with whom Costa Rica is 
now carrying on active hostilities, men 
and munitions of war ; it appears that as 
a non-belligerent, I am prohibited by the 
law of nations from preventing the exe- 
eution of such an operation by a belli- 
gerent party.—I have the honour, &c., 
Joun E. Erskine, 
Capt. and Sen. Officer. 
To B. 8. Corrrett, Esq., 
U.8. Consul at Greytown. 
Dee, 24, 1856.’ 

“On ascending the river, when off the 
mouth of the river San Carlos, (which, 
as before stated, is a tributary of the 
river San Juan,) one of the steamers was 
despatched to ascertain if General Jose 
Joaquin Mora (brother to the President 
of Costa Rica) had arrived at the em- 
barcadero with the main body of the ex- 
peditionary army; and if so, to report 
the success of the expedition to Grey- 
town, so that measures might immedi- 
ately be taken for carrying promptly 
into effect the second part of the plan of 
operations, On proceeding up the San 
Carlos, five men, placed on a raft as 
videttes, became so frightened by the 
noise and appearance of the approaching 
steamer (never having before seen orima- 
gined the like),that they plunged into the 
river, and were bouann in the attempt 
to reach the bank. The steamer then 
landed two men to cut their way through 
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the forest to the embarcadero, in order 
that General Mora might receive timely 
notice that the steamer was no longer an 
enemy, 80 that the probability of his fir- 
ing upon her might be removed. Gene- 
ral Mora was found at his post, with 800 
men, followed by a rear-guard of 800, 
who have since also arrived. In addition 
to these, two transport corps of 600 
men are alternately employed in carry- 
ing provisions, ammunition, &c., from 
the interior to the embarcadero. 

“ Having now the four river-steamers 
at command, the Castillo Rapids and the 
steamers John Ogden and Ruth were 
soon taken by General Mora. He then 
moved up to Fort San Carlos, which, 
with the lane steamer and detachment 
of men there, was also taken by strata- 
gem. Then the two lake-steamers, San 
Carlos and Virgin, not aware of these 
occurrences, came across the lake with 
passengers from California, and were 
also taken by General Mora, who gene- 
rously sent the passengers on to Grey- 
town in the captured steamers.” 

Such is the Costa Rican account 
of this very cleverly executed enter- 
prise, which we have no reason to re- 
gard as incorrect in its details, as 
there is no doubt about the truth of its 
results. It was just at the moment 
that Captain Spencer had finished 
politely landing the Californian pas- 
sengers, to the number of four hun- 
dred, above alluded to, that we made 
our appearance in the Texas; when, 
as he had nothing to detain him 
except a laudable curiosity to inspect 
us, he vanished as soon as that was 
satisfied. As there are no means of 
communicating across Lake Nicara- 
gua, now that the steamers hitherto 
used for the transit are in the hands 
of the enemy, Walker must have re- 
mained for many days in total igno- 
rance of the occurrence, which cannot 
but seriously affect his position ; while, 
in all probability, the first authentic 
intelligence which he received of its 
details were, some weeks after, from 
the lips of one of his most tried friends 
and followers, whom I accompanied 
as far as Panama on his way to re- 
join Walker from the Pacific side, 
and who could not have arrived at 
headquarters for a month after the 
capture of the steamers by Spencer. 
It is easy to imagine the state of 
a and suspense in which 
General Walker has been kept by 
this unexpected, and to him unac- 
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countable, cessation of reinforcements 
and supplies from the Atlantic coast. 
Meantime the effects of the blow 
have been somewhat over-estimated 
in Central America: it is generally 
supposed that the career of General 
Walker is terminated, and that in 
another month the invasion of Nica- 
ragua by filibusters will become mat- 
ter of history. Even if that be so, the 
episode will always be interesting; 
but if, on the other hand, the Ameri- 
cans permanently retain their footing 
in the country, every record of the 
earlier events of their occupation of 
it, and every incident in the career 
of their leader, will become valuable. 
Having had some favourable oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
these, I will briefly recount the his- 
tory of Walker and his expedition up 
to this time. 

The discovery of gold in California 
produced a rush from all parts of the 
world towards the western shores 
of the continent of North America ; 
the remote position of the country, 
however, and the slender traffic with 
which it had heretofore been favour- 
ed, made the process of emigration 
one of considerable difficulty. Va- 
rious routes were adopted by the 
hardy gold-seekers; some plunged 
boldly into the western prairies, and 
sealing the Rocky Mountains, arrived 
half famished at their destination; 
others hazarded the stormy passage 
round the Horn, and often never ar- 
rived at all; while a third section 
found their way across some part or 
other of that neck of land which 
connects the Northern and Southern 
continents, and which is now known 
by the newly-invented appellation of 
Central America. The facilities for 
crossing this Isthmus were offered at 
two points. At one place, between 
Chagres and Panama, the distance 
between the Atlantic and Pacific is 
only forty-eight miles, while three 
hundred miles farther north, and con- 
sequently affording a shorter route, 
the magnificent lake of Nicaragua, 
which is connected with the Gulf of 
Mexico by a navigable river, is sepa- 
rated from the Pacific by a neck of 
land only twelve miles across. 

These rival routes have both been 
largely patronised by Californian pas- 
sengers: the one by Panama, which 
was established some years before 
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the other, they now cross by rail- 
way ; while in Nicaragua they ascend 
in steamers to the western shore 
of the lake, and perform the remain- 
ing twelve miles on mules. Four 
lines of steamers connect Panama 
and San Juan del Sur on the one 
side, and Aspinwall and Greytown 
on the other, with California and the 
Eastern States. It was not until 
1851 that a company was formed, 
under the auspices of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
called the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany, for the purpose of conveying 
passengers through Nicaragua; for 
this purpose a charter was obtained 
from the Nicaragua Government for 
a transit route, in which it was stipu- 
lated that a certain annnal per-cent- 
age should be paid by the Company 
to the Government out of its net pro- 
fit. In the following year the route 
was first opened, and every month 
hundreds of travellers, belonging to 
the most enterprising and progressive 
race in the world, passed through this 
magnificent and fertile country, and 
wondered no less at the extent and 
variety of its resources, than at the 
apathy and incapacity of the inhabit- 
ants, calling themselves civilised, 
who could allow them to remain un- 
developed. A corresponding degree 
of astonishment was doubtless felt 
among the Nicaraguans themselves, 
when they found their country turn- 
ed into a highway, which crowds of 
impetuous Anglo-Saxons traversed 
like those gigantic ants whose broad 
beaten tracks are to be seen in their 
own forests. 

The contact produced results which 
were only natural under the circum- 
stances. It became evident to the 
Nicaraguans, who had been for two 
years engaged in a bloody civil 
war, that the infusion of a little 
Anglo-Saxon courage and energy on 
one side or the other would termi- 
nate the struggle in favour of the 
faction who could secure it ; while so 
tempting an appeal was not likely to 
be made in vain, to men who were 
only longing for an excuse to enter 
the country as permanent occupants, 
which they had coveted when transit 
passengers. But in order to under- 
stand the circumstances under which 
the Nicaraguans applied to the Cali- 
fornians for assistance, it will be 
necessary to glance summarily at the 
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history of the country for a few years 
preceding this event. In 1815, Nica- 
ragua, then a Spanish colony, at- 
tempted an insurrection to throw off 
the dominion of the mother country. 
This, however, proved abortive, and 
it was not until six years after that 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and- Costa Rica, declared 
their independence of Spain. In 
1822 they were incorporporated with 
Mexico under the Emperor Iturbide. 
Upon his overthrow, which hap- 
pened soon after, a federal republic, 
similar to that of the United States, 
was formed, composed of the five 
central American States, with a 
national assembly at Guatemala. 
Upon this occasion the republic only 
existed two years, the most impor- 
tant feature in its legislation being 
the abolition of slavery throughout 
the States; but it was reconstituted 
in 1829 by General Morazan, and 
destroyed by Carera; indeed, during 
a period of twenty years, all these 
States were a prey to a series of 
devastating revolutions, sometimes 
endeavouring to reunite, sometimes 
at war with one another, nearly 
always at war within themselves. 
In 1851, Honduras, San Salvador, 
and Nicaragua formed a union; in 
1852 it was dissolved, and Senor 
Pineda was elected President of 
Nicaragua. In the following year he 
died, and an election taking place 
to fill the vacancy, Senors Castillon 
and Chamorro were the candidates. 
Chamorro by force of arms obtained 
possession of the polls throughout 
the State, and defeating Castillon, 
banished him from Nicaragua. COas- 
tillon, however, who, as the democra- 
tic and therefore popular candidate, 
had a large number of partisans in 
Nicaragua, was not a man to be thus 
easily crushed, and, while an exile in 
Honduras, organised an expedition 
composed of refugees like himself, and 
with them marched boldly upon Leon, 
his native town. Here he was re- 
ceived with acclamation. Joined by 
crowds of political adherents, who 
are in these countries accustomed to 
enforce their views by blows, by 
them he was proclaimed Provisional 
Director of the republic; routed 
Chamorro in a pitched battle, and 
obliged him to take refuge in Gre- 
nada, to which city he forthwith laid 
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siege. Although commencing under 
such favourable auspices, success did 
not crown the efforts of Castillon. 
For eight months Grenada was be- 
sieged, and even after Chamorro’s 
death the war was carried on by his 
partisans with so much vigour, and 
there seemed so little chance of peace 
being restored to the country, that 
Castillon eagerly listened to the sug- 
gestion of some American gold-specu- 
lators, that he should apply for the 
assistance of some Californians, who 
had already rendered themselves no- 
torious by an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion into Sonora, from which they 
had just returned. Of this expedition, 
which had for its object the conquest 
of the department of Sonora in 
Northern Mexice, General Walker 
was the leader, and although his 
daring attempt at establishing an in- 
dependent republic there had failed, 
he gained so high a reputation for 
military skill and prowess, that Cas- 
tillon at once perceived the acquisi- 
tion which such a man, with a few 
brave followers, would prove to his 
undisciplined and almost demoral- 
ised army. He therefore applied to 
Walker to know the terms upon 
which he and his followers were pre- 
pared to join the Nicaraguan army. 
The price demanded by Walker was 
a grant of land, fifty-two thousand 
acres in extent, to be selected from 
any unoccupied lands jin the State. 
These terms were at once complied 
with by ,Castillon, and Walker lost 
no time in organising his expedition. 
A glance at the personal history of 
the remarkable man who conducted 
this daring enterprise may not 
be uninteresting. General Walker’s 
father had been a banker in Scot- 
land, and emigrated to the United 
States in 1820. Walker himself 
was born in 1824, but manifested 
a roving disposition. At an early 
age he graduated successively in law, 
physic, and divinity; travelled for 
a year in Europe; returned to the 
States, and became the editor of a 
newspaper in New Orleans; thence 
proceeded to San Francisco in Cali- 
fornia in a similar capacity, which 
he relinquished to take command of 
the Sonora expedition. On his return 
from this he entered into the ar- 
rangements above stated with Cas- 
tillon. In stature, General Walker 
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is but little over five feet four. His 
features are described as coarse and 
impassable ; his square chin and long 
jaw denote character, but his lips are 
full, and his mouth is not well form- 
ed; his eyes are universally spoken 
of as the striking feature of his face— 
of a singularly light grey, they are 
so large and fixed that in a daguer- 
reotype the eyelid is scarcely visible. 
His manner is remarkably self-pos- 
sessed, and some of his most intimate 
friends, who have been with him 
throughout the most trying scenes 
of his Nicaraguan experiences, have 
assured me that under no circum- 
stances have they ever observed him 
to change countenance, even to laugh, 
or to alter in the smallest degree his 
slow and precise mode of diction. 
He is at all times taciturn, and when 
he does speak it is directly to the 
point. He manifests a contemptuous 
indifference to danger without being 
reckless, and altogether seems better 
qualified to inspire confidence and 
respect among lawless men than to 
shine in civilised society. 

He is ascetic in his habits, and his 
career hitherto has shown him to be 
utterly careless of acquiring wealth. 
Highly ambitious, it is only due to 
him to say that his aspirations, how- 
ever little in accordance they may 
be with the moral code in vogue at 
the present day, are beyond riches. 
Like the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
he has a fixed faith in the star of 
his destiny, and like him he doubt- 
less will be branded by the civilised 
nations of Europe as an unprincipled 
adventurer or a heaven-born hero, 
according as he fails or succeeds in 
his daring enterprise. 

In the month of June 1855, 
Walker and his fifty-six were enlisted 
by Castillon in the democratic army 
of Nicaragua. His first engagement 
took place at Rivas, where, with a 
hundred natives and fifty-six Ameri- 
cans, he engaged the aristocratic or 
servile troops, as they were called, 
under General Boscha. The natives 
running away, the fifty-six Americans 
were left to fight it out, and were de- 
feated, with a loss of twenty-two 
killed. Their determined resistance, 
however, produced as salutary an 
effect upon the enemy as a victory, 
as General Boscha owned a loss of 
180 in killed and wounded. This 
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was followed by the battle of Virgin — 
Bay, in which the democratic forces 
under Walker were victorious, and 
the reputation of Americans for 
prowess established. At this time 
the death of Castillon by cholera 
left the conduct of affairs almost 
altogether in the hands of Walker, 
whom the democratic leader had 
just appointed to the command of 
his army. A considerable number 
of recruits arriving from California, 
he now determined to take Grenada, 
which was captured by 110 Ameri- 
cans, with the loss of only one man, 
after having stood a siege of nineteen 
months against the democratic army 
under the command of sundry Nica- 
raguan generals, This decided the 
war in favour of the democrats; and 
Castillon being now dead, Walker 
was proposed by some of the demo- 
cratic leaders as president. This 
honour, however, he declined. On 
the 23d of October a treaty of peace 
was signed between General Walker 
and General Ponciano Corral, the 
commander-in-chief of the aristocra- 
tic army, in which it was stipulated 
that a certain Patricio Rivas should be 
named provisional president of Nicar- 
agua for fourteen months; that he 
should appoint his ministers of state ; 
that there should be a general oblivion 
of ali that had previously taken place 
for political faults and opinions; 
that the army of General Corral 
should be reduced to 150 men, and 
the army of Walker to the same 
number; that the united armies 
should be placed under the com- 
mand of General Walker, who should 
be recognised as general-in-chief of 
the army of the republic, and named 
guch by a decree of the government. 
The signing of this treaty took place 
at Grenada with great eclat. The 
two armies were drawn up in the 
Plaza; Generals Walker and Corral 
embraced one another in _ their 
presence; and the heads of the 
new government were announced, of 
whom four were Nicaraguans, and 
two, including Walker, Americans. 
Thus, for the first time after an 
incessant internecine war of two 
years’ duration, was peace restored 
to Nicaragua through the instru- 
mentality of the American filibuster. 
Sixteen days after Walker embraced 
Corral in the Plaza of Grenada, 
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he was unfortunately obliged to have 
him shot there, in consequence of 
an intercepted correspondence which 
has since been published, and which 
affords undoubted evidence Of the 
treachery of Corral, who was in 
league with Guardiola and two 
other Nicaraguan generals to de- 
stroy Walker, of whom they hatu- 
rally felt jealous. 

The country being now in a state 
of profound peace, Walker turned his 
attention to the development both of 
its mineral and agricultural resources, 
and to the establishment of his foreign 
relations upon a satisfactory basis. 
President Rivas was a timid man, of 
no mental calibre and very little 
energy, and acted entirely under the 
dictation of his general and chief. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more 
interesting occupation than that to 
which Walker now devoted himself, 
in his endeavours to regenerate a 
magnificent but neglected country. 
He visited the gold regions of Chon- 
tales and Segovia, and circulated 
reports of their wealth far and wide; 
numerous decrees were passed guar- 
anteeing life and property, extending 
immunity to political offenders, and 
holding out inducements to immigra- 
tion; a department of colonisation 
was organised, and every effort made 
to attract settlers to explore for 
themselves the mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth of a country which only 
requires an enterprising population 
to enable it to take, when joined with 
the neighbouring States, an indepen- 
dent position as a Central American 
Republic—with a constitution doubt- 
less constructed on very different 
principles from that of the United 
States, but which, wisely and ener- 
getically carried out, would render 
her a formidable competitor to the 
Northern Federation. 

Secretly entertaining these views, 
which, however, he had not thought 
it prudent openly to express, General 
Walker induced President Rivas to 
send a minister to the United States, 
in the hope that his recognition by 
that Government would prevent the 
neighbouring Central American re- 
publics, who had already shown symp- 
toms of alarm at his progressive 
tendencies, and the power he had 
acquired over Rivas, from combining 
to eject him from Nicaragua, The 
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United States Government, however, 
did not think that Walker’s chances 
of success were at that time suffi- 
cient to warrant a recognition of the 
government he had. been instrumen- 
tal in establishing, and therefore 
refused to receive Colonel French, 
upon the ground that the condition 
of political affairs in Nicaragua was 
not acquiesced in by the citizens of 
that country. In consequence of this 
refusal by Mr. Marcy, diplomatic re- 
lations between the government of 
Nicaragua and Mr. Wheeler resident 
minister of the United States there, 
were suspended. 

The news of the non-recognition 
of Colonel French at once decided 
y-4 hesitating Pa re of Central 

erica; and Guatemala, Hond 

St. Salvador, and Costa a 
sumed a hostile attitude. The in- 
sults offered by the latter to a 
peaceful emissary of General Walker 
resulted in an open rupture. On the 
20th March, 1856, the Costa Rican 
army met the force which General 
Walker had detached under Colonel 
Schlessinger, amounting to 207 men, 
composed of French, Germans, and 
Americans, and utterly routed them, 
Schlessinger himself Sater the first 
to set the example of flight: for this 
he was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to be shot; but he avoided 
his fate by effecting his escape, and 
he is now supposed to be serving in 
the Costa Rican army. The Costa 
Ricans followed up this success by a 
surprise upon Virgin Bay, where they 
killed a number of shopkeepers, and 
innocent persons employed by the 
Transit Company. They then attacked 
and succeeded in occupying Rivas, 
with a force of about 2500 men. One 
of the most determined struggles 
which has taken place during the war 
now ensued. General Walker, who 
happened to be marching on Leon, at 
once turned back, and with a force 
of only 500 men advanced upon 
Rivas. The battle commenced earl 

on the morning of the 11th of April, 
and raged throughout the rest of the 
day with the greatest fury. General 
Walker lost the whole of his staff, 
and the Americans performed prodi- 
gies of valour. Their loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to about 
180, that of the Costa Ricans was 
estimated at over 500. Although 
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remaining masters of the field, the 
latter evacuated it eighteen days 
afterwards, and returned precipitately 
to Costa Rica; the reason assigned 
in the public proclamation by General 
Canas being the alarming outbreak of 
cholera. 

Meantime General Walker deter- 
mined to make a second attempt, to 
convince the authorities at Washing- 
ton that the government of Nicaragua 
had the approval of its citizens; and 
for this purpose he despatched thither 
Padré Vijil, a native of the country, 
who succeeded in inducing the Se- 
cretary of State to recognise him as 
Nicaraguan minister, although the 
political condition of Nicaragua was 
precisely the same as when, two 
months before, he had refused to 
recognise French. 

It may be remembered that, before 
Walker’s arrival at Nicaragua, a 
Transit Company had been formed by 
Mr. Vanderbilt with the then exist- 
ing Nicaraguan Government, upon 
terms which I have above described. 
Not one farthing, however, of the 
twenty per cent due to the Nicaraguan 
Government out of the annual net 
profits, which were well known to be 
large, had ever been paid by\the 
Company; and President Rivas at 
last, at the instigation of General 
Walker, upon the refusal of the Com- 
pany to explain, matters, or liquidate 
the large debt due to the State, abro- 
gated the old grant, and regranted 
the route to fresh American specu- 
lators, who undertook, in considera- 
tion thereof, the transport of re- 
cruits for Walker’s army from all 
parts of the Union. Long and com- 
plicated proceedings between Mr. 
Vanderbilt, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, and the new Transit Company, 
in which Messrs. Morgan and Garri- 
son soon became the leading men, 
now took place—proceedings which it 
would be tiresome here to detail, and 
which have already cost the United 
States Government endless trouble 
and annoyance. Their most unfortu- 
nate result, so far as General Walker is 
concerned, has been to make for him 
an enemy of a powerful, wealthy, and 
not very scrupulous man in Vander- 
bilt, who has now allied himself to the 
Costa Ricans, and whose daring and 
energetic agents have enabled those 
bastard Spanish troops to accomplish 
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a feat of strategy in the seizure of the 
river-boats belonging to the present 
Transit Company, of which they were 
otherwise incapable. 

When so many events happen con- 
currently, it is always difficult to 
maintain a chronological sequence; 
and in order thoroughly to appreciate 
General Walker’s position at this 
crisis, it is necessary to recur again to 
the battle which had just been fought 
at Rivas. A short time before this event 
took place, with a view of conciliat- 
ing the democratic party, the seat of 
government was moved from Gre- 
nada to Leon, which had always 
been considered their headquarters, 
and thither the President Rivas 
went, leaving Walker in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Rivas. It 
was here that the weak president in 
an evil hour listened to the whis- 
perings of Salhazar and General 
Heres, influential leaders of the old 
party, who took this opportunity 
of inflaming the mind of Rivas 
with jealousy against Walker, until 
at last they induced him to enter 
into a traitorous correspondence 
with the Costa Rican Government, in 
which he assured the enemies of his 
country of his co-operation in any 
designs that they might entertain 
against the Nicaraguan army, com- 
manded by General Walker; and as 
an earnest of his sincerity, he wrote 
to Walker, urging him to come with 
all speed to Leon, to defend him 
from threatened attacks from that 
quarter, hoping thus to withdraw his 
attention from the town of Rivas, 
so as to enable the Costa Ricans 
to attack it with greater chance of 
success. General Walker, in com- 
pliance with this request, had scarce- 
ly accomplished half the journey, 
when he heard of the attack upon the 
town of Rivas. He instantly returned, 
fought the Costa Ricans, as above de- 
scribed, discovered the treachery, and 
proceeded at onee to Leon. Here 
he saw Rivas, but did not tax him 
with his unworthy conduct. His 
close connection with that imbecile 
old man, and a certain regard he 
entertained for him, prevented his 
bringing about an open rupture: he 
simply informed him, that in conse- 
quence of what had come to his 
knowledge, he had determined, upon 
the expiration of Rivas’ presidency, 
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to have himself nominated as a can- 
didate. He then returned to his 
headquarters, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards, Rivas, panic-strick- 
en, fled from Leon with those: lead- 
ers of the old party who were friendly 
to him, and ensconced himself in the 
remote town of Chinandagua, thus 
isolating himself from the rest of his 
cabinet, and practically breaking up 
the government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Don Firmin Ferrer, one 
of the late cabinet, and a native of 
Nicaragua, was appointed president 
provisionally, until a general election 
whould take place. This was held 
“two weeks afterwards, and General 
Walker was elected president by the 
almost unanimous vote of the people. 
This was not to be wondered at, as 
the great majority of the inhabitants 
are Indians, violently opposed to 
the Spanish rule, and desirous of 
that of the Anglo-Saxons. Walker 
had scarcely been elected president, 
when Salhazar was accidentally inter- 
cepted crossing the bay of Fonseca, 
on his way to carry out his intrigues 
in Guatemala. He was the bearer of 
a correspondence deeply implicating 
Rivas, and was consequently prompt- 
ly despatched to General Walker’s 
headquarters, who, upon receiving 
his admission to signatures to letters 
of a treasonable character, ordered 
him immediately to be shot—a sen- 
tence which was carried into execu- 
tion without any unnecessary delay. 
General Walker now sent Mr. Oak- 
smith to Washington as his repre- 
sentative, Padré Vijil not having been 
satisfied with his residence there, 
but the Government refused to re- 
cognise him. He has been fol- 
lowed by Don Firmin Ferrer, who 
is still waiting for recognition. 
Shortly after, in October last, fol- 
lowed the battles of Massaya and Gre- 
nada, the details of which are too fresh 
in the public mind to render any 
fuller description necessary. Though 
Walker was victorious, he perceived 
that it was essential to his safety to 
destroy the old capital Grenada, be- 
cause it was too unhealthy to garri- 
son with his own troops; and he no 
sooner evacuated it than it became a 
stronghold of the enemy, from which 
the transit route, so important to his 
position both in a military and finan- 
cial point of view, could at any mo- 
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ment be threatened. This magnifi- 
cent old Spanish city, which in its 
palmy days had contained a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 inhabitants, was 
consequently burnt to the ground. An 
old church, however, situated about a 
mile and a half from the lake’s side, 
was spared; and here General Hen- 
ningser took refuge, with 400 men, 
some guns, and a large supply of 
ammunition, when he was surrounded 
by about 2000 Central Americans. 
The Costa Ricans were now allied 
with San Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras, and the united force suc- 
ceeded in effecting this operation 
about the 22d of last November. 

The gallant little band, hemmed in 
by an overwhelming force on all sides, 
unable to escape by the lake, in the 
absence of means of communication, 
took refuge in the church, with the de- 
termination of protecting their guns 
and ammunition to the last. The siege 
lasted for nineteen days. Twenty-nine 
men, who were holding the pier, so as 
to keep open the communication with 
the lake, were betrayed by a Cuban, 
and cut off toa man. General Walker 
arrived in a small steamer, but was 
unable to offer any assistance, as all 
the men he could spare were engaged 
protecting the transit route. Mean- 
time a fortnight glided by, and the 
situation of the garrison was becom- 
ing desperate; not only had every 
horse been eaten, but the most ter- 
rible methods were resorted to to 
sustain life. Day and night an in- 
cessant and galling fire was kept up 
on both sides, Various attacks of the 
enemy were met with most deter- 
mined resistance. To add to the hor- 
rors of the siege, cholera broke out, 
which was increased by the impossi- 
bility of burying the dead; and the 
putrid atmosphere, and poisoned wa- 
ter, and scanty food, frightfully dimi- 
nished the numbers. On the 19th 
day, of the 400 men, 150 only were 
left, and General Henningsen at last 
reluctantly determined to abandon 
his guns, and, with the weak and ex- 
hausted remnant of his men, cut his 
way through the enemy’s ranks, or 
perish in the attempt. Upon that 
night, however, General Walker had 
— his rescue, and Henningsen 

the satisfaction of seeing a force 
landed in the rear of the enemy. This 
force, which consisted only of 175 
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men, forced their way over three suc- 
cessive breastworks, and after a most 
gallant and daring attack, formed a 
junction with Henningsen, though 
with the loss of nearly half their num- 
ber. The allies, disheartened, drew 
off in despair, and occupied the fol- 
lowing day in quarrelling among 
themselves, so that Henningsen was 
enabled to embark his guns without 
having a shot fired at him. Many of 
the sick and wounded from the siege 
of Grenada arrived at Greytown 
while I was there, and described to 
me in vivid terms the horrors of that 
event. Such was the position of mat- 
ters at the period of my visit, and it 
‘ was then said that Walker had alto- 
gether 1000 men in good fighting or- 
der. Since then, various attacks have 
been made, during the end of January 
and the beginning of February, upon 
General Caiias, whose headquarters, 
are a few miles from those of Walker, 
but without any marked result. So 
long as the river San Juan is in the 
hands of the Costa Ricans, Walker will 
be prevented from undertaking any 
expedition on a large scale, while his 
army will dwindle away for want of 
reinforcements. Itis possible, indeed, 
that by early intelligence we shall 
hear of the success of the filibusters, 
who have already attacked the Costa 
Ricans upon the river, and who may 
succeed in forcing their way up ; but 
the protracted struggle has already 
had the effect of disheartening many 
of Walker’s men, and it is now be- 
coming doubtful whether, under any 
circumstances, he will be able per- 
manently to maintain his position of 
President in Nicaragua. His ultimate 
success is clearly as much to be de- 
sired in a political point of view by 
this country, as it is to be deprecated 
by the American Government. 

Ever since the disclosures by Gene- 
ral Goiocuria of Walker’s real inten- 
tions, in which the latter frankly 
asserts that ‘“ Nicaragua is a great 
deal too fine a country for those 
d——d psalm-singing Yankees,” the 
American Government has taken a 
very different view of his proceedings ; 
they now perceive the danger that 
would arise from the formation of a 
federal union of the central Ameri- 
can republics and Mexico by Anglo- 
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Saxons. No sensible American ever 
either hopes or desires to annex to 
the United States these countri 
containing a population of 9,000,000, 
who have vainly endeavoured to carry 
out republican institutions, and who, 
if infused into the United States, 
with the rights of citizens to which 
they would be entitled by the con- 
stitution of that country, would be a 
source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Added to this is the oppo- 
sition which would arise on the part 
of the North against the annexation 
of so large a tract of tropical country, 
involving slave-labour. The question 
for the American Government to con- 
sider is, whether it is preferable for 
these States to remain as they are, 
or to be incorporated into a federal 
government by Anglo-Saxons, under 
institutions by no means republican 
in their character, but adapted to 
the present peculiar political condi- 
dition of the inhabitants, necessarily 
partaking of the nature of a military 
dictatorship. It is clear that such a 
government, springing as it were from 
a neighbouring republic, but so op- 
posed to it in its institutions, would 
be highly unpalatable to the United 
States, but a source of satisfaction to 
this country, as proving that those 
vaunted institutions are not suitable 
to every clime and race; while, at 
the same time, we should find a 
counterpoise to the Northern Re- 
public, and hear no more of its 
aggressive designs, 

The magnificent resources of these 
countries, now neglected, would be 
developed, markets would be erected, 
transit routes innumerable established 
between the two oceans, and Cen- 
tral American questions, as between 
this country and the United States, 
set at rest forever; that they have 
ever existed arises simply from the 
fact, that Americans generally are as 
ignorant of questions affecting the 
future of Central America as we are 
ourselves; or we both of us would 
know that it is impossible, from the 
nature of things, for either country 
to extend its possessions into a region 
destined, from its geographical posi- 
tion, to be formed ere long into an in- 
dependent State. 
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“ Always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I ja. and known. 


Roam thus, brother of the staff! 
and thou shalt not only see, but know 
and feel! Roam with the hungry 
heart, with a heart hungering after 
beauty and wisdom, with a heart 
open to impressions of things great 
and small—from the grandeur of a 
mountain to the loveliness of the 
heather-bell, from the prattling of 
the child to the maxims of the hoary 
head—and thou shalt see ofttimes 
things which angels love to look on 
—sometimes, perhaps, things which 
make angels weep! See everything! 
Nature has no disappointments, no 
blanks, no failures. Her dullest, 
dreariest scenes will have beautiful 
revelations for thee, if thou have 
faith and patience. We were tramp- 
ing once across a moor, bleak, flat, and 
swampy, the cherished home of soli- 
tary snipe and misanthropic heron. 
A thick mist hung around us, pass- 
ing in on our breath and clinging to 
our whiskers; the shadow of smel- 
fungus was creeping o’er us, and we 
had almost said in our heart, “ All is 
barren,” when suddenly the wind 
arose, drifting and driving the mist 
before it in columns and wreaths, 
and the sun broke forth in his might, 
gradually widening the orbit of his 
glory, darting his beams after the 
retreating clouds, and raying their 
watery dimness with rainbow col- 
ours. The glory above made us for- 
get the waste wet swamp beneath. 

Stay not thy foot at Nature’s call! 
Let not the mountain-steep daunt 
thee! If thou hast no other pleasure, 
thou wilt feel at least 

“ The elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 

That play of lungs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil.” ‘ 

But who is there—surely none—of 
our brotherhood, that hath not felt 
the mind rise with the body, the 
heart spring with the ro and the 
soul expand as it finds itself face to 
face with the mighty hills, symbols 
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of strength, and sees in their rugged, 
majestic, giant forms the grandest 
types of creative power? 

ver as we have ascended from 
height to height, and seen the world- 
picture grow beneath us, all its details 
of champaign, valley, wood, rock, and 
sea gathering and forming into one 
whole of expression and design, we 
have seemed to know why the temp- 
ter choose the mountain-top to set 
forth the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them; and have felt a 
glory in the common heirship of 
creation, which has absorbed, as the 
sun does the mists, all the petty de- 
sires and ambitions of mere posses- 
sion in the one grand thought: 
“ This is thy work, O God! and thou 
hast given to me, to all who look 
upon it, to walk therein, and to see 
thy power reflected thereon !” 

Climb ever! Some manifestation 
will await thee: it may be at morn, 
at noon, at eventide, or at night; 
but bide thy time, and thy soul will 
not go away empty or unfilled. We 
have sat on the highest peak of 
Snowdon, whither we had climbed 
on our hands and knees at early 
dawn to see the sun rise, with a 
thick fog shrouding the whole world- 
vision save the few feet of rock 
around us. Even our comrade by 
our side loomed vague and spec- 
tral, like an erl king, a wild hunts- 
man, or a figure in Turner’s pictures. 
Faithless and distrustful, our heart 
began, to rebel within us, as hour 
passed on hour, and still we looked 
into the same gloom. Our thoughts 
even turned regretfully to the break- 
fast-table at Bedgelert, and the cakes, 
the eggs, the fresh trout, which we 
knew about that time would appear 
thereon. Presently a:lightness was 
felt to be permeating the obscurity, as 
though the spirit of eh hag being 
softened and brightened by some ge- 
nial influence; and then, after a while 
the dark shroud was seen lifting and 
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rising from off the earth, like a huge 
bird, now poising on its pinions, 
now flapping them heavily, reveal- 
ing beneath a groundwork of green, 
patches of lake and woodland, and 
the dim outlines of hills. As it rose, 
and rose higher and higher, it seemed 
as though some enemy in the air 
were attacking it; buffeting and 
rending it, and swaying it to and 
fro, until, like a discomfited host, it 
broke and fled in rolling masses, or 
dispersed in light clouds, like flying 
squadrons, leaving no trace behind 
save some fleecy drift hanging to a 
hill-top, or mist-wreaths drooping 
over the bosom of a lake. Our time 
had come. We looked from Snow- 
don’s top on one of those glorious 
panoramas, so complete, so perfect, 
that they seem worlds in miniature; 
@ panorama wherein the different 
elements take not the eye singly, 
but blend in the proportions of de- 
sign and unity. It was, indeed, a 
little world which lay below—a world 
of mountain, lake, and plain, belted 
and girded by sea and cloudlands. 
The valleys had melted away, or were 
recognisable only in waves and dips; 
the broad rivers had become mere 
bright meandering lines; the woods 
and plantations showed as green 
spots, and the towns as homesteads 
scattered, o’er the broad expanse. 
But the height, which dwindled the 
smaller features, had mellowed and 
beautified the grander ones. The hills 
swept with a gentle slope, and rose 
and fell in graceful undulations; the 
lakes, dwarfed in size, though multi- 
plied in number, shone like large stars 
in the sunshine; and over all, now 
sweeping in broad waves, now dimpl- 
ing and rippling, now sleeping calmly, 
lay the wondrous harmony of light 
and. shade. The sun was high in the 
heavens ere our thoughts again turn- 
ed to Bedgelert and its fleshpots. 
We were scarcely equal, even, to ap- 
preciating fully the comic effect of a 
disaster which befell a Cockney who 
had come upon us during our tryst. 
Bowbell was all spick and span; he 
might have been sent forth asa walk- 
ing poem by Moses & Son; he was 
stamped all over with “154 Mino- 
ries.” But his glory was his hat, a 
bran-new gossamer, which he wore 
perched on the side of his head. We 
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had caught his eye, more than once 
wandering with a glance of contempt 
over our well-worn tweeds and patch: 
ed boots, and lighting especially on 
our wide-awake, bound on our head 
by a handkerchief. We had thought 
little of him, however, until, bending 
ourself to a gust which swept sudden- 
ly over the mountain-top, we heard a 
loud ery, and, looking up, saw Bow- 
bell standing with streaming hair and 
uplifted hands, watching the gossa- 
mer, as it drifted down the moun 
tain-sides, now hanging for a while on 
a jutting crag, then bounding on and 
on again, until lost in the depths be- 
low. We did our best for him by 
tying a kerchief over his head, tur- 
ban fashion, and tried in every way 
to console him; but he would not be 
comforted; and the burden of his la- 
mentation was ever, “that ‘at, that 
Lunnun ’at.” 

He who climbs Vesuvius at night, 
stumbling over the heaps of cinder, 
bruising his shins, and scarring his 
hands against the rugged edges, 
would demand some higher compen- 
sation than to look on the dark sides 
of the crater cone. He will rarely 
find it, however, unless he wait till 
dawn, or the night be bright and 
starry. We did. Scarcely had we 
sat dewn to rest at the foot of the 
small cone, when we observed a great 
excitement among our guides, who, 
by violent gesticulation and vocifera- 
tion, indicated that they observed 
something unusual in the aspect of 
the mountain, and vehemently urged 
a rapid descent. The very idea, how- 
ever, of beholding even a partial 
eruption, at such a time and place, 
fixed us to the spot. 

Twas a fit night for such a scene. 
The air was heavy and sulphurous; 
the sky dark and murky; not a star 
shone forth in it, and the moonlight 
fell with a faint twilight gleam on 
the waters of the bay. There were 
soon signs and pertents of a move- 
ment within. eavings and loud 
rumblings were heard, as though a 
thundercloud were pent in the bosom 
of the mountain. The lava-stream 
grew live und turbid. The little 
wreaths, which hang ever round the 
edges of the crater, grew and gather- 
ed into one huge mass, which roared 
and tossed as it rose and rolled swift- 
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ly on, like the breathings of a spirit 
of evil, spreading darkness and gloom 
around, Fiery swords of flame flash- 
ed through and through the smoke- 
cloud, streaking but not lighting. it; 
and these again were soon absorbed 
jn one large fire, which rushed, strong 
and fierce, from the crater’s mouth 
raging in wild bursts and wrathfal 
gusts, coursing after the smoke, and 
making the heavens lurid with that 
strange fearful glare which the’ soul 
associates with fire and doom. The 
roar within deepened; and the fire 
grew fiercer every moment, the 
smoke blacker and thicker; and then 
there was a sound as of a torrent 
bursting its bounds, as the rushing 
of a mighty wind, the sweeping of a 
tornado, and forth from the moun- 
tain’s depths there gurged floods of 
flame and storms of fiery balls, which 
shot meteor-like into the air, and 
then fell and rolled around us with 
all the force of red-hot shot, Ever 
and anon there would be a lull, a 
smouldering; and then again the 
voleano would send up its erup- 
tion of fire and smoke and ashes. 
Amid the grand and terrible features 
of the scene was one which had 
much of beauty in its effect. Ever as 
the mountain worked, the lava stream 
swelled and glowed, gushing from its 
outlet, and running in burning rills 
down the mountain-side. It has 
been often described as snake-like, 
No word images it so truly. Its 
glowing colours have the same bril- 
liant fearful beauty which attracts 
and repels, its motion is so gliding, 
and yet so swift; and there is a ser- 
pent fascination in it, too, which 
rivets the gaze, though the eyeballs 
grow hot, and the brain burns from 
contact with the molten hues. 

There was in our company a fledg- 
ling savant, who puta dollar in the 
lava to get its impression. He turn- 
ed to some other object for a moment, 
and on coming back found that the 
coin had assumed all the appearance 
of a copper piece. Much and long he 
pondered over this metallic pheno- 
menon. We hada clue to the mys- 
tery, as we had seen a guide hover- 
Ing about, and shrewdly suspected 
that the dollar, with the face of Carlo 
Terzo in intact grimness and ugliness 
upon it, was quietly reposing in his 


pocket. We marked that uight in 
white, though our eyebrows looked 
for weeks afterwards as if they had 
been. done with burnt cork, and our 
skin was dusky and grimed as 8 
charcoal-burner’s. Personal appear- 
ance was something, too, in those 
days. 

We know of no influence more 
malign and ungenial, or which rises 
more surely as a thick cloud betwixt 
the soul and nature, than the sultr+ 
ness of a tropic eve. The air is still, 
charged with heat and oppressive- 
ness. The mind and body, enervated 
by the long contest, and not yet re 
strung by coolness and quiet, are 
electric with irritation. e usual 
trials have all a double power. The 
sultriness seems suffocation. The 
mosquito stings with the venom of a 
serpent, and the rumpled rose-leaf 
has the torture of Procustes’ bed. It 
was at such a time that we once be- 
gan to climb a hill in the island of 
Grenada, at the top of which a lake, 
called the Grand Etange, lies in the 
hollow of an extinct crater. It is 
not for the lake, though that is curi- 
ous enough, that the ascent is gene- 
rally made, but for the glorious 
bursts of landscape which at every 
turn meet the sight. Insensate and 
indifferent, we toiled upwards, neither 
turning to the right nor the left, nor 
once looking behind us. It was 
enough to endure; we could not en- 
joy. On reaching the Grand Etange, 
we lay down beside the margin un- 
til the coolness and the calm had 
soothed our irritation, and restored 
perception and harmony to the soul. 
We turned to descend, and stood in 
the presence of a tropic night. The 
moon and the stars did there indeed 
rule the night—not serve it. Theirs 
were the dominion and the power. 
They shone now with no flickering 
gleam or unsteady twinkle, but with 
a full radiance, spreading their sway 
over the blue waves of the ocean, 
which glowed and trembled with 
vibrations of light, flooding the cane- 
fields of the plain with a soft golden 
brightness, and lighting up the 
masses of foliage which lay on the 
slopes, and at the foot of the hill— 
here showing the tall form of some 
feathery palm, bamboo, or tall tree 
rising above the rest—here revealing 
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some opening where the vegetation 
pe thick and rich, or hung in gar- 

ds and wreaths of creepers from 
the branches of trees. It was solemn 
to look on the “vault of heaven 
studded with stars and nebulw;” on 
the earth mantled with its rich 
vegetable covering ; on the vast ocean, 
and hear no sound, see no move- 
ment in these great elements, save 
the steady flow of the moonlight, and 
the starlight, and the constant motion 
of the waves. At times there seem- 
ed to come a sound from the trees 
and the foliage—not a rustle, nor 
even a murmur, but a soft gentle 
waving, like the distant moving of 
wings. Beside this there was calm 
and silence. Long we gazed on this 
seene, and at the different turnings 
beheld it under new phases. About 
midway we were sensible of a move- 
ment amid the foliage, which ended 
in one of the most beautiful and novel 
effects we ever witnessed. At first, 
a few tiny sparks were seen rising 
between the leaves; these multiplied 
and multiplied, until myriads on 
myriads of fire-flies swarmed over the 
vegetable space, lying on it like a mot- 
tled beam, oscillating and swaying in 
bright sparkles and waving lights. It 
was a fine image of the force of mul- 
titude, this tiny insect by its myri- 
ads lighting up and covering the 
depths and masses of a tropic forest. 

We have not brought forward these 
pictures as illustrations of moun- 
tain effects or mountain sensations. 
Travellers who have trodden the Him- 
alay and scaled Ararat would laugh 
at our mountains as mole-hills; but 
we introduce them as instances where 
patience and waiting on nature have 
been rewarded by grand and beauti- 
fal revelations. 

The hills, too, have not only their 
sublime manifestations, but their as- 
sociations. They have been the birth- 
place of free-born men and free-born 
thoughts, the refuge of free men flying 
from oppression and wrong. They 
have been the temples whereon rude 
faiths have piled up their altars. 
They have given their boldest images 
to poets, and psalmist and prophet 
have found in them the truest sym- 
bols of God and His might. 

As such, they will have words, 
thoughts, and inspirations for the 
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brother pilgrim, which will be worth 
seeking, worth finding. 

Thou must seek the hills, but thy 
pathways will lead thee across the 
py Lesser in majesty than the 

ills, lesser perhaps in beauty than 
the valleys, they will have a dignity 
and an import in thy sight, as the 
arena of man’s toil, the fields where- 
in he drops his sweat, plants and 
digs, that he may eat of the fruit of 
the ground and live. The first men 
were of the plains; there they led 
their flocks, there pitched their tents, 
sowed and gathered, and offered 
up their sacrifices. Thus they will 
have a sacredness in thine eyes. They 
will have a beauty, too, the beauty 
of luxuriance and fertility ; the beauty 
of waving corn, of green grasses, of 
fragrant herbs, of running water, of 
clustering vines and tree-tops, rich 
with leaves and heavy with fruit. 
They have not associations of strong 
thoughts or bold images, but they 
are transcripts of primeval state— 
pastoral poems, eloquent of peacefal 
labour and simple destiny—types of 
Almighty goodness tempering the 
doom of toil. 

Yet how often have they been 
scenes of strife and war; and how 
many of them, like Marathon, seem 
formed as arenas, wherein man might 
contend with man, and set his battled, 
hosts in array. Even when man’s 
hand and man’s work are not visible, 
as in the wilderness of the prairies 
and the steppes, and the arid bar- 
renness of the desert, thou wilt see 
in their magnitude and vastness a 
grand and terrible phase of nature. 
Humboldt says, if he might yield to 
the charm of memory, he would dwell 
on the calm of tropic nights—would 
recall the deep wooded valleys of the 
Cordilleras or the peak of Teneriffe. 
His soul had evidently its kinship 
and sympathy with the grand and 
the awful. We must confess that in 
“the happier aspect of the wild fer- 
tility of nature reclaimed to the use 
of man, fields waving with golden 
harvests, and peaceful dwellings ris- 
ing by foaming torrents,” we find our 
brightest pictures, We love ever to 
trace the hand and track the foot of 
man amid the works of God. The 
plain, the cultured plain, then, espe- 
cially if it be watered by flowing 
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streams and shadowed by surrounding 
hills, presents to us the very perfec- 
tion of nature’s revelations. 

Two pictures of this character— 
the Vega of Granada and the plain of 
Olympia—have a foremost place in 
our memory. There are vignettes and 
smaller sketches very precious and 
very dear to us, but these are our 

-d euoeres, our art-pieces. 

The beautiful Vega! in its beauty 
a silent idyll—in its romantic as- 
sociations a grand epic! We see it 
now as it first appeared tous. A 
mass of sunshine hung o’er the earth, 
wavy with dancing mote and shot 
with rays and beams, which seemed 
as though they might have been the 
pathways of angels in their passage 
to and fro from heaven to earth. A 
broad long plain, encircled by a 
mountain rampart, lay basking in 
this sunshine, bathed ia it, flooded 
with it. The sunshine lay every- 
where—on patches of red soil now 
lying fallow, on the tree-tops, deepen- 
ing the autumn tints of their leaves; 
on the waters of the Xenil, which 
passed with a silver gleam by towns 
and cities, through farmyards, vine- 
yards, pasture-lands, now disappear- 
ing under masses of foliage, now 
darting again into the light. It fell 
on the mountain-sides with a mild 
gentle gleam, like the fading away of 
the more gorgeous brightness below ; 
it glanced on the snow-heaps on their 
summits, making them shine like sil- 
ver crowns, and passed in a stream 
through the dark passes and gaps 
which stood as gateways in the moun- 
tain-barrier. This sunshine followed 
us on and on, though mingling gradu- 
ally with the shadows of the hills, as 
we drew nedrer and nearer; until at 
last there stood before us, in all its 
beauty and grandeur, the city of the 

oor. 

The picture was most unique and 
picturesque in itself, and had been 
the scene of a history as unique and 
picturesque as ever was annalled in 
the records of man. 

It was a scene on which the eye 
loved to linger ; on which it would 
have wished to open and close nightly 
and daily—one which the soul would 
have chosen for the closing years of 
its commune with earth. And here 
it was that Gonsalvo de Cordova 


spent the eve of his great day; not in 
seclasion or privacy, but surrounded 
by magnificence, ; hospitality, and 
courtesy, ‘setting amid the radianee 
of former glory. After having lived 
the great life and done great 
deeds, to pass onwards into repose 
with the halo of achievement resting 
on him, and bearing still the impress 
of former state, is, we think, the 
grandest end of a great der 
even than death on the battle-field. 
It is better than Yuste, with its 
scourges, eel-pies, and clocks——better 
than eremite cell—better than courts, 
with their petty intrigues and eti- 
quette. Few seek such an end, fewer 
find it. 

If we dared so far to scrutinise the 
design of creation as to think that 
certain spots had been formed ex- 
pressly for certain events and certain 
actors, rather than that man had 
fitted himself and his acts to the 
= of nature, we should have 

elieved that the plain of Olympia 
had been designed as an amphitheatre 
for the gathering and assemblage of 
the Greek people, so perfectly is it 
in unison with the Greek character. 
We can imagine the Greek eye 
dwelling with the fulness of delight 
on the symmetry of its formation, on 
the beautiful proportions of its fea- 
tures, on the graceful undulations by 
which hill, plain, and river were 
preserved from the ruggedness and 
the straight lines so abhorrent to 
his taste, on the clear defined effect 
of light and shade, and recognising 
therein his ideal stamped in nature. 

When the Greek no longer wanted 
an arena, the plain fell back into the 
hands of nature, and is now se cover- 
ed with wild luxuriance and. richest 
vegetation, that it is hard to fancy 
how men eould there have driven 
their chariots, coursed their horses, 
and ran their races. We saw it, 
perhaps, in greater beauty than the 
Greek ever did; for there must ever 
be moré or less of sand and sawdust 
in all the spots where man sets up 
his exhibitions. Less soft than the 
Vega, the plain of Olympia is more 
luxuriant, and more perfect in form. 
We cannot define that form ;. its 
beauty consists in the absence of 
regularity, and- in the ; of 
the whole. The hills encircle it, 
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but not, with rampart or barrier 
aspect, Each hillock of the chain 
seems to stand by itself, raising up 
its peak with a gentle swell towards 
the clear sky, and shooting out its 
spare with a gentle curve into the 
plain; whilst betwixt them, deep 
green hollows, alcove-shaped, still 
more break the line into slopes and 
undulations. The plain itself teems 
with vegetation. The eye finds no- 
where a bare spot. Even the patches 
of corn are overshadowed by the 
exuberance of the herbage and the 
wildlings which grow around. Far 
enough apart from each other to 
prevent their being taken for clumps 
or avenues, stand great grand old 
oaks—the generations perchance of 
oaks which had been marks and 
goals during the Olympic games. 
Covered by their own goodly garb of 
leaves, and garlanded and festooned 
by creepers, which hang around and 
from them, they stand grandly, 
like old priests with their wreaths 
and fillets. Throughout flows a 
river, winding and meandering in 
gentle turns, which might have sug- 
gested to the Greek the line of 
beauty he so loved to use in all his 
works. The clear bright sky from 
above throws here and there a well- 
defined, delicate contour of light, but 
does not, as in the Vega, suffuse the 
scene with the fulness of sunshine. 

Olympia was more classical—more 
strictly beautiful; the Vega softer, 
warmer, more sunny. In the one we 
would have read heroic history—in 
the other, dreamed over poetry. 

Ere we were half sated with the 
glory of the place, the flesh cried out, 
“I thirst ;” and we turned to seek 
water up. one of the hollows, which 
is supposed to have been the stadium 
of the foot-race. The ground was, 
however, so thickly wooded, so mat- 
ted with undergrowth, that we could 
trace no outline. After a while we 
came on a simall stream, but the 
water was so tepid and brackish 
that it repelled our thirst, and we 
turned away in loathing. At this 
moment we felt a touch on our 
shoulder, and on turning round saw 
standing beside us the wild ragged 

of a man, with matted beard, 
torn cloak, and holding a staff in his 
hand—a solitary herdsman of the 
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plain. He pointed with his finger to 
his throat, to show us that he under: 
stood our want, and then waved us 
onwards. We followed until he stood 
still by the edge of the same s 

and then scarcely a foot from it we 
saw a tiny fountain bubbling up 
from the sand. The water was 
delicious, pure, and cold as ice. We 
drank and drank, and ever as we 
stopped, our guide invited us ‘by 
bow and wave of the hand to fresh 
draughts. It was his possession, and 
he was doing the honours as a host. 
These touches of courtesy, thrown 
over a dry crust or cup of cold water, 
have for us the truest grace of hospi- 
tality ; and the simple, personal pre- 
sentation of a poor gift like this has 
for us a greater charm than the 
parade of butler and footman and 
beat of gong, by which we are usher- 
ed to a banquet that is left to speak 
for itself. 

Beside the plains we would place 
one picture of a valley, a scene in 
the sister isle, as scarcely second 
even to them. We had explored 
Killarney and Glengariff, and were 
seeking some more work for the 
wandering foot. Our host suggested 
the Blackwater, and it was then de- 
bated whether, starting from a cer- 
tain point, we should go up or down 
the stream. Chance led us down- 
wards, and thus gave us one of our 
most beautiful memories in the valley 
of Lismore. The view is here a lead- 
ing feature, a chief beauty, not an 
accessory. We looked first on the 
vale from the old castle, which is 
built on a precipitous rock, and so 
near the edge that the turret window 
overhangs the deep waters which 
flow beneath. Dark and sullen lies 
the river there, yet how bright it 
glistens far away upwards to the 
west, in the rays of the setting 
sun, its waters rolling on the splen- 
dour in a broad sheet of liquid 
light, through belts of verdure and 
tree-clad slopes, all kindling with the 
same glow. With majestic sweep 
they roll onwards towards that bar- 
rier bank, and then, breaking into 3 
dozen branches, form a fairy-like lake, 
with its cluster of tiny islets, each 
scarcely large enough for an eider- 
duck’s home, yet gleaming with the 
hues of tufted herbage and emerald 
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shrubs, Thenagain the waters unite 
and settle in the gloomy pool, which 
reflects the castle walls, and the over- 
hanging boughs that cover its founda- 
tion; for not a foot of the old base- 
ment is to be seen, so many trees 
have sprung forth from its crevices, 
to tapestry the rock, with a leafy 
tracery. Blithely, and with. freer, 
brighter impulse, the streain rolls on 
again through many a league of 
meadow, lawn, and park, now skirt- 
ing the edges of thick plantations, 
now stretching boldly across the 
champaign. A silver gleam is seen 
resting at the foot of the wooded 
height which bounds the horizon, 
and the river is lost to the eye. 

The pervading sense of beauty left 
by this scene did not make us wholly 
insensible to the prospects of supper, 
as we returned to the inn in the 
town. ‘“QOould we have anything 
for supper?” we asked of our host. 
“ Yes, shure!—what would yer hon- 
ours like?” ‘Is there any bacon?” 
“‘Bacon—och! devil a bit; isn’t the 
mate of the old pig all gone, and the 
young one isn’t kilt yet?” “ Eggs?” 
“Eggs! shure there were hundreds, 
this morning, but hadn’t Judy carried 
them all to the Youghall market— 
bad luck to it!” “Fish?” At the 
word Pat’s face brightened. ‘Is it 
fish you'd be liking?’—shure yer 
honours shan’t want a supper while 
there’s a salmon in the Blackwater ; 
and maybe the sweet evening air, and 
the ripple of the waters will give ye 
a better relish in ating it.” Away 
went Pat with his tackle, and we 
followed, rather despondent at the 
thought that our supper was then 
waiting for us at the bottom of the 
Blackwater. However, Pat’s hopes 
were realised much sooner than Irish 
hopes generally are, and in less time 
than we could have thought, he had 
hooked, gaffed, and landed his fish, 
which, by a process almost, magical 
for an Irish kitchen, was soon served 
before us in rich creamy steaks. 
Whether it was the effect of Pat’s 
romance, we know not, but the 
shadow of the scene without did 
follow us to our meat, giving it a 
relish and piquaney which come not 
of the palate alone, 

Adventure and curiosity will carry 
thee to. the mountain, thorough- 
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fares, lead thee. across the. plains, 
brother! but thou must the 


valleys. Leave not one behind thee, 
or thou mayst lose a gem. How 
many arise before us now;, rocky. 
valleys; happy valleys; deep sar 
age glens in eastern lands; the 
sunny vine-clad valleys of Italy ; the 
wild dells of Cornwall and ales; 
the soft vales of Devon, We 

not stay to picture them, or our 
paper would be a Marlborough House, 
too small and limited for the collec- 
tion. They will fit hereafter, per- 
chance, as scenes and backgrounds 
to our incidents of travel. 

We need not advise, thee of wood 
and forest. There is in our northern 
race a general love, real or feigned, 
true or romantic, for forest life and 
woodland scenery. Few men are so 
wedded to clubs, ’Change, or counter, 
but that they fancy once a-year, or 
at least once in their lives, that they 
could live like Robin Hood in the 
wild greenwood, or should like gypsy- 
wise to set up their kettle in some 
woodland glade, and lie rolling on 
the grass and basking in the sun, a 
sort of sylvan Diogenes. It may be 
perhaps that this is the old instinct 
surviving from Teutonic migrations ; 
one of those instincts which centuries 
of civilisation cannot wholly rub out. 
If there be one luxury of nature 
sweeter, purer, and more unalloyed 
than another, it is that of holding 
commune with her under the green- 
wood tree. We know no delight to 
equal that of wandering”in an old 
wood, sitting here, and lying there— 
watching how 


“The enormous elm-tree boles do stoop 
and lean 
Upon. the dusky brushwood underneath, 
eir broad curved branches, fledged with 
clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath ;” 


and how the giant beech and veteran 
oak spread their dark green layers of 
shades; or dwelling lovingly on the 
rich undergrowth, where 


“Growths of jasmine burn, 


Their humid arms festooning tree to tree, 
Ape the root, through , STeen grasses 


urn 
The red anemone.” 
And where the violet lies in ambush, 


and the blue-bell droops its head, and 
the daisy with a hundred other 
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wildlings “looks up and laughs,” 
and all the while the song of birds 
makes sweet melody; insects pass 
humming through the air; the leaves 
rustle gently, and the light slants 
softly and delicately through the 
foliage from bough to bough, to play 
in dancing, trembling shades on the 
sward beneath. 

What could a man, whose soul and 
body were at ease, desire more than 
to lie thus, until hunger, cold, sleep, 
or some of the necessities of human- 
ity, drive him forth? Did we wish 
to nerve our hearts for stern work or 
great enterprise, we would pitch our 
tent amid the mountains. Were we 
nourishing Arcadian visions or phil- 
anthropic schemes, we would associ- 
ate them with the plenty and fertility 
of the plains, Did we seek impres- 
sions of peacefulness and beauty, we 
would bide in the valleys; but to 
gain true tranquillity of soul, to re- 
vive gentleness and lovingness in the 
heart, to infuse a healthy vein of 
poetry into the thoughts, there is 
nought like a day in the woods. 

ad we sinned against our brother 
seventy times seven, and craved his 
forgiveness, we would seek it at such 
a time and place. 

We remember once casting off the 
burden of a materialism which had 
hung on our mind for months, and 
entered like iron into the soul, by a 
day’s ramble through a cork wood in 
Spain. The shade, the stillness, the 
forms of the huge old trees which 
threw their gnarled arms into the 
air, or knit them together in leafy 
arcades; the vistas made by forest 
openings and windings, had all an 
exorcising influence on the dark 
spirit within, and thoughts came 
forth, and feelings were stirred, 
which had long been strangers to us. 
Little groups of rural life strayed oc- 
casionally across the solitude. The 
tinkle of a bell would be heard, and 
then would appear a mule, the leader 
of a long train, all laden with char- 
coal, and attended by villanous-look- 
ing carboneros. There would be a 
rustle amid the brambles, and a 
herd of swine followed by a rising 
Gurth would burst forth grunting 
and scrambling for the acorns which 
fell from the boughs, and crunch- 
ing them betwixt their jaws with all 
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the gusto of gourmandise. ‘Now and 
then we should cross a wretched 
venta with a slatternly hostess knit: 
ting at the window, and a group of 
contrabandistas eating, drinking, or 
gambling inside. Towards eve, deep 
in the forest glades, we came upon @ 
convent, ruinous and almost desolate, 
The gateway was destroyed, the 
outer walls broken down, the bell 
had been torn from the tower. With- 
in, the picture was just as melan: 
choly. The pavement was torn up, the 
cloisters were deserted, weeds grew 
around the well. One poor priest 
was now the sole occupant of the 
place; he was the last of sixteen 
brethren, and seemed as though he 
should soon follow—sickness and 
poverty were fast wearing him away, 
Why should he tarry? what was 
there left for him, save to cry the 
Ichabod over the desolation of his 
house ? 

This picture of the monk and his 
house was little in keeping with the 
verdant, self-renewing vitality around, 
and yet the sadness and loneliness 
of the scene toned well with the 
sentiment of forest inspirations. 

We love the trees in their corpora- 
tions as woods and groves, and we 
love them, too, singly and individually 
Many an old talking oak, garrulous 
beech, and gossiping hawthorn, 
‘*mere babblers in the land,” have 
we met and held pleasant intercourse 
with. There have been old yew- 
trees, too, full of saws and maxims, 
which have preached us many 2& 
homily. As utilitarians, too, and poli- 
tical economists, we have had dis- 
course with the trees which bear 
food for man, though we must confess 
that our practical philosophy has ge- 
nerally oozed away before our admira- 
tion for the beauty which many of 
these possess, spite of the axiom that 
utility and beauty seldom go together. 
Those old chestnuts—do we not 
think more, when looking on them, 
of the rich bursting blossom, and 
the fresh green scalloped leaves, 
than of the brown fruit which the 
shower down so liberally, and whic 
is afterwards converted into those 
hand-to-mouth meals, eaten in squares 
and at the corners of streets? We 
fear, too, that we have often prized 
the cocoa palm more for its form and 
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earriage than for the materials it fur- 
fishes for man’s use, or for the 
fecundity which supplies crop after 
crop to meet the wants of simple 
appetites. It is otherwise with the 
date. We never see it without our 
fancy being carried away to the his- 
tory of those whirlwind warriors, 
who shook the kingdoms of the 
East; and who, in all their rapid 
marches and conquests, lived on a 
few dates and a little muddy water. 
We have seen much of the olive 
in its own land, and love it for old 
acquaintanceship. Even the dull 
grey leaves when lit into silvery 
gleams by the sunshine, have a 
charm for us. Whatever beauty it 
has, however, is of the sombre re- 
ligious cast, and we should of our 
self regard it rather as the symbol of 
celibacy and seclusion, than of the 
fatness which makes man of a cheer- 
ful countenance, and of the fruitful- 
ness which fills so many mouths with 
pleasant unctuous food. What oili- 
ness, fatness, and fulness have come 
from that grave grey tree! A goodly 
jovial tree is the fig. It is a very 
type of plenty, a sign of fruit-bearing 
power. It seems to laugh in its lusti- 
hood, and to rejoice in the strength 
which throws forth leaves and fruit in 
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such profusion. We remember being 
once much struck with a gigantic fig 
at Santa Maura, which grew beside a 
fountain amid a wilderness of briérs 
and underwood. As it stood tower- 
ing aloft, ample and portly, flingin 
its strong limbs covered with b 

fat leaves into the air, it seemed the 
very picture of a veteran rejoicing in 
the fulness of years, the fulness of 
vigour and productiveness, and de- 
lighting to cast far and wide the sha- 
dow of his own richness. 

Rest we awhile from the con- 
templation of nature! We have tar- 
ried long amid the scenes which have 
fed our own soul with bright pleasant 
impressions, and for which we bless 
the wandering foot which led us 
among them. But to thee, brother 
pilgrim, we can only say as at first, 
“See everything—see for thyself.” 
Only roam amid them with the seek- 
ing eye and hungry heart, and moun- 
tain, plain, valley, wood, will not 
only have beauty for thee, but affini- 
ties and interpretations. Look on 
them as fitted and formed for this 
great drama of ours, and thou wilt 
better comprehend the purposes of 
God and the destinies of man. Turn 
we next to man and his works. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Whatever man touches he marks 
with his glyph. On all his works, 
whether done by a single hand or 
by the collective will of a race, he 
leaves his sign, and stamps the im- 
press of the feeling in which they 
were created; and this he does so 
unconsciously and instinctively, that 
they bear often a truer record of his 
character and purposes than his 
creed or code, chronicle or chrono- 
logy. The more earnest man’s feel- 
ings are, the more certain will be 
the mark he sets on his works. He 
stamps his faith with a deeper seal 
than his pleasures or his politics. He 
writes himself more strongly in his 
burial-places than in his marts or 
palaces. Such works, bearing such 
record, the wandering foot will find 
scattered over the earth in monu- 
ments and relics, tombs, cairns, 


and old ruined temples; laid up in 





cabinets and collections; standing 
patient and present in the palaces, 
cathedrals, homes, bourses, and work- 
shops of yesterday and to-day. For 
so often have the revolutions of the 
world swayed man to and fro, from 
barbarism to civilisation, that we 
can ever and again trace him through 
all the stages of his rise, progress, and 
decline. So multiplied, so vari 
and so distinct are the records o 
his religion throughout the world, 
that it would seem as though every 
symbol of his faith, every form in 
which he had expressed his worship, 
had been preserved. From_ the 
mumbo jumbo of the poor African 
to the glorious temple of the Greek, 
there is no link wanting. From 
image to altar, from altar to temple, 
we can track him through every 
phase of belief. 

Of the ruder forms we know none 
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more striking and expressive than the 
cromlech.. It fitly symbols.the faith 
of stern-hearted, strong-willed men, 
which rejected mumming, tinsel, or 
images, and uttered itself sternly and 
grandly in circles and altars of mas- 
sive unhewn stone. It is cited as 
one of the peculiar circumstances in 
the building of the Temple, that 


“No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes 


rung! 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric 
sprung.” 


More guiltless still of hammer or 
chisel was the Druid’s temple. It 
owed nought to builder’s skill or 
sculptor’s art; men’s hands sought 
the materials from nature, and set 
them up, unfashioned, unwrought, 
unsculptured, in their own rude 
form, and yet not without a certain 
design and symmetry. We may pon- 
der over these cromlechs, but not 
mock them. The religion they typi- 
fied was too dark, too terrible, to 
clothe itself in ridicule or burlesque. 
The most perfect cromlech we ever 
saw, we hit upon by accident in 
South Wales. In one of our wander- 
ings, we saw in the distance a pile of 
rocks which struck us as strange 
and curious ; and we turned aside, 
as was ever then our wont, to see 
what this might mean. After forcing 
our way through a thick brake, and 
emerging into the open, we found 
ourselves in the presence of one of 
these druidical temples, It stood on 
a slope, in a hollow formed by an 
overhanging rock, and had evidently 
once been environed by a wood or 
thicket. There was the outer fence, 
formed of large stones placed side by 
side in a circle, with their pointed 
ends uppermost, yet without any uni- 
formity of size or weight: one had 
fallen, another was broken in twain ; 
and this was all that time had done 
to them. This evidently enclosed 
the penetralia, for the space was too 
limited to admit a crowd of wor- 
shippers. In the centre stood the 
altar, three huge stongs or masses 
of rock, two raised perpendicularly, 
the third laid horizontally upon them, 
with a slight slope towards one end. 
So skilfully had these stones been 
adjusted, that the upper one, during 
the long, long years, had scarcely 
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worn the points of those on. which it 
rested; and so beautifully. was it 
poised, that it rocked and swayed 
with the slight impulse of onr 
strength. In all the pride of our 
science we look back with contempt 
on savages and the dark ages, and yet 
somehow these savage men, in those 
dark times, had intuitions of mechan: 
ism which enabled them to do things 
which we should stagger at. This al- 
tar was, we believe, meant rather for 
sacrifice than oblation ; and often, 
doubtlessly, had the human victim 
writhed and bled thereon ; and thence 
had arisen the incense of human blood 
which had, as they thought, such a 
grateful savour in the nostrils of their 
gods. This strange rude emblem ofa 
dark rude faith had for us a deep sig- 
nificance, as one of the earliest mani- 
festations of man’s attempt to erect a 
temple and construct a creed. 

Tis a long leap from this wild 
weird scene to the three solitary 
temples, which “stand between the 
mountains and the sea” at Pestum; 
and yet there are similitudes and aff» 
nities which connect the one with the 
other. They—these temples—remain 
a lone and mysterious record, whilst 
of the palaces and streets which once 
were ranged around them, no one 
stone stands upon another. They, 
too, represent an early stage in the 
development of a faith, though not 
so early, perhaps, in comparison with 
the growth of the race, as the Druid 
monuments do. There is no terrible- 
ness typified in those stately columns 
—no bloody rites or incantations sug- 
gested by the elegant forms around; 
and yet, whilst looking on these ruins, 
the thoughts naturally reverted to 
the darker memorials we had seen 
in other lands of man’s beginnings in 
belief. Here we see the nascent idea 
of the beauty and the perfectness 
which afterwards expanded fully in 
the religion of the taste and the in- 
tellect. There the first’ conceptions 
ofa worship fierce and bloodstained, 
unsoftened by art and refinement, 
nurtured in wilds and wildernesses 
—a worship of savage war-nurtured 
men, which, keeping its earnestness, 
became converted into the holiness 
and purity of a true faith. In both, 
we see man’s first efforts to develope 
a belief. In one we haye supreme 
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intelligence as the first principle, in 
the other supreme power. We see 
the beginnings, and we know the 
ends; we know how the religion of 
mind and art ended in extinction 
and deserted ruins, and how the 
race which began with Druid rites, 
and Druid piles, rejoices now in 
Christianity and Gothic cathedrals. 
Apart from such thoughts, these 
temples had a great interest in them- 
selves. Surrounded by the beauty of 
an azure sea, by green hills, marble 
cliffs, and a rich cultivated country, 
they stand immediately amid the 
waste and solitude of a desert. For 
miles the grass grows rank and wild; 
briers and brambles creep round the 
plinths and pediments, and the mal- 
aria keeps aloof man with his dwell- 
ings and cultivation. A few wretch- 
ed herdsmen with their cattle hover 
round, but they have all, men and 
beasts, the sickly cadaverous look of 
things which had breathed and fed 
upon the pestilence. “Oh, they are 
nature’s own,” says the poet. Not 
so! They are man’s,—-still his, though 
deserted and solitary; and “theirs a 
voice for ever speaking to his heart.” 
We wére not suffered to linger 
long about them. During our short 
stay the guides made as smoke in- 
cessantly, and take frequent pulls 
from the brandy-flask, giving us the 
encouragement of good example. 
Even after we had taken to our 
boats, they strove, by song and speech, 
and even by thrust of oar, to keep us 
from drowsiness, for in that poison- 
ous air sleep is death. We need not 
turn, however, to different races and 
distamt ages to seek the varied cha- 
racters in which man imprints the 
signs of his religion. We find the 
contrast existing in the same country 
and the same faith; in the rude sim- 
plicity of the chapel built on the 
mountain cliff, and the rich chaste 
grandeur of Gothic cathedrals—the 
ideals of religious expression. We 
remember being much struck with 
such contrast once on coming from 
St. Petersburg, and entering a poor 
country-church in ourown land. The 
last we had seen was the Kazan. &t. 
Tsaac’s had not then reared its glories. 
It was a noble temple. The lofty 
roof, the spacious aisles, the double 
rows of red granite pillars, the gor- 
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us splendour of the altar, were all 

in the spirit of magnificence, and 
would have been solemn in their 
effect, save for the banners, flags, and 
horse-tailed ensigns which hung from 
the walls, the keys of a captured city, 
and the baton of a flying marshal, 
which were fixed as trophies to a 
column, and which seemed to say 
that the church had been built more 
for man than God. The next we en- 
tered was a little village-churech in 
the isle of Grain in the Medway. It 
was certainly the smallest, meanest 
structure bearing that sacred charac- 
ter we had everseen. In many places 
the plaster had fallen from the walls; 
the pavement was broken; the few 

ews there were, were worm-eaten. 

here was no monument on the walls; 
no ornament adorned the ceiling or 
chancel. The con tion was of 
the humblest class. Not a coat or 
bonnet was to be seen in the assem- 
bly; the snow-white smock-frock, 
the clean loose gown and cap, were 
the principal attire of the sexes; and 
yet there was an earnestness in the 
responses, a fervour in the devotion, 
a seriousness in the faces of these 
simple people, with gave to the 
house in which they offered up their 
prayers a solemnity greater than 
flaunting trophies or splendid page- 
ants could have imparted. 
“That's hallow’d ground—where, mourn’d 

and miss’d, 

The lips repose our love has kiss’d.” 
Yes: that’s hallowed ground where 
our dead repose: and not only our own 
dead, our own loved ones, but the 
dead of all ages, and of all lands. 
The body consecrates the spot where 
it finds sepulture. It is the strongest 
instinct of immortality, this anxiety 
man ever shows for the bestowal of 
his dust and ashes, and the sacredness 
with which he invests their resting- 
place. There are no memorials, not 
even those of his faith, more thickly 
strewn, on which the wandering foot 
more frequently lights—none are 
more varied or more distinctive of the 
thoughts and feelings of races. 
how many forms does this reverence 
show itself, and each so illustrative 
of the time and the people, that by 
the aid of these and their temples, we 
might moralise, if not write, their 
history. The tomb hewa in the 
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solid rock was a grand simple form 
of sepulture worthy of patriarchal 
eharacter. The thought of exca- 
vating, in the most solid and least 
hom re of nature’s materials, a 

home, where, laid in his linen 
cloth, and with frankincense and 
myrrh heaped round, and the stone 
rolled to the door, he might meet the 
dissolution of his humanity in silence 
and exclusion, apart from the tread 
of foot or hum of life, was consistent 
with the simple dignity of primitive 
man 


At the foot of Mount Carmel near 
the sea, stands a rock, the face of 
which is covered with these tombs 
ranged in rows, one above the other, 
with here and there one of more pre- 
tentious size. As we passed this place 
once, we saw, to our surprise, heads 
popped out, and children’s faces peer- 
ing through them, and found on 
inquiry that the poor people, in fear 
of the violence and ravages of war, 
had fled from the villages and the 
country, bringing their chattels and 
their children with them, and had 
taken up their dwellings in the 
tombs. 

The principle of preservation, of 
warding off corruption as long as 
possible, of struggling against extinc- 
tion, seems to have been the prevailing 
une in the sepulture of the ancients ; 
and the idea of congregation—of keep- 
ing intact the community of a tribe 
or people, even in death—was also 
strongly manifest. To thiis we owe the 
pyramids and the custom of embalm- 
ing, and to the more fastidious dread 
of the process of decay, urn-burial. 
This usage of reducing man’s human- 
ity to a little heap of ashes, and then 
compressing them within the limits 
of a small vase, has a repulsive and 
undignified effect to us. Nor should 
we be more inclined towards being 
embowelled and embalmed than 
Falstaff himself, and would rather 
submit to the common course of cor- 
ruption than be preserved, tightened 
and swathed into mummy shape, 
We know not whether there was 
even dignity or grandeur in the 
apparition of the Etruscan king, 
which presented itself as a vision of 
royalty, with robe and sceptre, for a 
moment, and was then resolved by 
the first breath of air into a pinch of 
dust. The tomb we have ever 
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admired and envied most is that 
beautiful marble sarcophagus which 
stands on the sea-shore at Athen: 
with the Egean waves washing over 
it, the sun of Greece shining upon it, 
and the old memories grouped around 
it. Tradition assigns it to Themis- 
tocles, and tradition is in such cases 
enough for us. The tumuli in which 
the bones of old Scandinavian kings 
and warriors were found, lying with 
sword and spear, bracelet and circlet 
beside them, were sepulchres true 
to the Norse spirit. In the cata- 
combs at Malta, in the old city, we see 
the principle of congregation most 
strongly instanced: we descend by 
long deep steps, holding a flaming 
torch in our hand, and find ourself in 
a large vaulted space, through which 
run streets with niches of tombs on 
either side, some of these niches 
holding groups of tombs, the sepul- 
chre of a family: others having only 
one grave—that perchance of some 
lone man without kin, or who died 
the last of his race. And then again, 
there are chambers and compartments 
as though they were the divisions of 
generations—and thus we wander on 
for miles from street to street, through 
this city of the dead. It was a solemn 
thought this, of the two cities existing 
one above and one below—the cit; 
of the living and the city of the dead, 
—this removing of the dead out o 
sight, and yet keeping them in com- 
munity. 

So ancient are these cataeombs, that 
there is no record, no conjecture even, 
of the people to whom they belonged, 
The ancients perhaps invested their 
sepulchres with more of solemnity 
and sublimity; but the moderns have 
thrown a tenderer sentiment and 
softer feeling around the homes of the 
departed. Their principle has been, 
not to struggle with corruption, 
but to cover over and surround its 
operations with the luxuriance and 
beauty of present life. Birengsy 
enough, the men of the dark col 
north, rather, than the sons of the 
sunny south, have devoloped most 
fully the poetry of the tombs. We 
all know the green grassy mounds 
and tree-shadowed churchyards of our 
own land; and everywhere along the 
shores of the Baltic, and in the 
islands on the eoast of Sweden, the 
burial - places are little gardens 
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encircled by fences of geranium and 
sweetbrier—the graves beds of 
sweet fresh flowers. In a Jand and 
among a people where we least 
expected them, did we find a most 
beautiful expression of that sentiment 
and poesy which the hearts of the 
living offer as a tribute to the 
shades of the dead. It was in a 
cemetery at St. Petersburg, attached 
to the convent and church of St, 
Alexander Newski. The church was 
full of the triumphs of life and the 
royalty of death. Ozars and czar- 
inas lay there in their state, with 
the signs of their conquests waving 
above them. We passed hence into 
a large open space, where slept the 
thousands who could only claim the 
turf as a covering for their dust, and 
the vault of heaven as the canopy of 
their mortality. Rows of cypress 
and drooping willows cast their 
shadows o’er the place, and the wild 
tall grass almost confounded the 
divisions of the graves, Almost all 
these graves were of turf—few were 
of stone. None were unmarked ; 
the lowliest and most solitary had a 
rude cross at their head. Over some 
were placed sculptured emblems and 
allegories, which told, more truly and 
tenderly than lettered epitaph or 
inscription, the story of those who 
lay beneath. A bare tree, reft of its 
branches, its greenness, blighted, its 
trunk scathed and blackened by the 
lightning-stroke, bespoke the grief of 
a father mourning over the graves of 
& household—the lone heart uttering 
its plaint of utter desolation and be- 
reavement. Near this was a softer 
touch of pathos. There was a tiny 
small mound; at its head stood a 
marble cross, beside which rose the 
figure of a rose, with its bud hanging 
snapt and broken from the stem, yet 
_ Seeming even then to cling closer and 
closer to its support—an image of 
the young soul passing away in the 
beauty of its bloom and the pure- 
ness of its faith, unwithered, unblight- 
ed, unstained. We place these amon 
the choicest thoughts we have cull 
in our wanderings amid the tombs, 
It must be confessed that the voices 
which speak from our own grave- 
stones are seldom poetic, and that the 
sermons of resignation and morality 
which they preach are trite and un- 
sentimental enough ; but it is rarely 
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that the beanty of the place, or some 
chance feature or circumstance, does 
not redeem the prose and doggerel. of 
epitaphs. Once, in a village chureh- 
yard in Devon, we chanced on a sin- 
gular scene, in which man, man’s work, 
and nature, each in extremest 
were grouped together. An old, ol 
man, his long white hair hanging over 
his back his limbs quivering with age, 
and his almost sightless eyes drinking 
in the light of a setting sun, sat at 
the foot of an old tomb, a mouldering 
mass of stone and rubble, with a 
broken slab on the top, from which 
every trace of letter or inscription had 
been obliterated, Above,both spread 
a huge old yew, a giant in decay, its 
trunk shattered and broken from sheer 
age, its branches rent, yet still bearing 
a goodly crown of leaves. The man 
knew nought of the tomb or its 
tenant; his father knew nought, nor 
had heard aught from his father; 
tradition and legend had left it blank; 
it was a forgotten past te him and his 
generations; yet this tomb, in all its 
antiquity, was a thing of yesterday to 
the tree, from which generations on 
generations of men cut their 
bows ere the being whose ashes it 
shadowed had begun to live his little 
span. These three—the man, the 
tomb, the tree—made at once a pic- 
ture and a poem. 

Ancients and moderns agree in link- 
ing the destinies of the living to the 
memories of the dead, by claiming 
the burial-plgce of a race as the in- 
heritance of” generations. We met 
with a strange illustration of this in 
Ireland. As we were trudging along 
on the high-road to Yonghal on & 
winter afternoon, we overtook & 
funeral. The mourners were of the 
poorest class of peasantry. There 
were a few women in tattered cloaks. 
and men with sleeveless jackets and 
footless stockings. The coffin had a 
pauper look: we watched the pro- 
cession for a while, and to our sur- 
prise saw it stop at the entrance of 
a stately domain. There was a slight 
demur, and then the gates opened 
wide, and the dead was carried 
through ; and as the train straggled on 
pagiite ces and sloping glades, 
& wailing cry came back upon the 
wind. @ inquired the meaning of 
this, and heard that the last of the 
lordly Geraldines, on selling the lands 
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of his race, had reserved the right of 
burial in their own ground to all his 
descendants forever. This right had 
been religiously exacted, and when- 
ever any one who could claim descent 
from this line, however poor he might 
be, died, the body claimed the privi- 
lege,of this strange tenure, and the 
lordly owner of the vast estates was 
compelled perforce to see the funeral- 
train pass beneath his castle windows, 
and hear the ullagone cried over the 
ve. , 

The sepulchres of ages are fitting 
shrines for pilgrims’ feet. Plant thy 
staff, brother,wherever they are found. 
Rest. awhile amid their ‘‘monitory 
sanctities,” and there will be for 
thee a foreshadowing of the last day. 
The dead will arise, their phantom 
shapes will move round thee— 


“ With dream-like motion, wavering, slow, 
And shrouded in their folds of snow” — 


and thou mayest hold commune in 
spirit with the men of all time. 

Man has stamped his mark most 
strongly on his temples, most deeply 
on hissepulchres. He has left lighter 
traces, though still legible ones, on his 
abiding-places—on the scenes of his 
pleasure, his toil, and his homes. 

The garden is the union of his 
pleasure and his toil. It was the pri- 
meval scene of his first toil, that light 
toil “of the sweet gardening labour 
which sufficed ” 

“ To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 

More easy.” e 

This garden, this Eden, is still the 
standard, and as man departs from or 
approaches to it, we fancy that we 
can trace him departing from or ap- 
proaching that simplicity and natu- 
ralness which led him to wreathe the 
grace of beauty round the harshness 
of toil, and weave the luxuriance of 
flowers and shrubs with fruitfulness. 
In his gardens we can mark the natu- 
ral and artificial periods of his life. 
The straight lines and clipt walks 
of Versailles were reflections of the 
thoughts and manners of court and 
people. The'roses of Grenada, 

“ Which not nice art 


In beds and curious knots, but nature’s boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and 


plain, 
and the cool waters which fell and 
murmured everywhere, made gardens 
which portrayed the gentle spirit, 
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and the love of beauty, abiding in thé 
Moor. 

How often among our own poor, 
used we to see the efforts to grace 
toil by bordering the beds of leeks, 
onions, and cabbages with plots 
of roses, sweet-william, and heart’s- 
ease! Necessity, pressure, utility, are 
making such efforts rarer and rarer, 
We see more of the onions and less 
of the roses. A garden, to be perfect, 
must be a place where beauty lives 
and food grows. We would not ac- 
cept the sensuous description of the 
poet— 


“ And thétsinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden along and 
across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming 


trees, 
bs, - * all paved with daisies and delicate 
ells 
As fair as fabulous asphodels.” 


Nor would we adopt the utilitarian 
form of a garden of pot-herbs. More 
than once has our foot lighted on the 
happy mean, the happy combination 
of beauty and fertility. In a valley 
in the island of Santa Maura we 
found one of these fallen Edens. 
Trees combining every variety of form 
and hue were there. The fruits of 
almost every country seemed there to 
find a genial soil. Even the olive, 
generally so sombre and so senile in 
its aspect, there threw forth its 
boughs boldly and gracefully, and the 
groves had almost a woodland char- 
acter. Ever as we wandered onwards 
was the same luxuriance, the same 
exuberance developed in a hundred 
different denizens of grove and gar- 
den. Orchards were on either side, 
and therein stood the orange and cit- 
ron; the pomegranate and lemon of 
the East, quince apple, and fig were 
there; and the vine, with the freedom 
of a native, trailed and festooned itself 
everywhere and around everything. 
Infinite were the hues and infinite 
the shapes which tinted and grouped 
the pictures of the landscape. The 
pomegranate, with its small pointed 
leaf of pale cold green, stood per- 
chance surrounded by the thick deep- 
colouring foliage of the orange and 
lemon, with the golden fruit gleaming 
through ; whilst a wildling vine, 
springing up beside the trunk of 4 
walnut, twined itself round the 
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branches, and then, clustering amid its 
hardy boughs and dark leaves, flung 
its tendrils on either side, embracing 
in turn fig, pear, or quince. The rows 
of trees on the road-side thus present- 
ed an avenue of hanging foliage, and 
the garden. tenants revelled also in 
creepers, which, mingling with the 
briers in the. ditches, formed with 
them many a natural alcove and 
blooming hedgerow. Fruit and 
flower, leaf and bloom, culture and 
wildness, luxuriance and beauty, were 
all here, wed and linked together. 

In contrast to this, there starts be- 
fore us one of those formalities in 
which an artificial age delighted to 
exhibit nature clipped and pruned, 
lined and ruled, trimmed into shapes 
and cut into figures. It is Queluz, 
the country pulace and garden of the 
princes of Braganza. A long broad 
road, paved with pointed stones and 
shaded by a stiff avenue of trees, leads 
up to the gate, on which is inscribed 
the boastful name Queluz. Within, 
desolation and neglect have done 
much to hide and overgrow the for- 
mality, but still the original spirit 
survives, and the picturesqueness of 
ruin is lost in the ludicrous effects 
of artificiality in decay. In front of 
the palace, a huge rambling mass, 
with heavy balustrades, balconies, and 
terraces, stands a fountain with 
broken steps, and the water trickling 
ook through one tiny pipe. The 
tesselated pavement of the courtyard 
is overgrown with weeds, and broken 
into holes and patches. Wildflowers 
and nettles spring up betwixt the 
marble slabs on the terraces. The 
ornaments of the balustrades lie like 
rubbish on the ground: the Oupids, 
the Graces, and the other allegorical 
figures, have all lost somewhat of their 
fair proportions,—sdme a leg, some an 
eye, some a wing. One poor Cupid 
is a perfect caricature of love. Poor 
fellow! he stands on one leg, and holds 
out his bow most helplessly in one 
hand. His nose, too, had suffered, but 
some zealous reformer had endeavour- 
ed to repair the damage by sticking 
on one of plaster, which gives to the 
boy-god a most unsentimental and 
anti-killing air. The ponds are all 
choked, and the gold fish have scarce 
water enough to swim in. The foun- 
tains, which in ancient days played in 
various forms,and according to curious 
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devices, now throw up through the 
mouth of mermaid or dolphin—'tis 
hard to say which—a few dribbling 
drops, which deceive the poor fish 
beneath with the idea of rain. The 
garden is a wilderness ; the long wide 
alleys, once so trim and closely shaven, 
are now overgrown with weeds and 
tall shrubs; the hedges have grown 
out of the formal shapes, into which 
they were formerly cut, into others 
still more fantastic, and the parterres 
have been invaded by many a wild- 
ling. Art has everywhere lost its 
precision, and the liberty of nature 
but mocks its rack and ruin. 

The homes of men, the hearths 
where they breathe and act their 
private life! Enter these, brother, 
whenever thou canst find an open 
door. We have ever found in them 
some type of the man within. We 
have sat in an Irish cabin during a 
storm, with the smoke blinding our 
eyes, and pigs rushing against our 
legs, and gained more knowledge of 
Pat at home than blue-books, or 
novels, or essays would have given, 
had we read on for years. We pause 
not now to speak of hut or cottage, 
tent or wigwam. There will be much 
to say of them hereafter, for it is the 
thresholds of such homes that he who 
goes afoot crosses most frequently. 
There is less individuality in the 
palace than in any other work which 
man raises. There is a_ greater 
sameness in modernised royalty than 
in common humanity. Its signs are 
of caste rather than of racé. We 
have in our memory a confused 
jumble of courts and halls, of marble 
columns, saloons, tapestries, and gild- 
ed ceilings, but we cannot connect or 
identify any. If there be galleries 
therein, pictures, statues, works of 
the gifted, we need not say seek them 
out, and place thy soul in commune 
with the genius they breathe. 

We say not much of cabinets and 
collections. They are generally stale 
and unprofitable, save to the hunters 
of curiosity-shops, except when, as 
in the museum at Oopenhagen, they 
illustrate the history and traditions 
of a people. There, some careful 
hand had gathered from sea-shore, 
from burrow, tumulus, and armoury, 
all the relics which the men of different 
ages had left behind, and arranged 
them in due order. There was the 
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rude stone anchor, with four holes 
bored in it, with which the savage 
first anchored his boat—the stone 
harpoon, rude and unshapely, with 
which he struck his fish—the two 
stones, first idea of hammer and 
anvil, on which he manufactured his 
rude implements. This was the age 
cf necessity; man’s hunger stimu- 
lated his invention. His next thought 
was to kill and slay, to conquer and 
rule, and henceforth we see weapons 
of war ever leading invention. And 
then we see the wooden dart, tipped 
with flint, and the first conception 
of the projectile in the sling and bow. 
Onwards we go, and now the insignia 
of power and rank share with weapons 
the efforts of art and skill. Rings of 
brass, crowns of brass, armlets, as 
well as swords, of brass, are found 
among the treasures which the war- 
rior carried to his tomb. We are 
now with Odin and his heroes. An- 
other step, and we find that man has 
lit upen the secret of iron, and ap- 
plied it to the purposes of war. 
Cumbrous engines have been added 
to bows and arrows; breastplate and 
iron pot stand by sword and spear ; 
and thus we pass on until we arrive 
at the shirt of mail and two-handed 
sword of the Teuton knight. Thus 
in thought we are carried onwards 
and upwards, through the ages and 
generations of men. There is an old- 
world delusion, which man clings to 
vory fondly, and builds up and pro- 
cig ee most confidently whenever 

e has an opportunity: it is the 
idea that he has degenerated in size 
and stature: that there were giants 
in other days; and that he is gradu- 
ally dwindling down into dwarfdom. 
The past is ever disproving this 
theory. In this very museum we saw 
proof on proof that man is very much 
the same now as he has been since 
the Flood. Ours is not quite a leg-of- 
mutton fist, and yet we could scarcely 
squeeze our hand into the hilt of 
Odin’s sword. We are not a Goliath 
of Gath, and yet we did not think 
the knight’s sword such an unmanage- 
able weapon. We remember once 
being rather disappointed in the size 
and weight of an iron-studded flail, 
which we saw in the armoury of the 
knights of St. John at Malta. A 
comrade, however,who saw it through 
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the foeus of the old delusion, instant] 
exclaimed, “ There’s a weapon! ft 
would task our degenerate thews and 
sinews to wield that, I think.” “Eh, 
man!” said a Highland corporal who 
accompanied us, “there’s a chiel in 
our company who can wurlit round his 
head like a wusp of straw.” The men of 
our day, too, found themselves strait- 
ened in their ancestors’ armour at the 
Eglinton tournament. Yet, spite of 
these evidences, the discovery of g 
few gigantic bones here and there is 
enough to reveve the old fallacy, and 
set babblers prating of men whose 
heads did reach the skies. We had 
a friend in Wales—’tis long since 
we have seen his face or heard 
his voice, though we think of him 
oft—a very Hercules in size and pro- 
portion, a giant formed in perfect 
mould. Should his skeleton—long 
may he be in becoming such—be dug 
up by men of coming time, and taken 
as a type of his generation, well 
might they think that they had been 
preceded by the sons of Anak. He, 
too was a brother of the staff—a man 
who roamed the world afoot. He 
was wont to tell a good story of the 
effect once produced by his great 
stature. 
night at the convent of the Great 
St. Bernard, and proceeded to recon- 
noitre the premises. With this pur- 
pose he rested his chin on the half- 
open door of the refectory, where the 
monks were supping. One looked 
up and saw this strange apparition, 
fell down on his knees at once, 
set to at his beads and aves. Brother 
after brother was seized with the 
same ghostly terror, and began mut- 
tering and mumbling prayers and 
exorcisms, until our friend made his 
proper entry, and showed that he was 
no devil, and so calmed the commu- 
nity. Ere night ended, we believe, 
he had made such trial of the vint- 
ages of the cellar as had been per- 
mitted to few travellers. Rest we 
once again on our staff! The philo- 
sophy of travel has taken us far from 
our path, and led us amid the mazes 
of thought and sentiment; and yet 
without this detour there would bea 
gap in our wanderings, for to see and 
feel should be the part of the man 
who goes afoot. 


He had arrived late at 
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Tr was far from an easy achieve 
ment to get her safely conveyed up 
the stairs) She turned round and 
delivered addresses to them in most 
lively and oratorical Italian, eloquent 
on the subject of her sufferings by 
the way; she was disposed to be out 
of temper when no one answered her 
but Charlie, and fairly wound up, and 
stimulated with Miss Anastasia’s 
capon and Mrs. Atheling’s wine, was 
not half so much disposed to be sent 
off to bed as her entertainers were 
to send her. These entertainers 
were in the oddest state of amaze 
and excitement possible. It was be- 
ginning to draw near the wintry 
morning of another day, and this 
strange figure in the strange dress, 
which did not look half so pretty in 
its actual reality, and upon this hard. 
featured peasant woman, as it did 
in pictures and romance, the volu- 
ble foreign tongue, of which they did 
not know a word. The emphatic ges- 
tures ; the change in the appearance 
of Charlie, and the entire suddenness 
of the whole scene, confused the 
minds of the lookers-on. Then a 
pale face in a white cap, a little 
shrinking white-robed figure, trem- 
bling and anxious, was perceptible to 
Mrs, Atheling at the top of the stair, 
looking down upon it with terror. 
So Mamma _peremptorily sent Charlie 
back beside Miss Anastasia, and 
resumed into her own hands the 
management of affairs. Under her 
guidance the woman and the boy 
were comfortably disposed of, no one 
being able to speak a word to them. 
In the room which had been Charlie's, 
Rachel was comforted and sent back 
to bed, and then Mrs. Atheling turo- 
ed suddenly upon her own girls. “My 
dears,” said Mamma, “you are not 
wanted down stairs. I don’t suppose 
Papa and I are wanted either; Miss 
Anastasia must talk over her busi- 
ness with Charlie—it is not our busi- 
ness you know, Marian, my* darling ; 
go to sleep.” 
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“ Go to sleeep !— people cannot go 
to sleep just when they. choose at 
five o’clock in the morring, mam- 
ma!” cried the aggrieved and in- 
dignant Marian; but Agnes, though 
quite as curious as her sister, was 
wise enough to lend her assistance in 
the cause of subordination. Marian 
was under very strong temptation. 
She thought she could almost like to 
steal down in the dark and listen: 
but honour, we are glad to say, 
prevailed over curiosity, and sleep 
over both. When her pretty young 
head touched the pillow there was 
no eaves-dropping ; and in the en- 
tirest_ privacy and silence, after all this 
tumult, in the presence of Mamma 
and Mr. Atheling, and addressing 
himself to Miss Anastasia, Charlie 
told his tale. He took. out his 
pocket-book from his pocket — the 
same old-fashioned big pocket-book 
which he had carried away with him, 
and gave his evidences one by one 
into Miss Anastasia’s hands as he 
spoke. 

But the old lady’s fingers trembled ; 
she had restrained herself as well as 
she could, feeling it- only just that he 
should be welcomed by his own, and 
even half diverted out of her anxiety 
by the excited Tyrolese ; but now her 
restrained feelings rushed back upon 
her heart. The papers rustled in 
her hand ; she did not hear him as he 
began, in order, and deliberately, his 
report. “Information! I cannot re- 
ceive information, I am too far gone 
for that,” cried the old lady, with a 
hysterical break in her voice. Give 
me no facts, Charlie, Charlie! —I am 
not able to put them together — tell 
me once in a word—is it true ?” 

“Tt is true,” said Charlie, eagerly— 
“not only true, but proved—certain, 
so clear that nobody can deny it. 
Listen, Miss Rivers, I could be con- 
tent to go by myself with these 
evidences in my hand, before any 
court in England, against the ablest 
pleader that ever held a brief. Don’t 
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mind the proofs to-night; trust my 
assurance, as you trusted me. It is 
true to the letter, to the word, every- 
thing that you supposed. Giulietta 
was his wife. Louis is his lawful son.” 

Miss Anastasia did not say a word ; 
she bowed down her face upon her 
hands — that face over which an 
ashy paleness came slowly stealing 
like a cloud. Mrs, Atheling hastened 
forward, thinking she was about to 
faint, but was put aside by a gesture. 
Then the colour came back, and Miss 
Anastasia rose up herself again with 
all her old energy. 

“You are perfectly right, young 
Atheling — quite right — as you have 
always been,” said Miss Rivers ; 
‘Cand, of course, you have told me in 
your letters the most part of what 
you could tell me now. But your 
boy is born for the law, Will Athel- 
ing,” she said, turning suddenly to 
Charlie’s pleased and admiring father. 
“ He wrote to me as if I were a lawyer 
instead of a woman; all facts and no 
opinion ; that was scant measure for 
me. Shake hands, boy. I'll see 
everything in the morning, and then 
we'll think of beginning the cam- 
paign. I have it in my head already, 
please Heaven! Charlie, we'll chase 
them from the field.” 

So saying, Miss Anastasia marched 
with an exultant and jubilant step, 
following Mrs. Atheling up the narrow 
stairs. She was considerably shaken 
out of her usual composure—swells 
of great triumph, suddenly calmed 
by the motion of a moved heart, 
past over the spirit of this brave old 
gentlewoman like san and wind ; and 
her self-appointed charge of the 
rights of her father’s children, who 
might have been her own children 
so far as age was concerned, had a very 
singular effect upon her. Mrs. Athel- 
ing did not linger a minute longer 
than she could help with her distin- 
guished guest. She was proud of 
Miss Anastasia, but far prouder of 
Charlie, — Charlie, who had been 
a boy a little while ago, but who had 
come back a man. 

“* Come here and sit down, mother,” 
said Charlie; ‘now we're by our- 
selves, if you will not tell the girls, 
I'll tell you everything. First, there’s 
the marriage. That she belonged to the 
family I wrote of—the family Remori 
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—TI got at after a long time. She was 
an only daughter, and had no one to 
look after her. I have a certificate 
of the marriage, and a witness coming 
who was present —old Doctor Ser. 
rano—one of your patriots who igs 
always in mischief; besides that, 
what do you think is my evidence 
for the marriage ?” 

“Indeed, Charlie, I could not 
guess,” cried Mrs, Atheling. 

“There’s a kind of tomb near the 
town, a thing as like the mausoleum 
at Winterbourne as possible, and 
quite as ugly. There is this good in 
ugliness,” said Charlie, “that one 
remarks it, especially in Italy. I 
thought no one but an Englishman 
could have put up such an affair as 
that, and I could not make out one 
way or another who it belonged to, 
or what it was. The priests are very 
strong out there. They would not 
let a heretic lie in consecrated 
ground, and no one cared to go near 
the grave, if it was a grave. They 
wouldn’t allow even that. You know 
what the Winterbourne tomb is—a 
great open canopied affair, with that 
vast flat stone below. There was a 
flat stone in the other one too, not half 
so big, and it looked to me as if it 
would lift easily enough. So what 
do you think Idid? I made friends 
with some wild fellows about, and 
got hold of one young Englishman, 
and as soon as it was dark we got 
picks and tools and went off to the 
grave.” 

“Oh, Charlie!” 
turned very pale. 

“ After a lot of work we got it open,” 
said Charlie, going on with great 
zest and animation. “Then the 
young fellow and I got down into 
the vault--a regular vault where 
there had been a lamp _ suspended. 
It, 1 suppose, had gone out many & 
year ago; and there we found upon 
the two coffin-lids— well, it’s very 
pitiful, mother, it is indeed—but we 
wanted it for evidence—on one of the 
coffins was this inscription :—‘ Giuli- 
etta Rivers, Lady Winterbourne née 
Remori, died January 1822, aged 
twenty years.’ If it had been @ 
diamond mine it would not have 
given so much pleasure to me.” 

“Pleasure! oh Charlie!” , eried 
Mrs. Atheling faintly. 


Mrs. Atheling 
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“But they might say you put it 
there, Charlie, and that it was not 
true,” said Mr. Atheling, who rather 

iqued himself upon his caution. 

“That was what I had the other 
young fellow for,” said Charlie 
quietly ; “and that was what made 
me quite sure she belonged to the 
Remoris; it was easy enough after 
that, and I want only one link now, 
that is, to make sure of their identity. 
Father, do you remember anything 
about the children when they came 
to the Hall ?” 

Mr. Atheling shook his head. 
“Your aunt Bridget, if she had been 
alive, would have been sure to know,” 
said Mamma meditatively ; “ but Louis 
found out some old servant lately 
that had been about Winterbourne 
long ago.” 

“ Louis ! cried 
Charlie. 

“He is doing something on his 
own account, inquiring everything he 
can about Lord Winterbourne. He 
does not know, but guesses every 
possible kind of thing, except the 
truth,” said Mr. Atheling ; “ how long 
he may be of lighting upon that, it is 
impossible to say.” 

“Now Charlie, my dear boy, you 
can ask all about Louis to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. “ Louis! Dear 
me, William, to think of us calling 
him Louis, and treating him like 
any common young man, and he 


does he know ?” 
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Lord Winterbourne all the time! and 
all through Charlie! — and oh, my 
Marian! when I think of it all, it 
bewilders me! But, Charlie, my dear, 
in must not be fatigued too much. 

o not ask him any more questions 
to-night, Papa; consider how im- 
portant his health is; he must lie 
down directly. I'll make him all 
comfortable ; and, William, do you go 
to the parlour—bid him goodnight.’ 

Papa obeyed, as dutiful papas are 
wont to obey, and Charlie laughed, 
but submitted, as his mother, with 
her own kind unwearying hands, ar- 
ranged for him the sofa in the best 
room; for the Tyrolese and Miss 
Anastasia occupied all the available 
rooms in the house. Then she bade 
him goodnight, drawing back his dark 
elflocks, and kissing his forehead 
tenderly, and with a certain respect . 
of the big boy who was a boy no 
longer; and then the good mother 
went away to arrange her husband 
similarly on the other sofa, and to 
take possession, last of all, of the 
easy-chair. “I can sleep through 
the day if I am disposed,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, who never was disposed for 
any such indulgence; and she leaned 
back in the big chair, with a mind 
disturbed and glowing, agitated with 
grand fancies. Marian! was it pos 
sible? But then, Agnes, after all 
what a maze of splendid uncertainty 
it was! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“You may say what you like, 
young Atheling,” said Miss Rivers, 
“you’ve a very good right to your 
own opinion; but I’m not a lawyer, 
nor bound by rule and precedent, 
mind. This is the middle of March; 
it comes on in April ; we must wait for 
that ; and you’re not up with all your 
evidence, you dilatory boy.” 

“Bat I might happen to be up 
with it in a day,” said Charlie, “and 
at all events an ejectment should be 
served, and the first step taken in the 
case without delay.” 

“That is all very well,” said the 
‘old lady, “but I don’t suppose it 
would advance the business very 
much, besides rousing him at once to 
use every means possible, and per- 


haps buy off that poor old Serrano 
or get hold of Monti. Why did you 
not look for Monti, young Atheling ? 
The chances are that he was present 
too.” 

“One witness was as much as I 
could manage,” said Charlie, shrug- 
ging his shoulders at the recollection ; 
“but the most important question 
of all—Louis—I mean—your brother 
—the heir—” 

“My brother — the heir.” Miss 
Rivers coloured suddenly. It was a 
different thing thinking of him in 


private, and hearing him spoken of 
so. “I tell you he is not the heir, 


young Atheling; he is Lord Win 
terbourne: but I will not see him 
yet, not till the day— it would be a 
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terrible time of suspense for the poor 
boy.” 

Then, if it is your pleasure, he 
must go away,” said Charlie, firmly — 
“he cannot come here to this agi- 
tated house of ours without discover- 
ing a good deal of the truth; and if 
he discovered it so, he would have 
just grounds to complain. If he is not 
told at once, he ought to have some 
commission such as I have had, and 
be sent away.” 

Miss Rivers coloured still more, 
all her liking for Charlie and his 
family scarcely sufficing to reconcile 
her to the “sending away” of the 
young heir, on the same footing as 
she had sent young Atheling. She 
hesitated and faltered visibly, seeing 
reason enough in it, but extremely 
repugnant. ‘If you think so,” she 
said at last, with a slightly averted 
face, “‘ ah—another time we can speak 
of that.” 

Then came further consultations, 
and Charlie had to tell his story over 
bit by bit, and incident by incident, 
illustrating every point of it by his 
documents. Miss Anastasia was par- 
ticularly anxious about the young 
Englishman whose name was signed 
with Charlie’s own, in certification of 
the inscription on the coffin. Miss 
Anastasia marvelled much whether 
he belonged to the Hillarys of Lin- 
colnshire, or the Hillarys of York- 
shire, and pursued his shadow through 
half-a-dozen counties. Charlie was 
not particularly given to genealogy. 
He had the young man’s card, with 
his address at the Albany, and the 
time of his possible return home. 
That was quite enough for the matter 
in hand, and Charlie was very much 
more concerned about the one link 
wanting in his evidence — the person 
who received the children from the 
care of Leonore the Tyrolese. 

As it chanced, in their strange 
maze of circumstance, the Rector 
chose this day for one of his visits. 
He was very much amazed to en- 
counter Miss Anastasia; it struck 
him evidently as something which 
needed to be accounted for, for she 
was known and noted as a dweller 
at home. She received him at first 
with a certain triumphant satisfac- 
tion, but by-and-by a little confusion 
appeared even in the looks of Miss 
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Anastasia. She hegan to glance from 
the stately young man to the pale 
face and drooping eyelids of Agnes, 
She begen to see the strange mixture 
of trouble and hardship in this ex- 
traordinary revolution, and her heart 
was touched for the heir deposed, 
as well as for the heir discovered. 
Lionel was “in trouble” himself, after 
an odd enough fashion. Some one 
had just instituted an action against 
him in the ecclesiastical courts touch- 
ing the furniture of his altar, and the 
form in which he conducted the ser- 
vices. It was a strange poetic justice 
to bring this against him now, when 
he himself. had cast off his high- 
churchism, and was luxuriating in 
his new freedom. But the Curate 
grew perfectly inspired under the in- 
fliction, and rose to the highest alti- 
tude of satisfaction and happiness, 
declaring this to be the testing touch 
of promotion, which constantly dis- 
tinguishes the true faith. It was on 
Miss Anastasia’s lips to speak of this, 
and to ask the young clergyman why 
he was so long away from home at so 
critical a juncture, but her heart was 
touched with compunction. From 
looking at Lionel, she turned sud- 
denly to Agnes, and asked, with a 
strange abruptness, a question which 
had no connection with the previous 
conversation —“ That little book of 
yours, Agnes Atheling, that you sent 
to me, what do you mean by that 
story, child?—eh?— what put that 
into your idle little brain? It is not 
like fiction; it is quite as strange 
and out of the way as if it had 
been life.” 
Involuntarily Agnes lifted _ her 
heavy eyelids, and cast a shy look of 
distress and sympathy upon the un- 
conscious Rector, who never missed 
any look of hers, but could not tell 
what this meant. “I do not know,” 
said Agnes; but the question did not 
wake the shadow of a smile upon her 
face —it rather made her resentful. 
She thought it cruel of Miss Anas- 
tasia, now that all doubt was over, 
and Lionel was certainly disinherited. 
Disinherited! — he had never pos- 
sessed anything actual, and nothing 
was taken from him; whereas Louis 
had been defrauded of his rights all 
his life; but Agnes instinctively took 
the part of the present sufferer — the 
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unwitting sufferer, who suspected no 
evil. 

But the Rector was startled in his 
turn by the question of Miss Anas- 
tasia. It revived in his own mind 
the momentary conviction of reality 
with which he had read the little 
book. When Miss Anastasia turned 
away for a moment, he addressed 
Agnes quietly aside, making a kind 
of appeal. “Had you, then, a real 
foundation—is it a true tale?” he 
said, looking at her with a little 
anxiety. She glanced up at him 
again, with her eyes so full of dis- 
tress, anxiety, warning—then looked 
down with a visible paleness and 
trembling, faltered very much in her 
answer, and at last only said, ex- 
pressing herself with difficulty, “It is 
not all real—only something like a— 
a story I have heard.” 

But Agnes could not bear his in- 
quiring look; she hastily withdrew 
to the other side of the room, eager 
to be out of reach of the eyes which 
followed her everywhere.. For his 
part, Lionel’s first idea was of some 
distress on her part, which he instinc- 
tively claimed the right to soothe ; 
but the thing remained in his mind, 
and gave him a certain vague uneasi- 
ness; he read the book over again 
when he went home, to make it out 
if he could, but fell so soon into 
thought of the writer, and considera- 
tion of that sweet youthful voice of 
hers, that there was no coming to 
any light in the matter. He not only 
gave it up, but forgot it again, only 
marvelling what was the mystery 
which looked so sorrowful and so 
bright out of Agnes Atheling’s eyes. 

They all waited with some little 
apprehension that night for the visit 
of Louis. He was very late ; the even- 
ing wore away, and Miss Anastasia 
had long ago departed, taking with 
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her, to the satisfaction of every one, 
the voluble Tyrolese: but Louis was 
not to be seen nor heard of. Very 
late, as they were all preparing for 
rest, some one came to the door. The 
knock raised a sudden colour on the 
cheeks of Marian, which had grown 
very pale for an hour or two. But it 
was not Louis; it was, however, a 
note from him, which Marian ran up- 
stairs to read. She came down again 
a moment after, with a pale face, 
painfully keeping in two big tears. 
“Oh, mamma, he has gone away,” 
said Marian. She did not want to 
cry, and it was impossible to speak 
without crying ; and yet she did not 
like to confide to any one the lover’s 
letter. At last the tears fell, and 
Marian found her voice. He had just 
heard suddenly something very im- 
portant, had seen Mr. Foggo about it, 
and had hurried off to the country ; 
he would not be detained long, he 
was sure; he had not a moment to 
explain anything, but would write 
whenever he got there. “He does 
not even say where,” said Marian 
sadly ; and Rachel came close up to 
her, and cried. without any restraint, 
as Marian very much wished, but did 
not like to do before her father and 
her brother. Mrs. Atheling took them 
both into a corner, and scolded them 
after a fashion she had. “ My dears, 
do you think you cannot trust Louis ?” 
said Mamma—“ nonsense !—we shall 
hear to-morrow morning. Why, he 
has spoken to Mr. Foggo, and you 
may be quite sure everything is right, 
and that it was the most sensible 
thing he could do.” 

But it was very odd certainly, not 
at all explainable, and withal the 
most reasonable thing in the world. 
“TI would think it quite a provi- 
dence,” said Mrs. Atheling, “if we 
only heard where he was.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The first thing to be done in the 
morning, before it was time even for 
the postman, was to hasten to Killie- 
crankie Lodge, and ascertain all that 
could.be ascertained concerning Louis 
from Mr. Foggo. This mission was 
confided to Agnes, It was a soft 
spring-like morning, and the first of 


Miss Willsie’s wallflowers were be- 
ginning to blow. Miss Willsie herself 
was walking in her little garden, 
scattering crumbs upon the gravel- 
path for the poor dingy town-spar- 
rows, and the stray robin whom some 
unlucky wind had blown to Bellevue. 
But Miss Willsie was disturbed out 
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of her usual equanimity; she looked 
a little heated, as if she had come 
here to recover herself, and rather 
frightened her little feathered ac- 
quaintances by the vehemence with 
which she threw them her daily 
dole. She smoothed her brow a little 
at sight of Agnes. “ And what may 
ow be wanting at such an hour as 
this?” said Miss Willsie, “if there is 
one thing I cannot bide, it is to see 
young folk wandering about, without 
any errand, at all the hours of the 
day!” 

Bat I have an errand,” said 
Agnes. “I want to ask Mr. Foggo 
about—about Mr. Louis—if he knows 
where he is gone ?”’ 

Mr. Louis—his surname, as every- 
body supposed, was the name by 
which Louis was known in Bellevue. 

Miss Willsie’s brow puckered with 
a momentary anger. ‘I would like 
to know,” said Miss Willsie, “ why 
that monkey could not content her- 
self with a kindly lad at home: but 
my brother is in the parlour; you'll 
find him there, Agnes. Keep my 
ge !—Foggie’s there too — the 

from America. If there’s one 
thing in this world I cannot endure, 
it’s just a young man like you!” 

Miss Willsie, however, reluctantly 
followed her young visitor into the 
breakfast parlour, from which the old 
lady had lately made an indignant and 
unceremonious exit. It was a very 
comfortable breakfast-table, fully de- 
serving the paragraph it obtained in 
those “ Letters from England,” which 
are so interesting to all the readers 
of the Mississippi Gazette. There was 
a Scottish prodigality of creature 
comforts, and the fine ancient table- 
linen was white as snow, and there 
was a very unusual abundance, for a 
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tleman at once, and drew him aside 
to make her inquiries. Mr. Foggo 
smiled, and took a pinch of snuff. 
“ All quite true,” said Mr. Foggo; 
“he came to me yesterday with a 
paper in his hand—a long story about 
next of kin wanted somewhere, and 
of two children belonging to some 
oor widow woman, who had been 
ost sight of a long time ago, one of 
whom was named Louis. That’s the 
story; it’s a mare’s nest, Agnes, if 
you know what that is; but I thought 
it might divert the boy; so, instead 
of opposing, I furnished him for his 
journey. and let him go without de- 
ay. No reason why the lad should 
not do his endeavour for his own 
hand. It’s good for him, though it’s 
sure to be a failure. He has told you 
perfectly true.” 

“ And where has he gone ?” asked 
Agnes anxiously. 

“It’s in one of the midland coun- 
ties — somewhere beyond Birming- 
ham—at this moment I do not re 
member the place,” said Mr. Foggo; 
“but I took a note of it, and you'll 
hear from him to-morrow. We've 
been hearing news ourselves, Agnes. 
Did you tell her, Willsie, what for- 
tune has come to you and me?” 

‘““No,” said Miss Willsie. She was 
turning her back upon her dutiful 
nephew, and frowning darkly upon 
the teapot. The American had no 
chance with his offended aunt. 

“‘ A far-away cousin of ours,” said 
Mr. Foggo, who was very bland, and 
in a gracious humour, “has takea it 
into his head to die; and a very bon- 
ny place indeed, in the north coun- 
try—a cosy little estate and a good 
house—comes to me.” 

“T am very glad,” said Agnes, 
brightening in sympathy; ‘‘ that is 


honse of this class, of heavy old plate. good news for everybody. Ob, Miss 
Mr. Foggo was getting through his Willsie, how pleased Mr. Foggo must 
breakfast methodically, with the be!” 


Times erected before him, and form- 
ing a screen between himself and his 
worshipful nephew ; while Mr. Foggo 
8. Endicott, seated with a due regard 
to his profile, at such an angle with 
the light as to exhibit fitly that noble 
outline, conveyed his teacup a very 
long way up from the table, at dig- 
nified intervals, to his handsome and 
expressive mouth. 

Agnes hastened to the elder gen- 


Miss Willsie did not say a word— 
Mr. Foggo smiled. ‘ Then you think 
a cosy estate a good thing, Agnes?” 
said the old gentleman. “I am 
rather afraid, though you write books, 
you are not poetical; for that is not 
the view of the subject taken by my 
nephew here.” ‘ 

“J despise wealth,” said Mr. Endi- 
cott. “ An estate, sir, isso much dirty 
soil. The mind is the true riches; 4 
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spark of genius is worth all the inhe- 
ritances in the world !”’ 

“ And that’s just so much the bet- 
ter for you, Foggie, my man,” cried 
Miss Willsie suddenly; “seeing the 
inheritances of this world are very 
little like to come to your share. If 
there’s one thing I hate, it’s a lee!” 

Mr. Endicott took no notice of this 
abstract deliverance. ‘“ A very great 
estate—the ancient feudal domain— 
the glens and the gorges of the High- 
land chief, I respect, sir,” said the 
elevated Yankee; “but a man who 
can influence a thousand minds —a 
man whose course is followed eagerly 
by the eyes of half a nation—such a 
man is not likely to be tempted to 
envy by a mile of indifferent terri- 
tory. My book, by which I can move 
a world, is my lever of Archimedes ; 
this broadsheet” — and he laid his 
hand upon the pages of the Missis- 
sippi Gazette—“is my kingdom! 
Miss Atheling, I shall have the hon- 
our of paying my respects to your 
family to-day. I shall soon take 
leave of Europe. I have learnt much 
—I have experienced much—I am 
rejoiced to think I have been able to 
throw some light upon the manners 
and customs of your people; and 
hericeforward I intend to devote my- 
self to the elucidation of my own.” 

“* We shall be very glad to see you, 
Mr. Endicott,” said Agnes, who was 
rather disposed to take his part, see- 
ing he stood alone. “ Now I must 
hasten home and tell them. We were 
all very anxious ; but every one will 
be glad, Mr. Foggo, to hear of you. 
We will feel as if the good fortune 
had come to ourselves.” 

“Ay, Agnes, and so it might, if 
Marian, silly monkey, had kept a 
thought for one that liked her well,” 
said Miss Willsie, as she went with 
her young visitor. “Poor Harry! 
his uncle’s heart yearns to him; our 
gear will never go the airt of a phrem 
like yon!” said Miss Willsie, growing 
very Scotch and very emphatic, as 
she inclined her head in the direction 
of Mr. Endicott; “‘ but Harry will be 
little heeding who gets the siller now.” 

Poor Harry! since he had heard of 
it—since he had known of Marian’s 
engagement, he had never had the 
heart to make a single appearance in 
Bellevue. 
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Mr. Endicott remembered his pro- 
mise; he went forth in state, as soon 
after noon as he could go, with a due 
regard to the proper hour for a morn- 
ing call. Mr. Endicott, though he 
had endured certain exquisite pangs 
of jealousy, was not afraid of Louis ; 
he could not suppose that any one 
was 80 blind, having Ais claims fairly 
placed before them, to continue to 
= another; such an extent of 

uman perversity did not enter into 
the calculations of Mr. Endicott. And 
he was really “in love,” like the rest 
of these young people. All the read- 
ers of the Mississippi Gazette knew 
of a certain lovely face, which bright- 
ened the imagination of their “re 
presentative man,” and it was popu- 
larly expected on the other side of 
the water, in those refined circles 
familiar with Mr. Endicott, that he 
was about to bring his bride home. 
He had an additional stimulus from 
this expectation, and went forth to- 
day with the termination of se- 
curing Marian Atheling. He was a 
little nervous, because there was a 
good deal of real emotion lying at the 
bottom of his heart; but, after all, 
was more doubtful of getting an op- 
portunity than of the answer which 
should follow when the opportunity 
was gained. 

To his extreme amazement, he 
found Marian alone. He understood 
it in a moment—they had left her on 
purpose—they comprehended his in- 
tentions! She was pale, her beautiful 
eyes glistened, and were wet and 
dewy. Perhaps she, too, had an in- 
tuition of what was coming. He 
thought her subdued manner, the 
tremble in her voice, the eyes, which 
were cast down so often, and did not 
care to meet his full gaze, were all 
signs of that maiden consciousness 
about which he had written many a 
time. In the full thought of this, 
the eloquent young American dis- 
pensed with all preamble. He came 
to her side with the delightful bene- 
volence of a lover who could put this 
beautiful victim of his fascination 
out of her suspense at once. He ad- 
dressed her by her name—he added 
the most endearing words he could 
think of—he took her hand. The 
young beauty started from him ab- 
solutely with violence, ‘‘What do 
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you mean, sir?” said Marian. Then 
she stood erect at a little distance, 
her eyes flashing, her cheek burning, 
holding her hands tight together, 
with an air of petulant and angry 
defiance. Mr. Endicott was thunder- 
struck. “Did you not expect me— 
did you not understand me?” said 
the lover, not yet daunted. “ Pardon 
me; I have shocked your delicate 
feelings. You cannot think I mean 
to do it, Marian, sweet British rose? 
You know me too well for that ; you 
know my mind—you appreciate my 
feelings. You were born to be a 
poet’s bride—I come to offer you a 
poet’s heart !” 

Before he had concluded, Marian 
recovered herself ; into the dewy eyes, 
that had been musing upon Louis, 
the old light of girlish mischief came 
arch and sweet. “I did not quite 
understand you, Mr. Endicott,” said 
Marian, demurely. “You alarmed 
me a little; but I am very much 
obliged, and you are very good; only, 
I—I am sorry. I suppose you do not 
know I—I am engaged !” 

She said this witha bright blush, 
casting down her eyes. She thought, 
after all, it was the honestest and the 
‘easiest fashion of dismissing her new 
lover. 

“Engaged! Marian, you did not 
know of me—you were not acquaint- 
ed with my sentiments,” cried the 
American. “Oh, for a miserable 
dream of honour, will you blight my 
life and your own? You were not 
aware of my love—you were ignorant 
of my devotion. Beautiful Mayflower! 
you are free of what you did in igno- 
rance—you are free for me!” 

Marian snatched away her hand 
again .with resentment. ‘I suppose 
you do not mean to be very imperti- 
nent, Mr. Endicott, but you are so,” 
cried the indignant little beauty. “I 
do not like you—I never did like 
you. I am very sorry, indeed, if you 
really cared for me. If I,were free 
a hundred times ovet—if I never 
had seen any one,” cried Marian vehe- 
mently, blushing with sudden pas- 
sion, and feeling disposed to cry, “I 
never could have had anything to 
say to you—Mamma—oh, I am sure 
it is very cruel!—Mamma, will you 
speak to Mr. Endicott? He has been 
very rude to me!” 
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Mamma, who came in at the mo 
ment out of the garden, started with 
amazement to see the flushed cheekg 
of Marian, and Mr. Endicott, who 
stood in an appealing attitude, with 
the most crestfallen and astonished 
face. Marian ran from the room in 
an instant, scarcely able to restrain 
her tears of vexation and annoyance, 
till she was out of sight. Mrs. Athel- 
ing placed a chair for Mr. Endicott 
very solemnly. ‘ What has happen- 
ed ?’—what have you been saying, 
Mr. Endicott?” said the indignant 
mother. 

“I have only been offering to your 
daughter’s acceptance all that a man 
has to offer,” said the American, 
with a little real dignity. “It ig 
over; the young lady has made her 
own election—she rejects me/ It is 
well! it is but another depth of hu- 
man suffering opening to Azs feet who 
must tread them all! But I have 
nothing to apologise for. Madam, 
farewell !” 

“Oh, stay a moment! I am very 
sorry—she is so young. I am sure 
she did not mean to offend you,” said 
Mrs, Atheling, with distress. “She 
is engaged, Mr. Endicott. Miss Will- 
sie knew of it. I am sure I am 
grieved if the foolish child has an- 
swered you unkindly; but she is 
engaged.” 

“So I am aware, madam,” said 
Mr. Endicott, gloomily ; “may it be 
for her happiness—may no poetic 
retribution attend her! As for me, 
my art is my lifelong consolation. 
This, even, is for the benefit of the 
world; do not concern yourself for 
me.” 

But Mrs. Atheling hastened up- 
stairs when he was gone, to reprove 
her daughter. To her surprise, Ma- 
rian defended herself with spirit. 
“‘He was impertinent, mamma,” said 
Marian; “he said if I had known 
he cared for me, I would not have 
been engaged. He! when every- 
body knows I never would speak 
to him. It was he who insulted 
me!” 

So Mr. Endicott’s English romance 
ended, after all, in a paragraph which, 
when the time comes, we shall feel a 
melancholy pleasure in transcribing 
from the eloquent pages of the Missis- 
sippi Gazette. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


This evening was extremely quict, 
and something dull, to the inhabitants 
of Bellevue. Though everybody knew 
of the little adventure of Mr. Endi- 
cott, the young people were all too 
reverential of the romance of youth 
themselves to laugh very freely at 
the disappointed lover. Charlie sat 
by himself in the best room, sedu- 
lously making out his case. Charlie 
had risen into a person of great im- 
portance at the office since his return, 
and, youth as he was, was trusted so 
far as to draw up the brief for the 
counsel who was to conduct this 
great case ; so they had not even his 
presence to enliven the family circle, 
which was very dull without Louis. 
Then Agnes, for her part, had grown 
daily more self-occupied ; Mrs. Athel- 
ing pondered over this, half under- 
stood it, and did not ask a question 
on the subject. She glanced very 
often at the side-table, where her 
elder daughter sat writing. This was 
not a common evening occupation 
with Agnes; but she found a solace 
in that making of fables, and was 
forth again, appealing earnestly, with 
all the power and privilege of her 
art, not so much to her universal 
audience as to one among them, who 
by-and-by might find out the second 
meaning—the more fervent personal 
voice. 

As for Marian and Rachel, they 
both sat at work somewhat melan- 
choly, whispering to each other now 
and then, speaking low when they 
spoke to any one else. Papa was at 
his newspapers, reading little bits of 
news to them; but even Papa was 
cloudy, and there was a certain shade 
of dulness and melancholy over all 
the house. 

Some one came to the door when 
the evening was far advanced, and 
held a long parley with Susan; the 
issue of which was, that Susan made 
her appearance in the parlour to ask 
information. ‘“ A man, ma’am, that 
Mr. Louis appointed to come to him 
to-night,” said Susan, “and he wants 
to know, please, when Mr. Louis is 
coming home.” 

Mrs. Atheling went to the door to 


answer the inquiry; then, having 
become somewhat of a plotter herself 
by force of example, she bethought 
her of calling Charlie. The man was 
brought into the best room; he was 
an ordinary-looking elderly man, 
like a small shopkeeper; he stated 
what he wanted slowly, without any 
of the town sharpness. He said the 
young gentleman was making out 
some account—as he understood— 
about Lord Winterbourne, and being 
once about the Hall in his young 
days, had come to him to ask some 
questions. He was a likely young 
gentleman, and a summat in his own 
mind told the speaker he had seen 
his face afore, whether it were about 
the Hall, or where it were, deponent 
did not know; but thinking upon it, 
just bethought him at this moment 
that he was mortal like the old lord. 
Now the young gentleman—as he 
heard—had gone sudden away to the 
country, and the lady of the house 
where he lived had sent the perplex- 
ed caller here. 

“TI know very well about that 
quarter myself,” said Mrs, Atheling. 
‘Do you know the Old Wood Lodge? 
that belongs to us; and if you have 
friends in the village, I daresay I will 


know your name.” 
his hand to his 


The man put up 
forehead respectfully. “I knowed 


the old lady at the Lodge many a 
year ago,” said he. “My name’s 
Jobn Morrall. I was no more nor a 
helper at the stables in my day ; and 
a sister of mine had charge of some 
children about the Hall.” 

“ Some children—who were they ?” 
said Charlie. ‘ Perhaps Lord Win- 
terbourne’s children ; but that would 
be very long ago.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, with a 
little confusion, glancing aside at Mrs. 
Atheling, “ savilfe the lady’s presence, 
I'd be bold to say that they was my 
lord’s, but in a sort of an—unlawful 
way ; two poor little morsels of twins, 
that never had nothing like other 
children. He wasn’t any way kind 
to them, wasn’t my lord.” 

“T think I know the children you 
mean,” said Charlie, to the surprise 
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and admiration of his mother, who 
checked accordingly the exclamation 
on her own lips. “Do you know 
where they came from?—were you 
there when they were brought to the 
Hall ?” 

“ Ay, sir, J know—no man better,” 
said Morrall. ‘Sally was the woman 
—all along of my lord’s man that she 
was keeping company with the same 
time, little knowing, poor soul, what 
she was to come to, that brought 
them unfortunate babbies out of Lon- 
don. I don’t know no more. Sally’s 
opinion was, they came out o’ foreign 
wy afore that; for the nurse they 

ad with them, Sally said was some 
outlandish kind of a Portugee.” 

“A Portuguese!” exclaimed both 
the listeners in dismay, but Charlie 
added immediately, “What made 
your sister suppose she was a Por- 
tuguese ? ” 

“Well, sir, she was one of them 
foreign kind of folks—but noways 
like my lady’s French maid, Sally 
said—so taking thought what she 
was, a cousin of ours that’s a sailor 
made no doubt but she was a Por- 
tugee—so she give up the little 
things to Sally, not one of them able 
to say a word to each other ; for the 
foreign woman, poor soul, knew no 
English, and Sally brought down the 
babbies to the Hall.” 

“Does your sister live at Winter- 
bourne ?” asked Charlie. 

“What, Sally, sir? poor soul!” 
said John Morrall, “to her grief she 
married my lord’s man, again, all we 
could say, and he went pure to the 
bad, as was to be seen of him, and 
listed—and now she’s off in Ireland 
with the regiment, a poor creature as 
you could see—five children, ma’am, 
alive, and she’s had ten; always 
striving to do her best, but never 
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able, poor soul, to keep a decent 
gown to her back,” 

“ Will you tell me where she is?” 
said Charlie, while his mother went 
hospitably away to bring a glass of 
wine, a rare and unusual dainty, for 
the refreshment of this most welcome 
visitor—‘ there is an inquiry going 
on at present, and her evidence might 
be of great value; it will be good 
for her, don’t fear. Let me know 
where she is.” 

While Charlie took down the ad- 
dress, his mother, with her own hand, 
served Mr. John Morrall with a slice 
of cake and comfortable glass of 
port-wine. “ But I am sure you are 
comfortable yourself—you look 40, 
at least.” 

“T am in the green-grocery trade,” 
said their visitor, putting up his 
hand again with “ his respects,” “ and 
got a good wife and three as likely 
childer as a man could desire. It 
ain’t just as easy as it might be 
keeping all things square, but we 
always get on; and lord! if folks 
had no crosses, they’d ne’er know 
they were born. Look at Sally, 
there’s a picture!—and it, says I, 
don’t become such like as us to 
complain.” 

Finally, having finished his re- 
freshment, and left his own address 
with a supplementary note, and 
touch of the forehead—* It ain’t very 
far off; glad to serve you, ma’am”— 
Mr. John Morrall withdrew. Then 
Charlie returned to his papers, but 
not quite so composedly as usual. 
“Put up my travelling-bag, mother,” 
said Charlie, after a few ineffectual 
attempts to resume; “I'll not write 
any more to-night; it’s just nine 
o’clock. I'll step over and see old 
Foggo, and be off to Ireland to-mor- 
row, without delay.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


April, as cloudles¢ and almost as 
warm as summer, a day when all the 
spring was swelling sweet in all the 
young buds and primroses, and the 

road dewy country smiled and 
glistened under the rising of that 
sun, which day by day shone warmer 
and fuller on the woods and on the 
fields. But the point of interest was 


not the country ; it was not a spring 
festival which drew so many interest- 
ed faces along the high-road. An 
expectation not half so amiable was 
abroad among the gentry of Ban- 
buryshire—a great many people, quite 
an unusual crowd, took their way to 
the spring assizes to listen to a trial 
which was not at all important on its 
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own account. The defendants were 
not even known among the country 

ople, nor was there much curiosity 
about them. It was a family quarrel 
which roused the kind and amiable 
expectations of all these excellent 
people-—The Honourable Anastasia 
Rivers against Lord Winterbourne. 
It was popularly anticipated that 
Miss Anastasia herself was to appear 
in the witness-box, and everybody 
who knew the belligerents, delighted 
at the prospect of mischief, hastened 
to be present at the fight. 

And there was a universal gather- 
ing, besides, of all the people more 
immediately interested in this be- 
ginning of the war. Lord Winter- 
bourne himself, with a certain ghastly 
levity in his demeanour, which sat 
ill upon his bloodless face, and ac- 
corded still worse with the mourner’s 
dress which he wore, graced the 
bench. Charlie Atheling sat in his 
proper place below, as agent for the 
defendant, within reach of the coun- 
sel for the same. His mother and 
sisters were with Miss Anastasia, in a 
very favourable place for seeing and 
hearing; the Rector was not far 
from them, very much interested, but 
exceedingly surprised at the un- 
changing paleness of Agnes, and the 
obstinacy with which she refused to 
meet his eye; for that she avoided 
him, and seemed overwhelmed by 
some secret and uncommunicated 
mystery, which no one else, even in 
her own family, shared, was clear 
enough to a perception quickened by 
the extreme “ interest” which Lionel 
Rivers felt in Agnes Atheling. Even 
Rachel had been brought thither in 
the train of Miss Anastasia; and 
though rather disturbed by her posi- 
tion, and by the disagreeable and 
somewhat terrifying consciousness 
of being observed by Lord Winter- 
bourne, in whose presence she had 
not been before, since the time she 
left the Hall—Rachel, with her veil 
over her face, had a certain timid en- 
joyment of the bustle and novelty of 
the scene. Louis, too, was there, 
sent down on the previous night 
with a commission from Mr. Foggo ; 
there was no one wanting. The two 
or three who knew the tactics of the 
day, awaited their disclosure with 
great secret excitement, speculating 
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upon their effect; and those who 
did not, looked on eagerly with in- 
terest and anxiety and hope. 

Only Agnes sat drawing back from 
them, between her mother and sister, 
letting her veil hang with a pitifal 
unconcern in thick double folds halt 
over her pale face. She did not care 
to lift her eyes; she looked heavy, 
wretched, spiritless; she could not 
keep her thoughts upon the smiling 
side of the picture; she thought only 
of the sudden blow about to fall—of 
the bitter sense of deception and 
craftiness, of the overwhelming dis- 
appointment which this day must 
bring forth. 

The case commenced. Lord Win- 
terbourne’s counsel stated the plea 
of his noble client; it did not occupy 
a very long time, for no one supposed 
it very important. The statement 
was, that Miss Bridget Atheling had 
been presented by the late Lord Win- 
terbourne with a life-interest in the 
little ogy involved ; that the 
Old Wood Lodge, the only property 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
which was not in the peaceful pos- 
session of Lord Winterbourne, had 
never been separated or alienated 
from the estate; that, in fact, the 
gift to Miss Bridget was a mere 
tenant’s claim upon the house during 
her lifetime, with no power of be- 

uest whatever; and the present 

ord Winterbourne’s toleration of its 
brief occupancy by the persons in 
possession, was merely a good- 
humoured carelessness on the part of 
his lordship of a matter not suffi- 
ciently important to occupy his 
thoughts. The only evidence offered 
was the distinct enumeration of the 
Old Wood Lodge along with the Old 
Wood House, and the cottages in 
the village of Winterbourne as in 
possession of the family at the acces- 
sion of the late lord; and the 
learned gentleman concluded his case 
by declaring that he confidently 
challenged his opponent to produce 
any deed or document whatever 
which so much as implied that the 
property had been bestowed upon 
Bridget Atheling. No deed of gift- 
no conveyance—nothing whatever in 
the shape of title-deeds, he was con- 
fident, existed to support the claim of 
the defendant; a claim which, if it 
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was not a direct attempt to profit by 
the inadvertence of his noble client, 
was certainly a very ugly and start- 
lidg mistake. 

So far everything was brief enough, 
and conclusive enough, as it appear- 
ed. The audience was decidedly dis- 
appointed: if the answer was after 
this style, there was no “fun” to be 
expected, and it had been an entire 
hoax which seduced the Banbury- 
shire notabilities to waste the April 
afternoon in a crowded court-house. 
But Miss Anastasia, swelling with 
anxiety and yet with triumph, was 
visible to every one; visible also to 
one eye was something very different 
—Agnes, pale, shrinking, closing her 
eyes, looking as if she would faint. 
The Rector made his way behind, and 
spoke to her anxiously. He was 
afraid she was ill; could he assist 
her through the crowd? Agnes turned 
her face to him for a moment, and 
her eyes, which looked so dilated and 
pitiful, but only said “No, no,” in a 
hurried whisper, and turned again. 
The counsel on the other side had 
risen, and was about to begin the 
defence. 

“My learned brother is correct, 
and doubtless knows himself to 
be so,” said the advocate of the 
Athelings. “We have no deed to 
produce, though we have something 
nearly as good; but, my lord, I am 
instructed suddenly to change the 
entire ground of my plea. Certain in- 
formation which has come to the 
knowledge of my clients, but which 
it was not their wish to make public 
at present, has been now communi- 
cated tome; and I beg to object at 
once to the further progress of the 
suit, on a ground which your lordship 
will at once acknowledge to be just 
and forcible. I assert that the pre- 
sent bearer of the title is not the true 
Lord Winterbourne.” 

There rose immediately a hum 
and murmur of the strangest charac- 
ter—not applause—not disapproval— 
simple consternation, so extreme that 
no one could restrain its utterance. 
People rose up and stared at the 
speaker, as if he had been seized with 
sudden madness in their presence; 
then there ensued a scene of much 
tumult and agitation, The judges 
on the bench interposed indignantly. 
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The counsel for Lord Winterbourne 
sprang to his feet, appealing with 
excitement to their lordships—wag 
this to be permitted? Even the an- 
dience, Lord Winterbourne’s neigh- 
bours, who had no love for him, 
pressed forward as if to support him 
in this crisis, and with resentment 
and disapproval looked upon Miss 
Anastasia, to whom every one turned 
instinctively, as to a conspirator who 
had overshot the mark. It was scarce- 
ly possible for the daring speaker to 
gain himself a hearing. hen he 
did so, at last, it was rather as a cul- 
prit than an accuser. But even the 
frown of a chief-justice did not 
appal a man who held Charlie Athel- 
ing’s papers in his hands; he was 
heard again, declaring, with force 
and dignity, that he was incapable of 
making such a statement without 
proofs in his possession which put it 
beyond controversy. He begged but 
a moment’s patience, in justice to 
himself and to his client, while he 
placed ‘an abstract of the case and 
the evidence in their lordships’ hands. 

Then to the sudden hum and 
stir, which the officials of the court 
had not been able to put down, 
succeeded that total, strange, almost 
appalling stillness of a crowd, which 
is so very impressive at all times. 
While the judges consulted together, 
looking keenly over these mysteri- 
ous papers, almost every eye among 
the spectators was riveted upon 
them. No one noticed even Lord 
Winterbourne, who stood up in 
his place unconsciously, overlooking 
them all, quite unaware of the 
prominence and singularity of his 
position, gazing before him with a 
motionless blank stare, like a man 
looking into the face of Fate. The 
auditors waited almost breathless for 
the decision of the law. That any- 
thing so wild and startling could 
ever be taken into consideration b 
those grave authorities was of i 
extraordinary ; and as the consultation 
was prolonged, the anxiety grew 
gradually greater. Could there be 
reality in it? could it be true? 

At last the elder judge broke the 
silence. “This is a very serious 
statement,” he said: “of course, it 
involves issues much more important 
than the present question. As fur- 
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ther proceedings will doubtless be 
grounded on these documents, it is our 
opinion that the hearing of this case 
had better be adjourned.” 

Lord Winterbourne seated himself 
when he heard the voice—it broke the 
spell; but not so Louis, who stood 
beneath, alone, looking straight up at 
the speaker in his judicial throne. The 
truth flashed to the mind of Louis 
like a gleam of lightning. He did not 
ask a question, though Charlie was 
close by him; he did not turn his 
head, though Miss Anastasia was 
within reach of his eye; his whole 
brain seemed to burn and glow; the 
veins swelled upon his forehead; he 
raised up his head for air, for breath, 
like a man overwhelmed ; he did not 
see how the gaze of half the assembly 
began to be attracted to himself. In 
this sudden pause he stood still, fol- 
lowing out the conviction which 
burst upon him—this conviction, 
which suddenly, like a sunbeam, 
made all things clear. Wrong as he had 
been in the details, his imagination 
was true as the most unerring judg- 
ment. For what child in the world was 
it so much this man’s interest to dis- 
grace and disable as the child whose 
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rights he usurped—his brother’s law- 
fal heir? This silence was like a life- 
time to Louis, but it ended in a mo- 
ment. Some confused talking fol- 
lowed—objections on the part of Lord 
Winterbourne’s representative, which 
were overruled ; and then another case 
was called—a common little contest 
touching mere lands and houses—and 
every one awoke, as at the touch of a 
disenchanting rod, to the common pale 
daylight and common controversy, as 
from a dream. 

Then the people streamed out in 
agitated groups, some retaining their 
first impulse of contradiction and re- 
sentment ; others giving up at once, 
and receiving the decision of the 
judges as final. Then Agnes looked 
back, with a sick and _ trembling 
anxiety, for the Rector. The Rector 
was gone; and they all followed one 
after another, silent in the great 
tremor of their excitement. When 
they came to the open air, Marian 
began to ask questions eagerly, and 
Raehel to cry behind her veil, ‘and 
cast woeful wistful looks at Miss 
Anastasia. What was it? what was 
the matter? was it anything about 
Louis ? who was Lord Winterbourne? 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


“T do not know how he takes it, 
mother,” said Charlie. “I do not 
know if he takes it at all; he’ has 
not spoken a single word all the way 
home.” 

He did not seem disposed to speak 
many now; he went into Miss 
Bridget’s dusky little parlour, linger- 
ing a moment at the door, and bend- 
ing forward in reflection from the 
little sloping mirror on the wall. The 
young man was greatly moved, silent 
with inexpressible emotion ; he went 
up to Marian first, and, in the presence 
of them all, kissed her little trembling 
hand and her white cheek; then he 
drew her forward with him, hold- 
ing her up with His own arm, which 
trembled too, and came direct to Miss 
Anastasia, who was seated, pale, and 
making gigantic efforts to command 
herself, in old Miss Bridget’s chair. 
“This is my bride,” said Louis faintly, 
yet with quivering lips, “ What are 
we to call you ?” 





The old lady looked at him for a 
moment, vainly endeavouring to re- 
tain her self-possession — then sprang 
np suddenly, grasped him in her 
arms, and broke forth into such a 
cry of weeping as never had been 
heard before under this peaceful roof. 
“ What you will! what you will! my 
boy, my heir, my father’s son,” cried 
Miss Anastasia, lifting up her voice. 
No one moved, or spoke a word—it 
was like one of those old agonies of 
thanksgiving in the old Scriptures, 
when a Joseph or a Jacob, parted for 
half a patriarch’s lifetime, “fell upon 
his neck and wept.” 

When this moment of extreme agi- 
tation was over, the principal actors 
in the family drama came again into 
a moderate degree of calmness ; Louis 
was almost solemn in his extreme 
youthful gravity. The young man 
was changed in a moment, as, per- 
haps, nothing but this overwhelming 
flood of honour and prosperity could 
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have changed him. He desired to 
see the evidence and investigate his 
own claims thoroughly, as it was 
natural he should; then he asked 
Charlie to go out with him, for there 
was not a great deal of room in this 
little house, for private conference. 
The two young men went forth 
together through those quiet well- 
known lanes, upon which Louis 
gazed with a giddy eye. “ This should 
have come to me in some place where 
I was a stranger,” he said with excite- 
ment; “it might have seemed more 
credible, more reasonable, in a less 
familiar place. Here, where I have 
been an outcast and dishonoured all 
my life—here !” 

“ Your own property,” said Charlie. 
“T’m not a poetical man, you know 
—it is no use trying—but I’d come 
to a little sentiment, I confess, if I 
were you.” 

“Tn the mean time there are other 
people concerned,” said Louis, taking 
Charlie’s arm, and turning him some- 
what hurriedly away from the edge 
of the wood, which at this epoch of 
uis fortunes, the scene of so many 
despairing fanciess was rather more 
than he chose to experiment upon. 
“You are not poetical, Charlie I 
do not suppose it has come to your 
turn yet, but we do not want poetry 
to-night—there are other people con- 
cerned. So far as I can see, your 
case—I scarcely can call it mine, who 
have had no hand in it—is clear as 
daylight—indisputable. Is it so?— 
you know better than me.” 

“ Indisputable,” said Charlie, au- 
thoritatively. 

“Then it should never come to a 
trial—for the honour of the house— 
for pity,” said the heir. “ A bad man 
taken in the toils is a very miserable 
thing to look at, Charlie; let us spare 
him if we can. I should like you 
to get some one who is to be trusted 
—say Mr. Foggo, with some well- 
known man along with him—to wait 
upon Lord Winterbourne. Let them 
go into the case fully, and show him 
everything ; say that I am quite will- 
ing that the world should think he 
had done it in ignorance—and per- 
suade—that is, if he is convinced, and 
they have perfect confidence in the 
case. The story need not be publicly 
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known. Is it practicable ?—tell me at 
once.” 

“Tt is practicable if he'll do it,” said 
— “but he'll not do it, that’s 
a Rad 

“ How do you know he’ll not do it? 
— it is to save himself,” said Louis. 

“ If he had not known it all along, 
he’d have given in,” said Charlie, 
“and taken your offer, of course ; but 
he fas known it all along—it’s been 
his ghost for years, He has his plang 
all prepared and ready, you may be 
perfectly sure. It is generous of you 
to suggest such a thing, but he would 
suppose it a sign of weakness. Never 
miod that—it’s not of the least im- 
portance what he supposes; if you 
desire it, we can try.” 

“T do desire it,” said Louis; “and 
there, Charlie, there is the Rector.” 

Charlie shook his head regretfully. 
“T am sorry for him myself,” said the 
nor lawyer ; “but what can you 

re) ” 

“He has been extremely kind to 
me,” said Louis, with a slight trem- 
bling in his voice—“ kinder than any 
one in the world except your own 
family. There is his house—I see 
what to do; let us go at once and 
explain everything to him to-night.” 

“To-night! that’s premature—show- 
ing your hand,” said Charlie, startled 
in his’ professional caution: “ never 
mind, you can stand it; he’s a fine 
fellow, though he is the other line. 
If you like it, I don’t object; but 
what will you say?” 

“ He ought to have his share,” said 
Louis—‘ don’t interrupt me, Charlie ; 
it is more generous in our case to re- 
ceive than to give. He ought, if I re- 
present the elder branch, to have the 
younger’s share: he ought to permit 
me to do so much for him as he would 
have done for me. Ah, he bade me 
look at the pictures to see that I was 
a Rivers. did not suppose any 
miracle on earth could make me 
proud of the name.” 

They went on hastily together in 
the early gathering darkness. The 
Old Wood House stood blank and 
dull as usual, with all its closed 
blinds; but the gracious young Cu- 
rate, meditating his sermon, and 
much elated by his persecutions, was 
straying about the well-kept paths. 
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Mr. Mead hastened to tell them that 
Mr. Rivers had left home—“ hastened 
away instantly to appear in our own 
case,” said the young clergyman. 
“The powers of this world are in ar- 
ray against us—we suffer persecu- 
tion, as becomes the true church. The 
Rector left hurriedly to appear in 
person. He isa devoted man, a noble 
Anglican. I smile myself at the re- 
proaches of our adversary ; I have no 
fear.” 

“We may see him in town,” said 
Louis, turning away with disappoint- 
ment. “If you write, will you men- 
tion that I have been here to-night, 
to beg his counsel and friendship—I, 
Louis Rivers—” A sudden colour 
flushed over the young man’s face ; 
he pronounced the name with a ner- 
vous firmness; it was the first time 
he had called himself by any save 
his baptismal name all his life. 

As they turned and walked home 
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again, Louis relapsed into his first 
agitated consciousness, and did not 
care to say a word. Louis Rivers! 
lawful heir and only son of a noble 
English peer and an unsullied mo- 
ther. It was little wonder if the 
young man’s heart swelled within 
im, too high for a word or a 
thought. He blotted out the past 
with a generous haste, unwilling to 
remember a single wrong done to 
him in the time of his humiliation, 
and looked out upon the future as 
upon a glorious vision, almost too 
wonderful to be realised: it was best 
to rest in this agitated moment of 
strange triumph, humility, and power, 
to convince himself that this was 
real, and to project his anticipations 
forward on} with a generous anxiety 
for the concerns of others, with no 
question, when all questions were so 
overwhelming and incredible, after 
this extraordinary fortune of his own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It'would not be easy to describe 
the state of mind of the feminine 
portion of this family which remained 
at home. Marian, in a strange and 
overpowering tumult—Marian, who 
was the first and most intimately 
concerned, her cheek burning still 
under the touch of her lover’s trem- 
bling lip in that second and more so- 
lemn betrothal, sat on a stool, half 
hidden by Miss Anastasia’s big chair 
and ample skirts, supporting her 
flushed cheeks on those pretty rose- 
tipped hands, to which the flush 
seemed to have extended, her beauti- 
fal hair drooping down among her 
fingers, her eyes cast_down, her heart 
leaping like a bird against her breast. 
Her own vague suspicions, keen and 
eager as they were, had never pointed 
half so far as this, If it did not 
“turn her head” altogether, it was 
more because the little head was 
giddy with amaze and _ confusion, 
than from any virtue on the part of 
Marian. She was quite beyond the 
power of thinking; a strange bril- 
liant extraordinary panorama glided 
before her—Louis in Bellevae—Louis 
at the Old Wood Lodge—Louis, the 
lord of all he looked upon, in Win- 
terbourne Hall ! 


Rachel, for her part, was to be 
found, now in one corner, now in 
another, generally crying very heart- 
ily, and with a general vague im- 
pulse of kissing every one in the pre- 
sent little company with thanks and 
gratitude, and being caressed and 
sympathised with in turn. The only 
one here, indeed, who seemed in her 
fall senses was Agnes, who kept them 
all in a certain degree of self-possession. 
It was all over, at last, after so long 
a time of suspense and mystery; Ag- 
nes was relieved of her secret know- 
ledge. She was grave, but she did 
not refuse to participate in the con- 
fused joy and thankfulness of the 
house. Now that the secret was re- 
vealed, her mind returned to its usual 
tone. Though she had so much “ in- 
terest ” in Lionel—almost as much as 
he felt in her—she had too high a 
mind herself to suppose him over- 
whelmed with the single fact that 
his inheritance had passed away from 
him. When all was told, she breathed 
freely. She had all the confidence in 
him which one high heart has in an- 
other. After the first shock, she 
prophesied proudly, within her own 
mind, how soon his noble spirit 
would recover itself. Perhaps she 
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anticipated other scenes in that un- 
developed future, which might touch 
her own heart with a stronger thrill 
than even the marvellous change 
which was now working; perhaps 
the faint dawn of colour on her pale 
cheek came from an imagination far 
more immediate and personal than 
any dream which ever before had 
flushed the maiden firmament of Ag- 
nes Atheling’s meditations. How- 
ever that. might be, she said not a 
single word upon the subject: she 
assumed to herself quietly the post 
of universal ministration, attended to 
the household wants as much as the 
little party, all excited and sublimed 
out of any recollection of ordinary 
necessities, would permit her; and 
lacking nothing in sympathy, yet 
quicker than any one, insensibly to her- 
self formed the link between this little 
agitated world of private history and 
‘the larger world not at all moved 
from its everyday balance, which lay 
calm and great without. 

“T sign a universal amnesty,” said 
Miss Anastasia abruptly, after a long 
silence—* himself, if he would con- 
sult his own interest, I could pass 
over /is faults to-day.” 

‘Poor Mr. Reginald!” said Mrs. 
Atheling, wiping her eyes. “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Rivers; he has 
done a great deal of wrong, but I 
am very sorry for him: I was so 
when he lost his son; ah, no doubt 
he thinks this is a very small matter 
after that.” 

“ Hush, child, the man is guilty,” 
said Miss Anastasia, with strong em- 
phasis. ‘“ Young George Rivers went 
to his grave in peace. Whom the 
gods love die young; it was very 
well. I forgive his father if he with- 
draws; he will, if he has a spark of 
honour. The only person whom I 
am grieved for is Lionel—he, indeed, 
might have cause to complain. <Ag- 
nes Atheling, do you know where he 
has gone?” 

“No.” Agnes affected no surprise 
that the question should be asked 
her, and did not even show any emo- 
tion. Marian, with a sudden im- 
pulse of generosity, got up instantly, 
and came to her sister. “Oh, Agnes, 
I am very sorry,” said the little 
beauty, with her palpitating heart ; 
and Marian put her pretty arms round 
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Agnes’s neck to console and comfort 
her, as Agnes might have done to 
Marian had Louis been in distress 
instead of joy. 

Agnes drew herself instinctively 
out of her sister’s embrace. She had 
no right to be looked upon as the re- 
presentative of Lionel, yet she could 
not help speaking, in her confidence 
and pride in him, with a kindling 
cheek and rising heart. “I am not 
sorry for Mr. Rivers now,” said Ag- 
nes firmly; “I was so while this 
secret was kept from him—while he 
was deceived; but I think no one 
who does him due credit can venture 
to pity him now.” 

Miss Anastasia roused herself a 
little at sound of the voice. This 
pride, which sounded a little like de 
fiance, stirred the old lady’s heart 
like the sound of a trumpet ; she had 
more pleasure in it than she had felt 
in anything, save her first welcome 
of Louis a few hours ago. She look- 
ed steadily into the eyes of Agnes, 
who met her gaze without shrink- 
ing, though with a rapid variation of 
colour. Whatever imputations* she 
herself might be subject to in conse- 
quence, Agnes could not sit by 
silent, and hear him either pitied or 
belied. 

“T wonder, may I go and see Miss 
Rivers? would it be proper?” asked * 
Rachel timidly, making a sudden di- 
version, as Rachel had rather a habit 
of doing; “she wanted me to stay 
with her once; she was very kind to 
me.” 

“T suppose we must not call you 
the Honourable Rachel Rivers just 
yet ; eh, little girl?” said Miss Anas- 
tasia, turning upon her; “and you, 
Marian, you little beauty, how shall 
you like to be Lady Winterbourne?” 

“Lady Winterbourne! I always” 
said she was to be for Louis,” cried 
Rachel—* always; the first time I 
saw her; you know I did, Agnes; 
and often I wondered why she should 
be so pretty—she who did not want 
it, who was happy enough to have 
been ugly, if she had liked; but I 
see it now—lI see the reason now !”’ 

“ Don’t hide your head, little one ; 
it is quite true,” said Miss Anastasia, 
once more a little touched at her 
heart to see the beautiful little figure, 
fain to glide out of everybody’s sight, 
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stealing away in a moment into the 
natural refuge, the mother’s shadow ; 
while the mother, smiling and sob- 
bing, had entirely given up all at- 
tempt at any show of self-command. 
“ Agnes has something else to do in 
this hard-fighting world. Youare the 
flower that must know neither winds 
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nor storms. I don’t speak to make 
you vain, you beautiful child. God 
gave you your lovely looks, as well 
as your strange fortune; and Agnes, 
child, lift up your head! the contest 
and the trial are for you; but not, 
God forbid it! as they came to 
me.” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Louis and Rachel returned that 
night with Miss Anastasia to the 
Priory, which, the old lady said 
proudly—the family jointure house 
for four or five generations—should 
be their home till the young heir 
took possession of his paternal house. 
The time which followed was too 
busy, rapid, and exciting for a 
slow and detailed history. The first 
legal steps were taken instantly in 
the case, and proper notices served 
upon Lord Winterbourne. In Miss 
Anastasia’s animated and anxious 
house dwelt the Tyrolese, painfully 
acquiring some scant morsels of Eng- 
lish, very well contented with her 
present quarters, and only anxious to 
secure some extravagant preferment 
for her son. Mrs. Atheling and her 
daughters had returned home, and 
Louis came and went constantly to 
town, actively engaged himself in all 
the arrangements, full of anxious 
plans and undertakings for the ease 
and benefit of the other parties con- 
cerned. Miss Anastasia, with a little 
reluctance, had given her consent to 
the young man’s plan of a compro- 
mise, by which his uncle, unattacked 
and undisgraced, might retire from 
his usurped possessions with a suffi- 
cient and suitable income. The 
ideas of Louis were magnificent and 
princely. He would have been con- 
tent to mulct himself of half the 
revenues of his inheritance, and 
scarcely would listen to the prudent 
cautions of his advisers. e was 
even reluctant that the first formal 
—- should be taken before Mr. Foggo 
and an eminent and well-known at- 
torney, personally acquainted with 
his uncle, had wai upon Lord 
Winterbourne. He was overruled; 
but this solemn deputation ‘lost no 
time in proceeding on its mission. 
Speedy as they were, however, they 
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were too late for the alarmed and 
startled peer. He had left home, 
they ascertained, very shortly after 
the late trial—had gone abroad, as it 
was supposed, leaving no information 
as to the time of his return. The 
only thing which could be done in 
the circumstances was hastened by 
the ‘wager exertions of Louis. The 
two lawyers wrote a formal letter to 
Lord interbourne, stating their 
case and making their offer, and de- 
spatched it to the Hall, to be for- 
warded to him. No answer came, 
though Louis persuaded his agents 
to wait for it, and even to delay the 
legal proceedings. The only notice 
taken of it was a paragraph in one of 
the fashionable newspapers, to the 
effect that the late proceedings at 
Oxford, impugning the title of a re- 
spected nobleman, proved now to be 
a mere trick of some pettifoggin 
lawyer, entirely unsupported, an 
likely to call forth proceedings for 
libel, involving a good deal of ro- 
mantic family history, and extremely 
interesting to the public. After this 
Louis could no, longer restrain the 
natural progress of the matter. He 
gave it up, indeed, at once, and ‘did 
not try; and Miss Anastasia pro- 
nounced emphatically one of her an- 
tique proverbs, “Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” 
This was not the only business on 
the hands of Louis. He had found 
it impossible, on repeated trials, to 
see the Rector. At the Old Wood 
House it was said that Mr. Rivers 
was from home; at his London 
lodgings he had not been heard of. 
The suit was given against him in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and Mr. 
Mead, alone in the discharge of his 
duty, mourned over a stripped altar 
and desolated sanc , where the 
tall candles blazed no longer in the 
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‘religious gloom. When it became 
evident at last that the Rector did 
not mean to give his young relative 
the interview he sought, Louis, 
strangely transformed as he was from 
the petulant youth always ready to 
take offence to the long-suffering 
man, addressed Lionel as his solicitors 
had addressed his uncle. He wrote 
a long letter, generous and full of 
hearty feeling ; he reminded his kins- 
man of the favours he had himself 
accepted at his hands. He drew a 
very vivid picture of his own past 
and present position. He declared, 
with alla young man’s fervour, that 
he could have no pleasure even in 
his own extraordinary change of for- 
tune, were it the means of inflicting 
a vast and unmitigated loss upon his 
cousin. He threw himself upon Lio- 
nel’s generosity—he appealed to his 
natural sense of justice—he used a 
hundred arguments which were per- 
fectly suitable and in character from 
him, but which, certainly, no man as 
proud and as generous as_ himself 
could be expected to listen to; and, 
finally, ended with protesting an un- 
questionable claim upon Lionel—the 
claim of a man deeply indebted to, 
and befriended by him. The letter 
overflowed with the earnestness and 
sincerity of the writer; he assumed 
his case throughout with the most 
entire honesty, having no doubt 
whatever upon the subject, and con- 
fided his intentions and prospects to 
Lionel with a complete and anxious 
confidence which he had not be- 
stowed upon any other living man. 
This letter called forth an answer, 
written from a country town in a 
remote part of England. The Rector 
wrote with an evident effort at cor- 
diality. He declined all Lonis’s 
overtures in the most uncompromis- 
ing terms, but congratulated him 
upon his altered circumstances. He 
said he had taken care to examine 
into the case before leaving London, 
and was thoroughly convinced of the 
justice of the new claim. “One thing 
will ask of you,” said Mr. Rivers ; 
“T only wait to resign my living 
until I can be sure of the next pre- 
sentation falling into your hands. 
Give it to Mr. Mead. The cause of 
my withdrawal is entirely 


Fit 
and personal. I had resolve 
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it months ago, and it has no connec- 
tion whatever with recent circum- 
stances. I hope no one thinks go 
meanly of me as to suppose I am 
dismayed by the substitution of ap- 
other heir in my room. One thing 
in this matter has really wounded 
me, and that is the fact that no one 
concerned thought me worthy to 
know a secret so important, and one 
which it was alike my duty and my 
right to help to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. I have lost nothing actual, 
so far as rank or means is concerned ; 
but, more intolerable than any vulgar 
loss, I find a sudden cloud thrown 
upon the perfect sincerity and truth 
of some whom I have been disposed 
to trust as men trust Heaven.” 

The letter concluded with good 
wishes—that was all; there was no 
response to the confidence, no an- 
swer to the effusion of heartfelt and 
fervent feeling which had been in 
Louis’s letter. The young man was 
not accustomed to be repulsed ; per- 
haps, in all his life, it was the first 
time he had asked a favour from apy 
one, and had Louis been poor and 
without friends, as he was or thought 
himself six months ago, such a tone 
would have galled him beyond en- 
durance. But there is a charm ina 
gracious and relenting fortune. Louis, 
who had once been the very arma- 
dillo of youthful haughtiness, sud- 
denly distinguished himself by the 
most magnanimous patience, would 
not take offence, and put away his 
kinsman’s haughty letter with re- 
gret, but without any resentment. 
Nothing was before him now but the 
plain course of events, and to them 
he committed himself frankly, re- 
solved to do what could be done, but 
addressing no more appeals to the 
losing side. 

Part of the Rector’s letter Louis 
showed to Marian, and Marian re- 
peated it to Agnes. It was cruel— 
it was unjust of Lionel—and he knew 
himself that it was. Agnes, it was 
possible, did not know—at all events 
she had no right to betray to him 
the secrets of another; more than 
that, he knew the meaning now of the 
little book which he carried every 
where with him, and felt in his heart 
that he was the real person addressed. 
He knew all that quite as well as 
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she did, as she tried, with a quiver- 
ing lip and a proud wet eye, to forti- 
fy herself against the injustice of his 
reproach, but that did not hinder 
him from saying it. He was in that 
condition—known, perhaps, occasion- 
ally to most of us—when one feels a 
certain perverse pleasure in wound- 
ing one’s dearést. He had no chance 
of mentioning her, who occupied so 
much of his thoughts, in any other 
way, and he would rather put a re- 
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proach upon Agnes than leave her 
alone altogether; perhaps she her- 
self even, after all, at the bottom of 
her heart, was better satisfied to be 
referred to thus, than to be left out 
of his thoughts. They had never 
spoken to each other a single word 
which could be called wooing—now 
they were perhaps separated for ever 
—yet how strange a link of union, 
concord, and opposition was between 
these two! 





OXFORD AND THOMAS HEARNE, 


A LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


My pear IJrenazvus,—I wonder 
what you would have done had you 
been her Britannic Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary at Canton. Trust a quon- 
dam member of the Peace Society, 
with warlike weapons at his disposal, 
and a quarrel to use them in! Why 
has Manchester rejected its peace- 
loving representatives? Why does 
Huddersfield turn its back on Richard 
Cobden? I suspect it is because the 
electors have begun to see that the 
peace-cry is a sham; and that as 
the Pacific Ocean is in reality a 
misnomer, that sea being one of the 
most treacherous on the face of the 
earth, and occasionally liable to 
terrific storms, so the members of 
the Peace Society are only wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, gladiators in 
drab. And England does not love 
shams, and wishes to be represented 
by real men, whatever their prin- 
ciples are. I proved to you, much 
to my own satisfaction, if not to 
yours also, some time ago, that of all 
members of society professional sol- 
diers are the most amiable as well 
as the peacefullest, and that a nation 
is likely to live on good terms with 
its neighbours in proportion to its 
military character. I do not want 
to pass a judgment on this wretched 
Chinese quarrel; we may be still, for 
all I know, in the right, and Sir 
J. Bowring’s conduct defensible ; but 


our antecedents are suspicious. If the 
British lion be really a lion, and not 
a domestic cat, it would look much 
better, and sound much better, if he 
would prefer matching himself in 
fight with beasts of his own size, to 
doing so with those who are so mani- 
festly his inferiors. My large dog, 
who resembles a lion as much as any- 
thing canine can any thing feline, 
always makes a point of measuring 
the inches of every dog he meets, and, 
although exceedingly fond of a tussle 
with a beast of his own weight, will 
take almost any impertinence from 
any thing lower in rank than a setter 
—not to say that he has the chiv- 
alry never to resent any affront at the 
hands, or rather the ws, of the 
ladies of his species. fe is not so 
very long ago that a black man,a 
British subject, was taken out of a 
merchant-ship in a harbour of the 
United States, and impounded, ac- 
cording to the local law, until the 
ship set sail again. Yet the cir- 
cumstance led to no consequences 
comparable to those resulting from 
the seizure of the Britannically-pro- 
tected Chinamen on board the lorcha 
Arrow. But I do not wish to pre- 
judge the case. The Ministerial 
papers say that the Emperor -of 
China approves of our chastening his 
lieutenant. So did Prexaspes in 
Herodotus applaud Cambyses’ shoot- 
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ing when he put an arrow into the 
heart of his son. The Emperor of 
China probably fears that the outer 
barbarians may give the last push 
to that dynasty which the inner 
rebels have been so long undermin- 
ing, and his submission is only a 
proof that he is, under the circum- 
stances, more wise than romantic. 
Generally, I dislike the peace party, 
and I am glad to see them losing 
their influence; but they may have 
stumbled on justice in this case, and 
then, as often happens in life, having 
done what was right for the first 
time in their lives, they suffered for 
it the punishment due to a long 
course of misdeeds, But as far as 
Lord Palmerston’s own comfort is 
concerned, I think he made a mis- 
take in dissolving Parliament. The 
last was somewhat mulish in its na- 
ture—would put back its ears some- 
times, or shy a little, just to show 
it had a will of its own; the next 
may possibly take the bit in its 
mouth and run away with him; and 
though he has a good seat no doubt, 
and a tight hand, he is getting an 
elderly gentleman. To my eyes the 
present eelection-lists look danger- 
ously democratic, and mischief may 
come of it to other old gentlemen 
besides the Premier, Are we not 
got to the bottom of the hill of de- 
mocracy yet? I thought we were; 
and it is pleasant, in rolling down a 
steep, to know that the bottom has 
been reached, and to be enabled to 
congratulate oneself in having es- 
caped with nothing worse than 
bruises. Amongst other ominous 
signs of the times, I had a dream the 
other night of the nightmare genus, 
which gave me for the time a sensa- 
tion far from pleasant. 

Methought in the dead of night 
there appeared to me one who guid- 
eth the destinies of Maga. He 
brought in his hand a flat pamphlet- 
like publication in green cover, some- 
thing like a number of the Cottage 
Gardener ; and he said: This is the 
first of the new series of the Maga- 
zine. I have altered its shape in 
deference’ to the spirit of the age, 
substituting long lines for the col- 
umns, changing the colour to one 
pleasanter to the eye ; and instead of 
the grim old man’s head, I leave a 
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space for the names of contributors 
on the back—&c. &c. Ask me how 
I felt? I felt as if a grandmother, 
respected as an oracle, had come out 
at an evening party with a low neck, 
an enormous skirt, and one of those 
very pretty head-dresses that my 
nieces wear, at the back of a brown 
wig. The crisis of the nightmare 
was come ; I awoke with a shudder, 
and, to my inexpressible delight, fam- 
bling under the pillow, found Maga 
in her natural condition ; that is, in a 
state of health and strength, which, as 
it increases with her years, appears 
to stamp her with immortality ; and 
still strong in the grand internal col- 
umnar structure like that of a basaltic 
rock, majestic as Arthur’s Seat, which 
overhangs the site of her monthly 
genesis. 

It might be flattering to the vanity 
of contributors to have their names 

rinted at the back, as the contri- 

utors to the Revue des deux Mondes 
have theirs printed at the ends of 
their articles under imperial compul- 
sion ; but what a desecration to the 
hallowed and mysterious connection! 
For is not the old age of Maga rather 
the immortal youth of a goddess, and 
do not her several contributors stand 
to her somewhat in the light of 
Numa to Egeria? Fancy that bower 
of Egeria turned into a conservatory, 
and those divine rendezvous made a 
public spectacle! 


We met in secret, doubly sweet 
Some say they find it so to meet. 


And as a sequel to my dream, I 
ruminated on the sacredness of eld, 
and the undoubted shocks that the 
feelings of a well-regulated mind 
receive by the disturbance of old 
associations. It follows as a corol- 
lary, that there is scarcely any intel- 
lectual pleasure equal to that received 
by the reproduction of the Past, and 
the resuscitation of the men and 
manners of ages past away; far 

eater, indeed, is it than the intro- 
uction of new forms and personages 
on the stage of life. There is no very 
essential difference between Mahom- 
medanism and Mormonism:* but how 
much more respectable is the elder 
misbelief! Here am I in Oxford, 
where the spirit of Change is at work 
as elsewhere, but with a danger pro 
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portioned to the value of that Past, 
the alteration of which always risks 
destruction, and where the remodel- 
ling of old institutions demands to be 
directed with peculiar caution and 
delicacy, like that artillery of Oudi- 
not which was pointed against the 
city of Rome, In the midst of a fever 
of experiments, which do not as yet 
appear to have led to any very definite 
result—at all events, not as yet to the 
finding of the philosopher’s stone or 
the elixir vite—the Principal of St. 
Mary Hall sits down quietly and 
edits a gossiping old book, written 
drily by a dry old gentleman of a 
century and a half ago, a sort of 
academical Oldbuck of Monkbarns, 
who jots down in his diary the news 
of the day, with anecdotes innocent 
and scandalous of living personages, 
and items of antiquarian research ; 
less witty than Pepys, but less of a 
scapegrace at heart, Y ein in every 
page how valuable the most common- 
place remarks, if made in a natural 
manner, become by keeping, as ordi- 
nary wine does if well bottled, as 
throwing light on the sayings and 
doings of our great-grandfathers. Few 
of us are unselfish enough to keep 
such a diary for a future generation ; 
but we should bear in mind that even 
a simple record of the impressions of 
a blockhead would be worth having 
a century hence, however uninterest- 
ing to the present generation. There 
is apparently neither system nor pur- 
pose in the book; it is made up of a 
number of disjointed entries like those 
in a tradesman’s day-book ; and yet, 
take it as a whole, it gives a sort 
of unity of impression. Just as the 
Iliad is coloured throughout by the 
wrath of Achilles, so Hearne’s Diary 
is coloured red by a fire of the most 
uncompromising furious Jacobitism 
—quite cheerful to look upon and 
warm one’s hands at in those days of 
general fusion of parties, resulting in 
political chilliness. But the consider- 
ation of such a narrative provokes 
reflection on the comparatively small 
importance, and temporal if not 
temporary nature, of interests which 
excite for a time the strongest pas- 
sions of men, and arouse the fiercest 
bitterness in their bosoms. Little 
could the partisans of those days have 
imagined that a day would come 
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when Jacobitism would become so 
innocent in its nature, that a Royal 
lady of the House of Brunswick 
would listen to Jacobite songs with 
full enjoyment of their words and 
music,—songs ‘breathing sedition and 
rebellion against the dynasty of her 
ancestors. An account is given, by 
the editor, of the author of these Re- 
mains, in the Appendix at the end of 
the second volume. 


“These Remains of the Oxford anti- 
quary, Thomas Hearne, are derived from 
145 small octavo manuscript volumes, 
one of which the writer was accustomed 
to carry constantly in his pocket, and in 
it to note down at the moment, or im- 
mediately after, what he thought, what 
he read, what he saw himself, what he 
was told by others; in short, everything 
he deemed worthy of preservation, or 
that he fancied might hereafter be use- 
ful; and these observations he accom- 
panies with his own remarks, which are 
in many respects the more valuable, as 
being the result of his immediate obser- 
vation and opinion; although, doubtless, 
in others they would often have been 
softened, if not entirely changed, had 
they undergone more of subsequent re- 
flection, and been chastened, as it were, 
by the more mature judgment and the 
after experience of the author. How- 
ever, such as they stand, the reader now 
has them genuine and unaltered, except 
by the omission of some few words, here 
and there, which were objectionable on 
account of their grossness of expression, 
or their severity in personal reflection. 
These volumes date from July 4, 1705, 
and extend to June 4, 1735. Hearne 
continually quotes them in his printed 
works as ‘Collectanea Nostra,’ and re- 
garded them with peculiar affection ; he 
tells Browne Willis that on no consider- 
ation would he suffer any of these his 
note-books out of his own hands; and 
on more than one occasion was appre- 
hensive lest the university authorities 
would break open his rooms to obtain 
possession of them, Had they done so, 
the consequences doubtless must have 
been most serious; for the reader will 
soon perceive that our author was very 

in his expresions towards the 
reigning family, and at no pains to con- 
ceal his predilection for that in exile, 
which he regarded as having a legitimate 
claim to the crown. 

“Nor must we blame the Oxford anti- 
quary for these principles. They were 
the principles of the university. All the 
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predilections of Oxford were in favour 
of the Stuarts.”—&c. 


From this vindication of Hearne’s 
Jacobite principles, Dr. Bliss natu- 


rally enough takes occasion to ‘“‘la- P 


ment the evils that have befallen 
Oxford in her latter days ;” amongst 
others, that the “ Heads of Houses 
were deposed from the government 
of the body by means of a vulgar 
clamour and the most barefaced mis- 
representation, without a single fault 


or fact proved against them, except 


that they did not proceed to fancied 
reforms so fast as the impatience of 
the would-be reformers required.” 

We shall not attempt to controvert 
the learned editor’s position on these 
points, merely venturing to state that 
a comparison has been made, by per- 
sons of impartial views, between the 
usurpation of the power of the Crown 
and Parliament in England by a Ve- 
netian whig aristocracy, and the 
usurpation, or rather gradual assimi- 
lation, of the powers of Congregation, 
and in a measure, those of Convoca- 
tion, by the late Hebdomadal Board 
of the University of Oxford, not, per- 
haps, consciously to themselves, or 
at all events to existing members of 
their body, but as a natural conse- 
quence from their being always on 
the spot, and having nearly all Uni- 
versity business thrown on _ their 
hands. However, it is of little use 
to enter upon this question now. 
The Hebdomadal Council has super- 
seded the former Board, and it re- 
mains to be seen how far the change 
will be justified by its results. That 
the change was justifiable in princi- 
ple, provided the power formerly ex- 
ercised by the Board was unconstitu- 
tional, few would now deny ; and sup- 
posing so much proved, it would not 
be necessary to prove that the power 
was exercised in an unconstitutional 
manner. One thing is generally al- 
lowed on all hands, that if the Heads 
of Houses have fallen, they have 
fallen, like Cesar, with dignity unim- 
paired. Whether their position was 
80 dignified as it is now, in the days 
of Hearne, is indeed much to be 
doubted. At that time it would ap- 
pear, from a passage in the diary, that 
the vice-chancellor used to walk (that 
is in university parlance) to patrol 
the streets, as the proctors do now in 
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enforcing the discipline of the uni- 
versity ; and we may conclude’that he 
could run too, if necessary, and chase 
fugitive undergraduates; a course of 
roceeding which, however consistent 
with the dignity of younger men, 
would hardly suit our present notions 
of the vice-chancellor’s office, and the 
general seniority of those who hold 
it. But it is time that I should 
quote from Dr, Bliss his notice of 
Thomas Hearne’s biography. 


“Thomas Hearne was the son of 
George Hearne, parish-clerk of White 
Waltham, Berkshire. He was born in 
July 1670; put to school by the beneyo- 
lence of Francis Cherry, Esq. of Shottes- 
brook, and by him sent to Edmund Hall, 
where he matriculated in 1695, then in 
his seventeenth year. Being of very 
studious habits, very moral in his con- 
duct, humble and obliging in his disposi- 
tion, he soon made friends in Oxford; 
and although he was offered preferment 
in the colonies so soon as he had been 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor ot 
Arts (in 1699), he declined to quit the 
university. Becoming a constant fre- 
quenter of the Bodleian, he soon made 
himself acquainted with the treasures of 
that noble library, and his diligence and 
knowledge being remarked by the prin- 
cipal librarian, Mr. Hudson, he was ap- 
pointed in 1701 assistant-keeper, much 
to his own satisfaction, and greatly to the 
benefit of the library. It may well be 
imagined that this period was the happi- 
est of his life, and continued so for several 
years. In 1712 he was appointed to be se- 
cond keeper of the Bodleian, which place 
he continued to hold till the latter end of 
1715, when, as he says, ‘ he was debarred 
the library upon account of the oaths, and 
new keys were made, and the lock of the 
library door altered, though he had got 
the old keys by him, having not made 
any resignation, or consented to the 
putting any one into his place. Hearne 
then retired to Edmund Hall, and, as he 
had early commenced to be a publisher, 
his various works being highly esteemed 
and earnestly sought after by the curious, 
he now continued his literary labours, 
printing from time to time such manu- 
scripts as his own collection or the libra- 
ries of his friends supplied him with.” 


From this time he appears to have 
been the object of constant petty per- 
secution from the party in power, al- 
though it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a more harmless political en- 
thusiast. Such treatment, although 
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it failed to make him dangerous, 
appears to have given a certain 
bitterness to his temper, and, as 
might have been expected, strength- 
ened him in his peculiar prejudices 
and prepossessions, so that in his 
writings Whig is synonymous with 
rogue, while all Jacobites and non- 
jurors are, par excellence, honest men. 
He seems, on the whole, to have 
been a disinterested, unselfish, and 
simple character, cherishing his filial 
love for Alma Mater as the single 
passion of his heart, and devoting 
his life and energies to her glorifica- 
tion. “He lived, therefore, and died 
in Oxford without any preferments, 
having by his industry and economy 
amassed a considerable sum. No less 
than upwards of a thousand pounds 
were found in his room after his de- 
cease, which occurred, after a short 
illness, June 10, 1785, at the no great 
age of fifty-seven. He was buried in 
the* churchyard of St Peter’s in the 
East, where his tomb is still to be 
seen.” Mr Hearne does not seem to 
have been destitute of a poetical vein, 
though one of a quaint and unusual 
character. 


ON THE TACK. 


“The globe of earth on which we dwell 

Is tackt into the poles, 

The little worlds, our carcasses 
Are tackt unto our souls. 

The parson’s chiefest business is 
To tack the soul to heaven; 

The doctor’s is, to keep the tack 
*Tween soul and body even. 

The priest besides, by office, tacks 
The husband to the wife, 

And that’s a tack Ce help them both) 
That always holds for life. 

The lawyer studys how to vack 
His client to the laws; 

Th’ attorney tacks whole quires and 

reams 

To lengthen out the cause. 

The commons, lords, and English Crown, 
Are all three tackt together, 

And if they e’er chance to untack, 
No good can come to either. 

The crown is tack’t unto the church, 
The church unto the crown, 

The whiggs are slightly tackt to both, 
And so may soon come down. 

Since all the world’s a general tack 
Of one thing to another; 

Why then about one honest tack 
Do fools make such a pother ?” 


And between himself and his coat- 
pocket, or wherever else he kept his 
lucubrations, he did not scruple to 
give poetical advice to the highest 
personage in the realm. 
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VERSES ON THE NEw PROMOTIONS. 


“Q Anna! thy new friends and prick-eared 
court 

Cannot thy dignity and crown support. 

The awkward loyalty of Whigs is known 

To ruine princes, whom they make their 


own. 
Like mastives, feed and strike ‘em, they will 
fawn 


But growl ‘and seize you when your hand’s 
withdrawn. 
Thou art like one, that has a wolf by th’ 


ears; 

Unsafe to hold, and, if let goe, he tears. 

One Casper to your uncle was untrue ; 

Another, Anna, may be so to you. 

Can he thy honour and thy conscience 
keep 

Unspotted, when his own is fast asleep ? 

Let Cullen witness this, whose wretched 


ghost 
Proclaims this—She who trusts to him is 


lost. 

Think — thy martyrd grandfather, and 
shun 

That race by which thy father is undone. 

Th’ hereditary hatred of that crew 

Persues the Stewarts, and descends to you. 

Oh! do not in'those fatal steps proceed, 

Least thy white neck at last be made to 
bleed ! 

No wanton muse does dictate this in spite, 

As vile De Foe and Touchin weekly write. 

Love to my church, and monarchy and 


you, 
Has arm’d my pen with truth and courage 
too. 


By zeal, by loyalty, and duty led, 
My ears I hazard to secure thy head.” 


These are lines chiefly valuable for 
their quaint expression of Jacobite 
feeling, if they give us, by the stand- 
ard of the present day, no very exalted 
idea of the imagination or wit of Mr. 
Thomas Hearne. But a sort of dry 
humour, whicn is not without its in- 
terest, he undoubtedly had, never 
relaxing further than a grim smile, 
such as shines through the following 
extract :— 


‘* March 2.—Mr. Dodwell makes the air 
the receptacle of all souls, good and bad, 
and that they are under the power of 
the devil till the day of judgement, he 
being the prince of the air. Not that he 
can inflict any pains upon the souls of 
really good men, but only some disquie- 
tudes and molestations, wherein they 
may be relieved by the prayers of the 
living, according to the opinion of Justin 
Martyr. And that is the reason, with- 
out doubt, of Mr. Thorndike’s being for 
prayers for the dead. See Mr. Dodwell, 
p. 258. He makes, in p. 562, the lowest 
region of heaven—that is, the space be- 
tween earth and the clouds—the place of 
the less perfectly good souls, where they 
are to remain till the resurrection, and 
have some punishments inflicted on them 
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by the devils, to purge and qualify them 
for the upper region.” 


Much more valuable, however, is 
the real information he gives as to 
the antiquities of Oxford and its 
neighbourhood, and the explanation 
and etymology of forgotten expressions 
and names. 


“ March 9.—Mr. Camden tells us that 
the royal palace at Woodstock, com- 
monly called the Manor house, was a 
most magnificent structure, which suffi- 
ciently appears from the stately reliques 
now to be seen; which show that ’twas 
much larger than the palace now erect- 
ing for the Duke of Marlborough. 
‘Twas first built by King Hen. lL, 
who made the park, and afterwards 
augmented by King Hen. IL, with the 
addition of a strange labyrinth, wherein 
he kept his concubine, Rosamond Clif- 
ford, as is related by Brompton in his 
Chronicle. There are no remains of it 
now (there are foundations of it to be 
seen by the spring), but it seems to have 
been somewhere on the north side of 
that part of the mannor now standing 
perhaps just by the spring called Rosa- 
mond’s Well; but as to the story of her 
being poysoned by Eleanor, wife to King 
Henry, who got to her by a clue of 
thread, it seems to be a mere fiction, 
and to have no foundation, all historians 
being wholly silent about it. But though 
the old palace might exceed the new 
one, yet there were no such gardens as 
are now designed to it; which, from 
what is already done, seem to be very 
extraordinary, and to exceed anything 
of that nature in England: the walls 
round are already built, but they must 
be pulled down again, the stone being 
faulty, and crumbling to pieces. He 
that shall attempt the perfecting Sir 
Hen. Spelman’s History of Sacrilege, 
must not forget this place, the park 
whereof caused the destruction of seve- 
-ral churches, and the palace, with 
the chapel there, was strangely abused 
by the rebells in the civil wars, Let him 
observe also the consequences if the 
Mannor House be wholly destroyed, as 
tis said it will; also what success the 
duke or his heirs will have in the pro- 
jects here.” 


Hearne’s comment on the History 
of Sacrilege is especially interesting, 
since the observations made on this 
subject by some modern High-church 
writers. I am profane enough to 
attribute the decay of the stones in 


front to the notoriously bad quality 
of the Oxfordshire oolite, illustrated 
equally by the decay of the college- 
fronts at Oxford, but which, if 
Hearne is to be believed, will go 
much faster now, in cases where t 

foundations have been in a manner 
secularised by the workings of the 
Commission. But the destruction 
of the pld house at Woodstock is in- 
controvertible. Equally illustrative 
of Hearne’s love of the Church, and 
hatred of Dissent, is an extract from 
od | tad bearing date August 6, 

‘ — 


“We have an account from Whit- 
church in Shropshire, that the Dissent- 
ers there, having prepared a great quan- 
tity of bricks to erect a capacious con- 
venticle, a destroying angel came by 
night and spoyled them all, and con- 
founded their Babel in the beginning, to 
their great mortification.” 


It must be a subject of deep re- 
gret to all lovers of art, as well as all 
churchmen, that Hearne’s destroying 
angel should ever have stayed his hand. 
Toleration, like freedom, is abused 
with us, and becomes mutual annoy- 
ance. It was quite enough to allow 
the Dissenters the free exercise of 
their religious vagaries, without per- 
mitting them to sow the land broad- 
cast with eyesores. It is impossible, 
Irenzeus, to go on reviewing this book, 
unless you allow me to be as desultory 
as the author of the diary. It is hard 
to me to see what connection a dis- 
senting conventicle has with Charles 
II.; but I cannot help extracting a 
bit which gives a rather different ver- 
sion from the common one of Roches- 
ter’s lines :— 


“The Lord Rochester’s verses upon 
the king, on account of his majestie’s 
saying he would leave every one to his 
liberty in talking, when himself was in 
company, and would not take what was 
said at all amiss, viz. :— 

‘ We have a pretty witty king, 
And whose word no man relys on; 


He never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.’” 


The version I have been used to 
being,— 
“ God save our mutton-eating king,” &. 


Soon follows another note on the 
merry monarch, who seems with all 
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his failings, to have been rather a 
favourite with T. H. :— 


“King Charles IL having given a 
commission to a gentleman to raise a 
company of soldiers, and meeting him 
by chance a little after, asked him how 
many he had got? The gentleman 
answered, ‘But five, if it please your 
majesty.’ The king replied, ‘Then be 
sure you keep them, for five is the best 
company in the world,’ alluding to a 
merry company, which consists better of 
five than any other number.” 


I jump from this to an extract 
which will be a shock to the feelings 
of those to whom, in the present day, 
“the chartered languor of polite All 
Souls” has passed into a proverb ;— 


“On the thirtieth of January last was 
an abominable riot committed in All 
Souls College. Mr. Dalton, A.M., and 
Mr. Talbot, son to the Bishop of Oxon, 
A.B., both fellows, had a dinner drest at 
twelve o’clock, part of which was wood- 
cocks, whose heads they cut off in con- 
tempt of the memory of the blessed 
martyr. At this dinner were present 
two of the pro-proctors of Oriel College, 
Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Rogers —to their 
shame be it spoken, both Low-church 
men. ‘Tis to be noted that this Dalton, 
an empty fellow, is one of those whom 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Ten- 
nison, put into the society upon the de- 
volution to him of that power, when Dr. 
Finch, the late warden, died. He was 
for having calves’-heads, but the cook 
refused to dress them.” 


From All Souls and its most in- 
consistent riot, I must jump to 
Hearne’s description of the re- 
doubted Charles XII. of Sweden. 


“LETTER FROM MY LORD RABY TO ’ 


“T will tell you, as a particular friend, 
that even without leave (which ought to 
have been had) I did venture the other 
day to ramble into Saxony, to satisfy my 
curiosity in seeing those different things, 
and, penetrating as far as I could, how 
matters stood there, and how our fate is 
like to be determined by that Gothick 
hero, who, with a handful of men makes 
himself dreaded and courted by all the 
powers of Europe. As for his person, he 
did not dementir the description I had 
of him. He is a tall handsome gentle- 
man, but immoderately dirty and slo- 
venly, His behaviour and carriage more 
Tustick than you can imagine in so 
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young aman should be; and that the 
outside of his quarters should not belye 
the inside, he has chosen the dirtiest 
place of all Saxony, and one of the sad- 
dest houses, The cleanest place is the 
court before the house, where everybody 
is to alight off his horse, and is up to the 
knees in dirt, where his horses stand 
with hardly any halters, and sackings 
instead of cloaths, without either racks 
or mangers. . . The horses have rough 
coats, thick bellyes, thin buttocks, and 
switch tails. The grooms that look after 
them seem not to be better cloathed nor 
better kept than their horses, one of 
which stands always ready saddled for 
the mighty monarch, who runs out com- 
monly alone, and bestrides his steed, and 
away he gallops before any one else is 
able to follow him. Sometimes he will 
go ten or twelve of these country miles 
in a day, which is forty or fifty of our 
English miles, now in the winter-time, 
bespattered all over with dirt like a 
postillion. I should make my letter too 
long, if I should tell you his dress, his 
eating, drinking, and sleeping; but not 
to let it entirely alone, I will tell you his 
coat is plain blew, with ordi brass 
buttons, the skirts pinned up behind and 
before, which shows his majesty’s old 
leathern waistcoat and breeches, which, 
they tell me, are sometimes so greasy 
that they may be fryed; but when I saw 
him, they were almost new, for he had 
been a gallant a little before. He had 
been to see King Augustus’s queen, upon 
her return to Leipsick, and to be fine, he 
had put on those new leathern breeches, 
spoke not above three words to her, 
but talkt to a foolish dwarf she had 
about a quarter of an hour, then left her. 
He wears a black crape cravatt, but the 
cape of his coat buttoned so close about 
it that you cannot see whether he has 
any orno. His shirt and wristbands are 
commonly very dirty, for he wears no 
ruffles or gloves but on horseback. His 
hands are commonly of the same colour 
as his wristbands, so that you can hardly 
distinguish them. His hair is light- 
brown, very greasy, and very short; 
never combed but with his fingers. He 
sits upon any chair or stool he finds in 
the house, without any ceremony, to 
dinner, and beginns with a great piece 
of bread-and-butter, having stuck his 
napkin under his chair; then drinks, with 
his mouth full, out of a great silver old- 
fashioned beaker, small bear, which is 
his only liquor. At every meal he drinks 
about two English bottles full, for he 
emptyes his beaker twice. Between 
every bit of meat he eats a piece of bread- 
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and-butter, which he spreads with his 
thumb. He is never more than a quarter 
of an hour at dinner; eats like a horse ; 
speaks not one word all the while. As 
soon as he rises, his life-guards sitt down 
at the same table, to the same victuals. 
His bed chamber is a very little dirty 
room, with bare walls; no sheets nor 
canopy to his bed, but the same quilt 
that lyes under him turns up over him, 
and so covers him. . His writing- 
table is of a slit deal, with only a stick 
to support it; and instead of a stan- 
dish, a wooden thing, with a sandbox of 
the same. He has a fine gilt bible by his 
bed-side, the only thing that looks fine 
in his equipage. He is a very handsome 
man, well shaped, and a very good face, 
no stern countenance; but he is very 
whimsical and positive, which makes all 
the allyes afraid of him; for he risques 
himself and his army as easily as another 
would fight a duel.” 


It must be remarked that this de- 
scription of the Swedish conqueror 
tallies very well with Voltaire’s, which 
appears to have been drawn from 
other sources; but it is more precise 
as to his hoggish habits, and after 
reading it there are few who would 
not pronounce the uncleanly and un- 
gallant hero positively insane. How- 
ever, if he had landed in Scotland as 
a partisan of the Stuarts, a contin- 
gency which was once upon the cards, 
he might possibly have changed the 
destiny of Britain, considering what 
the expelled dynasty and its friends 
were able to effect in their own 
strength. It is strange to think that 
the random shot in the lines of 
Frederickshall in Norway may have 
altered the whole future of the British 
@mpire. In a note, dated Sept. 19, 
1709, Hearne gives an account of the 
news of the battle of Mons, in which 
he says: 


“Tt lasted for nine hours, with very 
great obstinacy. At last the French, 
after they had slain about nineteen thou- 
sand of the Allyes, with the loss of only 
seven thonsand men on their own side, 
thought fit to retire, which they did in 
very good order.” 


Both sides claimed the victory. 


* As this has been the most obstinate, 
so it has been the most direfull battle to 
England that has yet happened; and 
there is not, in the opinion of all honest 
men, any the least occasion of bragging. 
Private letters frequently come, which 
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give most impartial accounts, and we 
are well assured, that from the great- 
est to the meanest officer hardly one 
escaped, but what was cither slain or very 
much wounded, Prince Eugene himself 
being in the list of the latter. Amongst 
others that signalized themselves on this 
occasion must not be forgotten the 
young King of England, who fought 
under the character of the Chevalier St, 
George, and ’tis by that title he passes, 
He showed abundance of undaunted 
courage and resolution, lead up his 
troops with unspeakable bravery, appear- 
ed in the utmost dangers, and at last 
was wounded. This act cannot but de- 
serve the highest condemnation, though 
tis slighted and undervalued by his dis- 
loyal and rebellious English subjects, 
who are for magnifying nothing but 
what makes for the interest of the Duke 
of Marlborough, whom some call King 
John the Second: which duke, although 
he be a good souldier, yet all his atchieve- 
ments will never satisfy for his shame- 
ful desertion of his royal master, King 
James the Second, at Salisbury Plain, 
from whom he had received so many 
favours, as one would think could never 
have been forgotten by any one that pre- 
tends to any sparkle of humanity.” 


Worthy of note in this extract is 
the commendation of the valour of 
the Pretender, though he fought with 
French against English, showing the 
preponderance of Jacobitism over na- 
tional antipathies. As for poor Marl- 
borough, he gets cuffed in these days 
both by Tories and Whigs; for Mac- 
aulay qualifies him as “one who in 
his youth loved lucre better than 
wine and women, and in his mature 
age loved lucre better than honour 
or glory.” Nevertheless, no Briton 
should forget that he was the first to 
deal a blow to French military pres- 
tige, and that by the splendid vic- 
tories of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oude- 
narde, and ne apa he paralysed 
the power of “le Grand Monarque,” 
at its zenith, and by doing so, aveng- 
ed the dragonnades of Cevennes, and 
brought down the grey hairs of the 
persecutor of Protestantism with sor- 
row to the grave. Z 

Hearne is very great on the affair 
of Dr. Sacheverel, who was tried for 
his nonjuring sermon on the 5th of 
November, and very strong in_his 
denunciations of the “vile stinking 
Whiggs,” approving of the conduct of 
the mob in giving the doctor an ova- 
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tion on his way to and from court— 
in fact, in spite of his passive-resist- 
ance principles, highly commending 
every symptom of rebellion against 
the powers that be in favour of the 
powers that ought to be with the 
usual inconsistency of extreme par- 
tisanship. Dr. Sacheverel was very 
mildly treated by the government, 
being only interdicted from preach- 
ing for three years, which is the 
period of penance for a dissenting 
minister wishing to enter Anglican 
orders, “but,” he cheerfully adds, 
“his sermon is ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman, and the 
lord-mayor and sheriffs are ordered 
to attend.” Rather irrelevant to all 
this, and en passant, are recorded the 
deaths of two noblemen, one of them 
by drinking hot spirits in the morn- 
ing, and the other by drinking small 
bear ; and of a worthier character, 
Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, 
whose Rudiments of the Art of Logic 
have immortalised him in the Uni- 
versity system, and made his name 
the terror of freshmen. He appears 
to have begun the building of Peck- 
water quadrangle, one of the heaviest 
and ugliest places in Oxford, but the 
child of an age of architectural mon- 
strosities. His physician was the 
famous Dr. Ratcliff, or Radcliffe, 
whose library, whatever may be its 
architectural defects, has certainly a 
most imposing appearance, and gives 
a peculiar character to the distant 
view of the town of Oxford, bring- 
ing to mind the distant view of Rome, 
as seen from the Alban hills. 

I will give you now a specimen 
of Thomas Hearne’s sturdy Jacobit- 
ism rather than of his charity, in 
the following 


“A OROSTIQUE UPON OLD LORD WHARTON. 


“* Whigg’s the first letter of his odious name, 
Hypocrisy the second of the same ; 

Anarchy, both his darling and his aim ; 
Rebellion, discord, mutiny, and faction ; 
Tom, captain of the mob in soul and action ; 
O’ergrown in sin, convicted and in debt, 
Noll's soul, and Ireton’s, live within him yet.” 


Inspired by a similar spirit is 


A Scorch HEALTH TO K. J. 


“ He’s o’er the seas and far awa’, 
He's o’er the seas and far awa’; 
Altho’ his back be at the wa’, 

We'll drink his health that’s far awa’. 
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Disloyal Whiggs dispatch and goe, 

And visit Noll and Will ey! : 

It’s fit ye at their call should blaw, 

While we drink his health that’s far awa’. 


I hope he shall return again, 

And safely hook what is his ain ; 
Until that happy day do daw, 

We'll drink his health that's far awa’.” 


That, such being his sentiments, he 
should accuse the Whigs of any out- 
rage upon society he could lay at 
their door is not surprising, and the 
following passage is valuable as illus- 
trating the Spectator, the first ap- 
pearance of which he mentions about 
this time, 1711-12. 


“A certain barbarous set of people 
arose lately in London, who distinguish 
themselves by the name of Mohocks. 
There are great numbers of them, and 
their custom is to make themselves 
drunk, and in the night-time go about 
the street in great droves, and to abuse, 
after a most inhuman manner, all persons 
they meet, by beating down their noses, 
pricking the fleshy parts of their bodies 
with their swords, not sparing even the 
women. . « « Nor indeed shall I 
descend to any other particulars about 
this brutish people, against whom there 
is a proclamation issued, with the tender 
of a considerable reward for discovery of 
any of them. Divers have been taken 
up, and strict watches are kept every 
night. They are found to be young, 
lewd, debauched sparks, all of the whig- 
gish gangs; and the Whigs are now so 
much ashamed of this great scandal 
(provided Whiggs can be ashamed), that 
they publickly give out there have been 
no such people, nor no such inhumani- 
ties, committed, thereby endeavouring to 
persuade people out of their senses. But 
this is only one instance of their abomin- 
able lying, &c. Bp. Burnett’s son, who 
was lately either commoner or gent-com- 
moner of Merton Coll. (and hath been 
always lookéd upon as a young, little, 
impudent brat), is said to be one of the 
principal of the Mohocks, and indeed 
all Whiggs are looked upon as such Mo- 
hocks, their principles and doctrines 
leading them to all manner of barbarity 
and inhumanity.” 


I hope Hearne was not correct 
about the bishop’s son; if he was, it 
is only an instance of the question- 
able adage, “the nearer the church 
the farther from grace.” 

The 3d of August 1714 is a day of 
unpleasant memory, to be marked with 
charcoal for Hearne :— 
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“On Sunday morning (August 1st) 
died Queen Anne, about seven o'clock. 
She had been taken ill on Friday imme- 
diately before. Her distemper an apo- 
plexy, or, as some say, only convulsions. 
She was somewhat recovered, and then 
made Shrewsbury lord treasurer. On 
Sunday last, in the afternoon, George 
Lewis, elector of Brunswick, was pro- 
claimed in London King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament, by which those that are 
much nearer to the crown by blood are 
excluded. Queen Anne died in the 
thirteenth year of her reign, and in the 
fiftieth year of her age, being born Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1664.” 


About this time the mayor of Ox- 
ford received a characteristic letter, 
cautioning him not to proclaim 
George I. 


“Mr. MAYOR, 

“Tf you are so honest a man as to 
prefer your duty and allegiance to your 
lawfull sovereign before the fear of dan- 
ger, you will not need this caution, 
which comes from your friends to warn 
you, if you should receive an order to 
proclaim Hannover, not to comply with 
it. For the hand of God is now at work 
to set things upon a right foot, and in 
a few days you will find wonderfull 
changes, which if you are wise enough to 
foresee, you will obtain grace and favour 
from the hands of his sacred majestic 
King James, by proclaiming him volun- 
tarily, which otherwise you will be forced 
to do with disgrace. Ifyou have not the 
courage to do this, at least for your own 
safety delay proclaiming Hannover as 
long as you can, under pretense of sick- 
ness or some other reason. For you 
cannot do it without certain hazard of 
your life, be you ever so well guarded. I 
who am but secretary to the rest, having 
a particular friendship for you, and an 
opinion of your honesty and good in- 
clinations to his majestie’s service, have 
prevailed with them to let me give you 
this warning. If you would know who 
the rest are, our name is 


“ LEGION, and we are many. 


“This note shall be your sufficient 
warrant in times to come for proclaim- 
ing his majestie King James; and if this 
does not satisfy you, upon your first 
public notice we will do it in person. 

“For Mr. Broadwater, mayor of the 
city of Oxford, these.” 


The death of Dr. Radcliffe occurred 
on Nov. Ist, 1714. 
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“He died worth about a hundred and 
fourty thousand pounds. He hath given 
fourty thousand pounds to the university 
for building an additional library to the 
Bodleian Library, and to furnish it with 
books, and provide for the librarian. He 
hath left about five thousand pounds to 
University College, where he was entered 
as a member March 23d, 1665, being 
then fifteen years old. He was a York- 
shire man, and his father a plebeian. 
He had little or no learning, but had a 
strong sagacity, and was so wonderfully 
successfull in the practice of physick that 
he never had his equal, by which means 
he got such a vast sum of money.” 


In May 1715 there was a Jacobite 
riot in Oxford, about the same time, 
I suppose, as the landing of the Pre- 
tender in Scotland, which important 
event, ar * enough, is scarcely 
mentioned by Hearne in the publish- 
ed diary. 


“The people run up and down crying 
‘King James the Third! The true King! 
No usurper! The Duke of Ormond!’ 
&e., and healths were everywhere drunk 
suitable to the occasion, and every one 
at the same time drank to a new restau- 
ration, which I heartily wish may speed- 
ily happen. In the evening they pulled 
a good part of the Quakers’ and Anabap- 
tists’ meeting-houses down.” 


It is soon after added, under the 
date of July 24,— 


“Last week we were alarmed with the 
news of King James’s landing in Scot- 
land, All good men, and such as are 
guided by principles of loyalty, were ex- 
tremely well pleased at the news, tho’ 
tis feared that ’tis false.” 


It seems that Hearne did not often 
allow himself a holiday, but when he 
did, it was generally upon the anni- 
versary of the Pretenders birthday, 
on which occasions he would take a 
long walk, and drink the Chevalier’s 
health in fresh air, On one of these 
occasions he went to Foxcomb Hill, 
on another he made a long excur- 
sion on foot through Woodstock to 
Ditchley, lionising Woodstock park, 
and then the old place at Ditchley, 
immortalised in Scott's Woodstock as 
the seat of Sir Henry Lee, and now 
belonging to Lord Dillon. This ex- 
cursion is recorded in a series of 
notes, chiefly valuable in an_anti- 
quarian point of view, which are 
found near the end of the first 
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volume. It is interesting to be in- 
formed of the derivation of the name 
of Ditchley. 

“ After we had dined we went into 
the park, and traced another part of 
Grymes’s Ditch, on the north side of 
the house. This branch falls into the 
other at some distance from it in the 
park. By Wallingford there is a long 
ditch also called Grymes’s Dyke, or 
Grymes’s Ditch. The country people 
will tell you that this Grymes was a 
gyant, and that he made the ditches 
that go under his name; for my part, I 
take these ditches to have been some of 
the ancient grume or grome which were 
boundaries of provinces. The nature of 
the ditches or dykes about Ditchley 
confirms my notion: my opinion is like- 
wise confirmed from the accounts given 
of the ancient grwme or grome in the 
gromatical writers. Ditchley was, with- 
out doubt, so called from these old 
ditches or dykes.” 

Interesting to the Society of Jesus 
at Oxford (not the Jesuits), is the fol- 
lowing note on one of their time- 
honoured customs, dated Dec. 3, 
1719 :-— 

“Tho, Morgan, gent. writ a little 
thing, printed in quarto, called ‘The 
Welchman’s Jubilee,’ to the honour of 
St. David. Showing the manner of that 
solemn celebration which the Welch- 
men annually hold in honour of St 
David; describing likewise the true 
and reall cause why they wear that day a 
Leek in their Hats, with an excellent 
merry sonnet annexed into it. He thinks 
the true reason of wearing the leek is 
because St. David always, when he went 
into the field in martial exercise, car- 
Tied a leek with him; and being once 
almost faint to death, he immediately 
remembered himself of the leek, and by 
that means not only preserved his life, 
but also came off victorious. The author 
was some merry fellow, and writ it to 
get a penny.” 

Immediately after a note in which 
Hearne gives an account of a disgust- 
ing fellow who would eat all manner 
of carrion, which habit he got into b 
trying to keepa black fast all throug 
Lent, he innocently jots down a sen- 
timent worth pondering in these latter 
days :— 

“ Jan. 19.—Last night I heard Mr, 
Samuel Parker say, that some years agoe 
Mr. Ja. Colleir said to this effect, that we 
most come as near the papists as we can, 
that they may not hurt us.” 
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I suppose it is on a similar princi- 
ple that foolhardy grooms will place 
themselves close to the hocks of a 
kicking horse, because when they 
are so situated ‘he can only push 
them away. This is followed by a 
hint to head masters of public 
schools, with whom smoking is an 
eighth deadly sin :— 


“ January 21.—I have been told, that 
in the last great plague at London none 
that kept tobacconists’ shops had the 
plague. It is certain that smoking it 
was looked upon as a most excellent 
preservative, in so much that children 
were obliged to smoak. And I remem- 
ber that I heard formerly Tom Rogers, 
who was yeoman-beadle, say that when 
he was that year, when the plague 
raged, a school boy at Eaton, all the 
boys of that school were obliged to 
smoak in the school every morning: 
and that he was never whipped so much 
in his life as he was one morning for 
not smoaking.” 


I subjoin a very spicy bit of Jaco- 
bite sentiment, expressed on the oc- 
casion of the birth of the son of the 
Prince of Wales :— 


“One of the sheriffs for London and 
Middlesex waited on his (pretended) 
royal highness, with the City’s compli- 
ment of congratulation on account ot 
the birth of hisson. And in the evening 
his (pretended) Majesty (King George) 
visited her (pretended) royal highness, 
and the (pretended) young prince. The 
next day the House of Commons waited 
on the (pretended) king at St. James's, 
with an humble address, to congratulate 
his (pretended) majesty on the birth of 
a grandson. As did also the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen. The House of 
Commons likewise sent a congratulatory 
letter to their (pretended) royal high- 
nesses on this occasion.” 


Some of our modern universit 
reachers get up in the pulpit, and, 
instead of a sermon, a book 
through: it is, however, possible to 
o to the other extreme; and I have 
eard of a Doctor of Divinity, some- 
where in the West, who used to 
reach sermons seven minutes long, 
including a peppermint-drop; but 
Hearne can beat this :— 


“ March 20.—Last Sunday, in the 
afternoon preached at St. Peter’s in the 
East, Oxon, before the university, Mr. 
Will. Peche, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
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lege. It was remarkable that his ser- 
mon was not above five minuies long, or 
very little more, and that it was shorter 
than his prayer. This Mr. Peche is a 
very good scholar, and was formerly a 
studious man,” 


« This Mr. Peche would have preach- 
ed a dozen sermons while our modern 
select preachers are getting through 
one. There is moderation in all 
things, but it seems preposterous 
that, in these days of the electric 
telegraph, sermons should last as 
long as a journey of sixty miles, as 
they often do. Not less quaint is 
Hearne’s account of an old custom 
at Kidlington, which occasioned a 
day to be called Lamb Day :— 


“Tt seems, on Monday after Whitsun 
week, there is a fat live lamb provided; 
and the maids of the town, having their 
thumbs tyed behind them, run after it ; 
and she that with her mouth takes and 
holds this lamb, is declared lady of the 
lamb, which, being dressed with the skin 
hanging on, is carried on a long pole 
before the lady and her companions to 
the Green, attended with music and a 
morisco dance of men, and another of 
women, when the rest of the day is 
spent in dancing, mirth, and jollity. 
The next day, the lamb is part baked, 
part boyled and rosted, for the ladies’ 
feast, where she sits majestically (and 
much respect is showed to her) at the 
upper end of the table, and her com- 
panions with her, with musick and other 
attendants, which ends the solemnity. 
Mr. Blount does not tell us the reason 
of this custom, but I am told ’tis upon 
account of the inhabitants being toll-free 
in Oxford and other places. I was told 
yesterday that the same custom formerly 
belonged to Wightham (Wytham?) in 
Berks.” 


After this occurs a passage in 
which a theory is given for the solu- 
tion of the difficult question, How 
any man can possibly be a Whig? 
One Dr. Aldrich, rector of Henley- 
on-Thames, preaches a sermon which 
is— 


“ Poor canting stuff, altogether Whiggish 
and flattering against the poor king 
(James III.) and honest men, and as 
much in praise of the Duke of Brunswick 
and his government, and those that are 
for him. But poor Charles (the rector) 
hath a bad, vexatious, furious wife, that 
pushes him on to these things, being 
angry that he is not preferred.” 


Ozford and Thomas Hearne. 
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I wonder the illustration of Ahab 
and Jezebel did not occur to Mr. 
Hearne. The supposition that Whigs 
have bad wives, to account for their 
Whiggery, is less gallant than charit- 
able to men of objectionable principles. 
The manly sports of the country 
were, as it appears, still kept up in 
Hearne’s time, in a manner that 
would delight the heart of Mr. 
Kingsley :— 

“This year (1723), the Tth of July 
being a Sunday, the fair was kept last 
Monday, and ’twas a very great one; and 
yesterday it was held too, and there was 
a very great match of backsword or 
cudgell-playing between the hill-country 
and the vale-country, Berkshire men be- 
ing famous for this sport or exercise. 
And ’tis remarkable that at Childrey, 
by Wantage, lives one old Vicars, a 
farmer, who hath been very excellent at 
it, and hath now five sons, that are so 
expert at it, that ’tis supposed they are 
a match for any five in England. They 
always come off victors, and carry off the 
hat, the reward of the conquest, so that 
they have not bought any hats since 
they have been celebrated for this ex- 
ercise.” 


Soon after follows the account of 
another kind of contest, a choice 
morceau for those who are interested 
in the great tobacco controversy, 
now carried on in the pages of the 
Lancet :— 


“Yesterday, at two o’clock in the fore- 
noon, was a smoaking match over against 
the theatre in Oxford, a scaffold being 
put up for it just at’ Finmore’s, an ale- 
house. The conditions were that any 
one (man or woman) that could smoak 
out three ounces of tobacco first without 
drinking or going off the stage, should 
have twelve shillings. Many tried; and 
’twas thought that a journeyman tailor, 
of St. Peter’s in the East, would have 
been victor, he smoaking faster than, 
and being many pipes before, the rest; 
but at last he was so sick that ’twas 
thought he would have dyed; and an 
old man, that had been a souldier, and 
smoaked gently, came off conqueror, 
smoaked the three ounces quite out; 
and he told one (from whom I had 
it) that after it he smoaked four or five 
pipes the same evening.” 


The account Hearne gives of a 
well-known tree at the top of Head- 
ington Hill is not without its in- 
terest to members of the University. 
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This tree was a few years in immi- 
nent danger of losing its life, and the 
axe had been actually laid to its 
root, when ‘it was saved by the re- 
monstrances of the University, head- 
ed, I believe, by the Warden of 
Wadham, the then Vice-Chancellor. 


“Upon the top of Heddington Hill’ 
by Oxford, on the left hand as we go to 
Heddington, just at the brow of the 
pranch of the Roman way tbat, falls 
down upon Marston-lane, is an elm, that 
is commonly called and known by the 
name of Jo. Pullen’s tree, it having been 
planted by the care of the late Mr. 
Josiah Pullen, of Magdalen Hall, who 
used to walk to that place every day, 
sometimes twice a day if tolerable 
weather, from Magdalen Hall and back 
again, in the space of half an hour. This 
gentleman was a great walker, and some 
walks he would call a mug of twopenny, 
and others a mug of threepenny, &c., ac- 
cording to the difference of the air of 
each place.” 


We must suppose, from Hearne hav- 
ing left it without mention, that the 
story of the said Mr. Pullen having 
hung himself on the branches of this 
tree is mythological. 

From J. Pullen, Esq., we pass to 
Fair Rosamond, who is associated with 
Godstow Priory near Oxford. 


“Samuel Gale, Esq., writes me, and in 
a letter dated from London the 3d in- 
stant, that he hath lately and accident- 
ally purchased an antient, but fine, pic- 
ture of the beautiful Rosamond. ’Tis 
painted on a panel of wainscott, and re- 
presents her in a three-quarter propor- 
tion, dressed in the habit of the times, 
a straight bodied gown of changeable 
red velvet, with large square sleeves of 
black flowered damask facings, turned up 
above the bend of her arms, and close 
sleeves of pearl-colored satin puffed out, 
but buttoned at the wrist, appearing from 
under the large ones. She has several 
rings set with pretious stones on her 
finger. The heart covered with a fine 
flowered linnen, gathered close at the 
neck, like a ruff. Her face is charmingly 
fair, with a fine blush in her cheeks; her 
hair, of adark brown, parted with a seam 
from the middle of her forehead upwards 
under her coifure, which is very plain ; 
but a gold lace! appears above it, and 
that covered with a small cap of black 
silk, She is looking very intently on the 
fatal cup, which she holds in one hand 
and the cover in the other, as going to 
drink it. Before her isa table covered 
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with black damask, on which there lies 
a prayer-book open, writt in the antient 
black character. The whole piece is ex- 
tremely well preserved. Mr. Gale takes 
it to have been done about Henry the 
Seventh’s time.” 


Poor Mr. Hearne would have been 
stigmatised by Shakespeare as a man 
fit for treason, stratagem, and wiles, 
from the way in which he speaks of 
Handel. What would he have said, 
asks Dr. Bliss, if he had known that 
the Oxford Theatre would become one 
of the scenes of Madame Goldschmidt’s 
vocal triumphs? But Handel comes 
from the land of Whigs, and this ex- 
plains it all. 


“One Handel, a foreigner (who, as 
they say, was born at Hannover), being 
desired to come to Oxford, to perform in 
musick this act, in which he hath great 
skill, is come down, the vice-chancellor 
(Dr. Holmes) having requested him to 
do so, and, as an encouragement, to al- 
low him the benefit of the theatre both 
before the act begins and after it. <Ac- 
cordingly, he hath published papers for 
a performance to-day, at 5s. a ticket. 
This performance began a little after 5 
o’clock in the evening. This is an inno- 
vation. The players might be as well 
permitted to come and act. The vice- 
chancellor is much blamed for it. In 
this, however, he is to be commended, 
for reviving our acts, which ought to be 
annual, which might easily be brought 
about, provided the statutes were strict- 
ly followed, and all such innovations 
(which exhaust gentlemen’s pockets, 
and are incentives to lewdness) were 
hindered. 

“ July 6.—The players being denied 
coming to Oxford by the vice-chancel- 
lor, and that very rightly, though they 
might as well have been here as Handel 
and (his lowsy crew), a great number of 
forreign fiddlers, they went to Abbington, 
and yesterday began to act there, at 
which were present many Gownsmen 
from Oxford.” 


Ihave given you enough extracts 
from Dr. Bliss’s collection of Hearne’s 
Memoirs, which, by the way, is en- 
riched by most copious and valuable 
appendices, to give an idea of the 
man, and in some measure of the feel- 
ings of the time in which he lived. 

Other such beings are probably to 
be found in libraries now; Dominie 
Sampson being the model of the class, 
studious, sensitive, gentle, and re- 
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tiring, innocent as maidens who have 
been brought up at home, but preju- 
diced to the backbone. The Jacobite 
warmth is not surprising, considering 
the severity with which the intrusive 
dynasty treated a conscientious ad- 
herence to the expelled one. And it 
is curious, in these days, to see how 
strongly people could feel for a cause 
which was of no mercantile value to 
the community, and by which, as in- 
dividuals, they were not likely to 
enrich themselves. Because com- 
mon sense, expediency, wealth, and 
talent, were enlisted on the side of 
the Revolution, chivalry, genero- 
sity, and political innocence, were 
naturally drawn to the other side, 
and as naturally went to the wall, 
which is the common fate of the 
harmlessness of the dove when unat- 
tended with the wisdom of the ser- 


pent,— 


“ Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa Catoni.” 


It was a great struggle between Prose 
and Poetry with Great Britain for a 
battle-field; and Prose, being the best 
tactician, gained the honours of the 
day, and has kept them ever since. 
And the severity of the victorious 
‘woe d is perfectly consistent with 

nman nature. Practical men are 
generally unmerciful towards those 
acted upon by principles which they 
cannot understand, even though not 
by nature cruel. But a little more 
wisdom would have shown them that 
the very disinterested loyalty of the 
Jacobites made them the best sub- 
jects in the world of a master who 
understood how to govern them, and 
that it was most inexpedient to visit 
their risings with the penalties en- 
acted against rebellion. That it was 
unjust I do not say, for every govern- 
ment, once constituted, has a right 
to protect itself by extreme measures 
against revolution, and revolution is 
such a nuisance that, although it may 
be morally perfectly justifiable to 
effect it, those who make the attempt 
ought always to be required to put 
their heads in pawn, as a penalty to 
be paid in case of failure. Few will 
doubt now that the conduct of the 
Whigs towards the earlier Tories was 
a great political blunder, as those 
who represented them in after times 
have been found the stanchest sup- 
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porters of the Throne and the Church 
and, indeed, the only true friends of 
the liberties of the people. For the 
Whigs, professing democratic prin. 
ciples which they have ever hated in 
their hearts, have sold the interests 
of the people to the aristocracy of 
wealth, degrading, at the same time, 
the value of rank, so that the high- 
est nobility of blood has become al- 
most a matter of ridicule, unless it 
rests on a broad basis of acres or 
funded property. The principle on 
which the Whigs have ever served 
the Crown, beginning with the sup- 
porters of William of Orange, is sim- 
ply as an institution useful to their 
own aggrandisement. Loyalty in its 
divine essence, one of the most un- 
selfish feelings that ever animated the 
heart of man, and connected with all 
the holiest and tenderest relation- 
ships— duty to God as a heavenly 
Father, duty to parents, duty to the 
magistrate, and duty to one’s country 
—has ever been to them a mere word 
without meaning—a sound without a 
sense, That the Stuarts presumed too 
much on the loyalty of their follow- 
ers, and cruelly abused it, is at the 
same time not to be denied. Charles 
I. took liberties with it, but, schooled 
by misfortune, would have acted bet- 
ter at the last had he succeeded :n sav- 
ing his crown; Charles II. played 
with it in cruel wantonness, as in the 
disgrace of Olarendon; James II. 
malignantly outraged it, and richly 
deserved his fate, as far as he person- 
ally was concerned; but it lived 
through his treachery, and it survived 
the undutiful elevation of Mary II., 
and the feelingless imbecility of Anne, 
to rally round the nearest of kin to 
them. The coarse natures of the first 
and second Georges had not the tact 
to perceive that conciliation was their 
policy and it remained for George 

I., a monarch whose intellectual 

wers have of late years been un- 
justly disparaged, but whose prac 
tical shrewdness and straightforward 
manliness of character demand for 
his memory a better judgment, to heal 
the old wounds, and conciliate the 
Tories to himself. When George III. 
was advised by his own police that 
the young Pretender was in London, 
and informed his Minister of the fact, 
to the entreaties of the terrified func- 
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tionary he replied, that he intended 
to suffer the young man to depart in 
peace, as he felt strong enough to defy 
his machinations. Since that time 
the house of Brunswick has found 
its truest source of strength in the 
attachment of the Tory party—an 
attachment which has left nothing to 
be desired in its hearty acquiescence 
in the blameless rule of Victoria, who 
now feels her sacred person most 
secure and most at home in those 
mountain fastnesses which were once 
the very hotbeds of Jacobite rebel- 
lion. It may be said that, in the 
present reign, the old distinction of 
parties has virtually ceased. In the 
last it passed through a new phase, 
the Tory party representing, at the 
time of the Reform fever, the Conser- 
vative element, and the Whig the 
revolutionary or destructive. Still 
the same names were applied, though 
with a weaker application. They are 
even less properly applicable now, 
when the only true parties, if parties 
there be, are the party of the Towns, 
or elastic and graduated Wealth, and 
the party of the Country, still cling- 
ing to the remains of Feudality, or 
graduated and inelastic Rank—one 
commercial and cosmopolite, loving 
material comfort and abundance bet- 
ter than political honour or national 
security ; and the other patriotic and 
national, deeming national greatness, 
preparedness for war, and ancestral 
freedom in subordination to law, con- 
nected with social happiness, of more 
account than the enrichment of a few 
millionaires at the expense of the in- 
dustrious masses, or the increase of 
facilities for delaging the world with 
the tasteless abortions of the cotton- 
factories. The Ultra-radicals are still 
a party apart—some honest, some dis- 
honest, some attaching themselves to 
the Town party, some to the party of 
the Country, or dividing on different 
questions, but generally consisting of 
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those conscious to themselves of me- 
rits unrecognized by the world at 
large, and only to be pacified by the 
loaves and fishes of office. 

As for ourselves “ here in Oxford,” 
as they say in the “ bidding” prayer, 
we are in a transition state, and I do 
not yet see my way clearly through the 
changes. Some day or other I shall 
have more to say about them. And 
now I wish you the full enjoyment 
of this omy | spring weather, such 
as seems to have been in the olden 
time in April, and sueh as I scarcely 
recollect during the long tenure of 
office by the Whigs, almost inducing 
me to hope that Whiggery and the east 
winds, and the spring-frosts which 
cut off the apple-blossoms and peach- 
blossoms, and stinted the cider, are 
all about to die a natural death to- 
gether. Should such happy consum- 
mation come about, you and I will 
finish next Commemoration one of 
my best bottles of common-room port ; 
and perhaps you shall have—for I 
cannot —— not being yet Vice- 
Chancellor—an honorary Doctor’s de- 
gree in the Theatre, amidst the plan- 
dits of enthusiastic undergraduates. 


“To see corn upon the rigs, 

And a gallows put up to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right 
should be! 

Oh tha is the thing that would wanton 
me! 


as Caleb Balderston sings. But now 
that the right is restored or main- 
tained in the person of our beloved 
Queen herself, the “de facto” as well 
as “de jure” representative of the 
old line of British monarchs, we 
will drink her health, with a bum 
for each of the little ones, not for- 
getting “la petite derniére,” for whose 
health France makes telegraphic in- 
quiries twice a-day, in the warmth of 
her new alliance, and only wish all 
Whigs—a happy release.—Ever yours, 
TLEPOLEMUS, 
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THE SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. 


Our modern system of rapid tra- 
velling is perhaps not so favourable 
to the casual observation of petty 
wayside objects of interest, as the 
easy deliberate movements of our 
grandfathers were. We are swept 
into a cathedral city or a picturesque 
mountain-district, and may there 
pursue our inquiries within a reason- 
able radius round the centre. But 
we have been whirled hopelessly 
away from this secluded Norman 
parish church, or that fossiliferous 
deposit which it would have been so 
pleasant to have idled over for an 
hour in the way, though it would not 
recompense a special journey. Only 
a keen archeologist will go on a se- 
parate mission to a single stone, or a 
monoglyph, as he will probably term 
it, if he has deemed it important 
enough for sucha feat. But our grand- 
fathers, when they rode on horseback, 
or frequented the lazy stage-coach, 
which encouraged walking up-hill, and 
had no objection to it anywhere, were 
often excited to a mysterious and 
pleasant interest by passing, on some 
remote country-road, a grey stone of 
granite or gneiss, covered over with 
zigzag or knotted ornaments—with 
dragons and strange beasts—with 
fishes—with men engaged in fighting, 
or slaying each other, or hunting ; 
sometimes. unaccompanied by any 
vestige of: Christianity, but at others 
subservient to the, representation of 
the great Christian symbol of the 
cross. Few authors who have writ- 
ten topographically about Scotland, 
from Hector Boece . downwards, have 
failed to notice these mysterious mon- 
uments. Pennant hunted after them 
zealously ; and Gray the poet, fall- 
ing on a nest of them near Glammis 
Castle, mused over them with such 
reverence for their mysterious char- 
acter and hoar antiquity, as the author 
of the Fatal Sisters, and “the Descent 
of Odin, could indulge in with relish. 

But if these curious monuments 


be now less in the path of the casual 
traveller, the zeal of the antiquary 
has more than compensated for the 
change by an ardent search afler 
them in their obscure hiding-holes— 


a search which has developed a mass: 
of archeological material rich and 
varied beyond the most extravagant 
hopes of a Pennant or a Grose. 
After various collections of the “ sculp- 
tured stones,” the climax has been 
achieved in a volume just issued by 
the Spalding Club, in which above 
a hundred of these ancient monu- 
ments are fac-similed with marvellous 
accuracy. The work does credit 
to the liberality of the Club, and the 
energetic zeal of its Secretary, Mr. 
Stuart. For the first time they have 
enabled the archeologist in his closet 
to carry out a systematic analysis of 
the new department, for such the 
magnitude of the collection makes it, 
in his science. No one can turn over 
the pages without astonishment. So 
profuse is the succession of grim and 
ghostly human figures, of mutilated 
imbs, of preternatural beasts, birds, 
and fishes, of dragons, centaurs, and 
intertwined snakes, of uncouth vehi- 
cles, and warlike instruments, and 
mystic symbols—of chains of inter- 
laced knots and complex zigzags, all 
crowding on each other, that the 
tired eye feels as if it had run through 
@ procession of temptations of St. 
Anthony or Faust Sabbaths. 

And what are we to make of this 
monumental wealth, which has lain 
quietly on our native fields while our 
investigators have been at search in 
Syria, Egypt, and Mexico? An 
(idipus will probably some day 
appear to tell us. In the mean time, 
our object is to call some general 
attention to a topic surrounded with 
much interest, and wealthy in pro- 
vocatives to suggestion and inquiry. 
To show that there may be a consi- 
derable latitude of view on the matter, 
and more than one way of describing 
the same object, we present succes- 
sively two ditferent descriptions of a 
stone without thinking it necessary 
to state where we found them. We 
give the precedence to the more dis- 
tinct and specific, if not the more 
scholarly and philosophic of the two. 


“At the foot of the hill there is 4 
standing stone, leaning to one side, all 
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covered over with curious representa- 
tions carved upon it. One of these is 
clearly a pair of spectacles, and above 
them is a cocked hat, with two canes, 
beautifully ornamented at the handles, 
lying across the same. There is also the 
figure of an animal, which some learned 
persons have called an elephant, but 
which is more like to a stot of the north 
country or Highland breed. Farther 
down there is a coach of a very rude con- 
struction, in which a man in an old-fa- 
shioned costume is standing up, with a 
branch of fir in his hand. In the corner 
below is a comb and a looking-glass, and 
the whole is surrounded by a border 
worked in a very genteel pattern. The 
superstitious people have an idle story, 
how that a young maiden, very vain of 
her beauty, was combing her hair at a 
looking-glass, when Satan came to her in 
the guise of a well-favoured gentleman, 
and betted that, before she had done 
combing of her hair, he would make a 
road to the top of the hill, on which he 
could drive her in a chariot. She, not 
desiring to be beforehand, combed on, and 
contemplated her beauty, until Satan, 
having completed the said road, which is 
pointed out, laid with large whinstones, 
he drove her thereon in a fiery chariot, 
and flew away with her in a whirlwind. 
But this seems an incredible story, and 
quite useless to account for the figures 
of the looking-glass, the comb, and the 
coach, seeing that among the tombs of 
respectable artisans in the churchyard 
there are sculptured many articles of the 
same nature, as shears, axes, hammers, 
shoemakers’ knives, toddy-ladles, and 
eight-day clocks.” 


The other description is as fol- 
lows :— 


“At the commencement of an ascent 
making the superposition of the plu- 
tonic trap upon the sedimentary strata, 
there stands a hierographed monolyth, 
projecting from the perpendicular, with 
an orientation E.S.E.4 8. The Buddhist 
triad is conspicuously symbolised by 
what the peasantry call a pair of spec- 
tacles. It consists of two circles, of which 
the one, having its radius 13 inch wider 
than the other, is evidently Buddha, the 
spiritual or divine intellectual essence of 
the world, or the efficient underived 
cause of all; the other is Dharma, 
the material essence of the world—the 
plastic underived cause. The ligamen 
connecting them together completes: the 
sacred triad, with the Sangha derived 
from and composed of the two others. 
Here, therefore, is symbolised the col- 
lective cnergy of spirit and matter in the 
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state of action, or the embryotic crea- 
tion, the type and sum of all specific 
forms spontaneously evolved from the 
union of Buddha and Dharma. The cres- . 
cent, likened by the vulgar-minded 
peasantry to a cocked hat, is the em- 
bodiment of the all-pervading celestial 
influence, and the decorated sceptres, or 
sacred wands of office laid across it, at 
the mystic angle of forty-five degrees, 
represent the comprehensive discipline 
and cosmopolite authority of the conquer- 
ing Sarsaswete. The figure of the ele- 
phant—undoubted evidence of the Ori- 
ental origin of this monoglyph—repre- 
sents the embryo of organised matter, 
while in the chariot of the sun the never- 
dying Inis na Bhfiodhladth (pronounced 
fudla), threads the sacred labyrinth, 
waving a banch of the Mimosa serisha, 
which has been dipped in a sacred river 
and dried beneath the influence of Osiris. 
The figures called a comb and a looking- 
glass are the lingal emblems of the 
sacred Phallic worship. The whole 
hierograph thus combines, in an ex- 
tremely simple and instructive manner, 
the symbolisation of Apis, Osiris, Uphon, 
and Isis, Phallos, Pater Adther, and 
Mater Terra, Lingam and Yoni, Vishnu, 
Brama, and Sarsaswete, with their Saktes, 
Yang and Yiri, Padwa-devi, Viltzli, 
Pultzli, Baal, Dhanandarah, Sulivahna 
and Mumbo Jumbo. The surround- 
ing bordure or string-cord, with its inter- 
twining geometric exemplifications of the 
objective quadrature and the subjective 
sphere, represent the unity and compre- 
hensive affinity of the whole. We have 
here evidently typified the well-known in- 
vasion of Scotland, 643 years before the 
Christian era, by the reformers of the 
Sabaism and Brahminical fire-worship 
of the ancient Asiatic races, a circum- 
stance touchingly commemorated in a 
local legend, which represents a damsel 
combing her hair—the representation of 
the unconscious spirit of simple Sabaism, 
who is whirled away in the chariot of 
Asoka the conqueror into the regions ot 
eternal light and purity, where the all- 
pervading spirit of unity directs the in- 
fluences of multiplicity.” 

We do not profess to adopt impli- 
citly the views announced in either 
of these lucid descriptions. Perhaps, 
as sensible people are wont to say, 
we shall find the truth somewhere 
between them. At all events, the 
true spirit of historical inquiry can 
only rest on such accurate, unim- 
passioned, untheory-begotten repre-- 
sentations as those contained in the 
lithographs of the Spalding Club. . 
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They enable us to make acquaintance 
with the stones in the first instance, 
and to endeavour to solve their ori- 
gin afterwards, instead of receiving 
them in a shape and amount adjusted 
to demonstrate some preadopted 
theory. One author pronounced them 
straightway to be Egyptian, and ex- 
emplified his theory by distorting 
alike the Scottish and the Theban in- 
stances, until he got them to meet 
each other at a sort of half-way house 
in wonderful harmony. A few such 
superabundant mysteries are cleared 
away by these honest transcripts’ of 
the reality. It was extremely per- 
plexing to understand that the ele- 
phant was profusely represented 
upon memorials familiar to the 
eyes of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
at a period, if we might credit some 
theories, anterior to the time when 
Roman soldiers were appalled in the 
Punic war by the sudden apparition 
of unknown animals of monstrous 
size and preternatural strength. The 
whole flood of Oriental theory was 
let loose by this evidence of famili- 
arity with the usages of Hindostan. 
Bat it is pretty evident, when we in- 
y ea him closely, that the animal, 
though a strange beast of some pecu- 
liar conventional type, is no elephant. 
That spiral winding-up of his snout, 
which passed for a trunk, is a cha- 
racteristic refuge of embryo art, re- 

ated upon other parts of the animal. 
tt is necessitated by the difficulty 
which a primitive artist feels in bring- 
ing out the form of an extremity, 
whatever it may be—snout, horn, or 
hoof. He finds that the easiest ter- 
mination he can make is a whirl, and 
he makes it accordingly. Thus the 
noses, the tails, the feet of the cha- 
racteristic monster of the sculptured 
stones all end in a whirl, as the final 
letter of an accomplished and dashing 
penman ends in a flourish. The 
same difficulty is met in repeated in- 
stances on these stones by another in- 
genious resource. Animals are united 
or twined together by noses or tails, 
to enable the artist to escape the difli- 
culty of executing the extremities of 
each separately. 

There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something 
nly and mysterious about it. It is 
difficult to believe, that in making an 
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ornament, men who would be so ven- 
erable, were they alive now, as our 
ancestors, can have been in the slight- 
est degree affected by the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. Hence 
there is never a@ quaint Gothic decora- 
tion, floral or animal, but it must be 
symbolic, and the zealous ecclesiolo- 
gist keeps his bestiary, wherein to note 
down the particulars of all the stone- 
carved animals with which he may for- 
tunately have come in contact, and his 
symbolical deductions therefrom. In 
pursuance of the same propensity, the 
reticulated and geometrical tracery 
on the sculptured stones has been 
invested with mythic attributes, 
under such names as “the Runic 
Knot.” It has been counted sym- 
bolical of that mysterious worship 
or creed, and has been associated 
with Druids and other respectable— 
but not very palpable—personages. 
What becomes at once apparent on 
the face of the present extensive col- 
lection, is, that the workers on the 
stones had become first-rate artists 
in the production of geometrical 
patterns, and largely indulged in the 
demonstration of their skill. The 
result is in many instances extremely 
beautifal; and as the decorations of 
classical, Saracenic, and Gothic archi- 
tecture, have each in their turn been 
largely drawn upon by decorators of 
all classes, we have little doubt that 
original and “ highly attractive” pat- 
terns might be borrowed for the de- 
coration of the hall or the drawing- 
room from these grey stones dispersed 
over the northern wastes. Let some 
ambitious professor of the decorative 
arts put this suggestion to the test. 

It would be unjust, however, to 
propagate the impression that these 
venerable monuments exhibit mere 
material representations of common 
objects or geometrical combinations. 
The universal Christian symbol is 
the prevailing object. The crucifix 
does not occur, but the cross is the 
most frequently-repeated form. Some- 
times the general design of the 
ornamentation assumes a cruciform 
character; in others, there is the 
simple cross in outline, richly deco- 
rated on its surface. An Irish anti- 
quary boldly maintains that the fre- 
quent occurrence of the cross on 
these monuments only proves that 
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symbol to have been in frequent use 
before the commencement of Christ- 
janity; and if any one is inclined 
to support this bold proposition, let 
him. We are content to believe that 
the cross, and the many other objects 
obviously connected with Christian 
worship appearing upon these stones, 
prove them to come within the pe- 
riod when our ancestors were Christ- 
ians. Still there is no resisting the 
influence of the steady repetition on 
stones, found hundreds of miles dis- 
tant from each other, of a peculiar 
combination of forms: a crescent, 
two circles, and something like a 
long sceptre or staff, zigzagged, or 
in fragments adjusted to each other 
in peculiar angles. Sometimes these 
symbols, if such they be, are highly 
decorated. On other occasions they 
are plain, and cut without any at- 
tempt at symmetry. The suggestion 
has been made, and it is curious and 
interesting—that these may be the 
symbols of the peculiar form of 
paganism prevalent in this island, 
and not entirely driven forth by the 
earliest exertions of the Christian mis- 
sionaries. How long, indeed, pagan 
worship, or at least pagan observ- 
ances, remained in this country, is it- 
self a large and interesting subject, 
on which we do not propose to 
enter; nor shall we, in the mean 
time, profess to lay down the full 
theory of the sculptured stones. 
Having cast this hasty glance at an 
achievement, accomplished, let us 
look towards another field of exer- 
tion precisely similar in character, 
waiting for suitable labourers. | 

The Spalding Club volume does 
not record one-half of the sculptured 
stones possessed by Scotland. Within 
its own proper geographical limits, 
it is true, the Club has done its duty 
pretty effectually. It would, per- 
haps, be difficult to find there a 
stone unturned to account by it. 
But the institution, having its head- 
quarters at Aberdeen, considers the 
eastern portion of Scotland its pecu- 
liar province. It looks with suspi- 
cious eyes alike at the Celt inhabit- 
ing the mountains northward of the 
Clyde, and at those western . low- 
land shires which were the cradle of 
the Covenant. But these districts 
have their own peculiar antiquarian 
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resources, and among them is a heap 
of sculptured stones. Their character 
and historical conditions are quite 
distinct from those of the east. 
Whether they are more or less inter- 
esting is possibly a matter open to 
discussion. -Assuredly, they are more 
numerous, and beyond a doubt may 
be counted in hundreds. They are 
not endowed, to be sure, with the 
same dubious and mysterious his- 
torical conditions as their eastern 
neighbours. The dark shadow of 
departing Gnosticism is not traced 
on them, in dim uncommunicative 
features. On the contrary, it is 
their boast and glory that they 
proclaim an historical origin of en- 
during greatness and lustre, — that, 
they are, indeed, no less than the 
types of the advance of Christianity 
over our country, the landmarks set 
down by the early missionaries to 
mark the progress of their spiritual 
conquest. 

In the history of Christianity, not 
the least wonderful chapter contains 
the episode of the repose in the west, 
where a portion of the Church, having 
settled down, grew up in calm ob- 
security, protected by distance from 
the desolating contest which was 
breaking up the empire of the world, 
and raged more or less wherever the 
Roman sway had penetrated. Of 
the southern Britons it could no 
longer be said, as in the days of 
Augustus, that they were penitus toto 
divisos orbe. England was an inte- 
gral part of the empire, where, if the 

roconsul or legionary commander 
had not the hot sun and the sky of 
Italy, there were partial compensa- 
tions in the bracing air which renewed 
his wasted strength, the new and 

eculiar luxuries in the shape of shell- 
Fish and wildfowl that enriched his 
table, and the facilities which his 
insular re weagi h pc) hin. Se 
strengthenin political position, 
and slot for a fragment of the 
disintegrating empire. An admiral 
of the Roman fleet had at one time 
established his power in Britain, 
where he set up as Cesar, and sought 
to create an imperial centre in the 
north, Here was a part of the true 
Roman empire waiting the coming 
of the wild hordes who were gather- 
ing for the general overthrow, and it 
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was no place either for the Christian 
Church, or for Italian civilisation, to 
find refuge. Though the Romans 
had their walls, their roads, their 
forts, and even a few villas in Scot- 
land, yet one going northward at 
that time through the territories of 
the Gadeni and the Otadeni, would 
observe the Romanised character of 
the country gradually decreasing, 
until he found himself among those 
rough independent northern tribes 
who, under the name of Picts and 
Scots, drove the Romanised Bri- 
tons into the sea, and did for the 
insular portion of the empire what 
the hordes who were called Goths, 
Franks, and Alemanni, were doing in 
the Roman provinces of the Contin- 
ent. 

Behind the scene of this destructive 
contest, Christianity, having been 
planted, flourished in peaceful pov- 
erty. It grew here and there over 
Ireland, and in a small portion of the 
remote part of Scotland ; and the dis- 
tance from the scene of warfare ne- 
cessary for its safety is shown by the 
fate of St. Ninian’s little church in the 
Mull of Galloway. It was too near 
the scene of strife to live. The isola- 
tion in which the western Christians 
thus arose, was productive of eccle- 
siastical conditions very remarkable 
in themselves, but perfectly natural as 
the effects of their peculiar causes. The 
admirable organisation for carrying 
out the civil government of the 
Roman empire, was a ready-made 
hierarchy for carrying out the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. It was far from the object 
of those who seized on the power of 
the Caxsars to abolish that power. 
On the contrary, they desired to work 
it upon their own account, and the 
empire lived, exercising more or less 
vitality and power, down to the first 
French Revolution. No part of its 
civil organisation, however, retained 
the comprehensive vitality which the 
learning and subtlety of the priest- 
hood enabled them to preserve, or 
rather restore, to its spiritual branch. 
Where the conquerors of Rome held 
sway, there the priests of Rome ob- 
tained a sway also. But the one 
little fragment of the primitive 
Church, which had been so curiously 
cut off during the great contest, was 
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beyond the sway of the conquerors of 
Rome, as it had been beyond the 
sway of the Emperors themselves, 
Hence, while the Church, as united 
to Rome, grew up in one great uni- 
form hierarchy, the small, isolated 
Church in the west grew up with 
different usages and characteristics ; 
and when afterwards those who fol- 
lowed them were charged with schism, 
they asserted that they had their 
canons and usages directly from the 
apostles, from whom they had ob- 
tained the Gospel and the regula. 
tions of the Church pure and un. 
defiled. Thus arose the renowned 
contest between the early Scottish 
Church and the rest of Catholicism 
about the proper period of observ- 
ing Easter. Hence, too, arose the 
debates about the peculiar disci- 
pline of the communities called Cul- 
dees, who, having to frame their 
own system of church government 
for themselves, humble, poor, and 
isolated as they were, constructed 
it after a different fashion from the 
potent hierarchy of Rome. The his- 
tory of these corporations possesses 
extreme interest, even to those who 
follow it without a predetermined 
design to identify every feature of 
their arrangements with a modern 
English diocese, or with a modern 
Scottish presbytery; and not the 
least interesting portion of this his- 
tory is its conclusion, in the final 
absorption, not without a struggle, 
of these isolated communities within 
the expanding hierarchy of the popes. 
In a few humble architectural remains, 
these primitive bodies have left vesti- 
ges of their peculiar character to the 
present a. Not deriving the form of 
their buildings, with their other ob- 
servances, from Rome, they failed to 
enter with the rest of the Church in 
that course of construction which 
led towards Gothic architecture. The 
earliest Christian churches on the 
Continent were constructed on the 
plan of the Roman basilica, or courts 
of justice, and wherever the Church 
of Rome spread, that method of con- 
struction went with her. The oldest 
style of church-building—that which 
used to be called Saxon, and is now 
sometimes termed Norman, and 
sometimes Romanesque — degener- 
ated directly from the architecture of 
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Rome. There are ecclesiastical build- 
ings in France and Italy, of which it 
might fairly be debated, from their 
style, whether they were built by the 
latest of the classical, or the earliest 
of the Gothic architects. The little 
church in the west had not the bene- 
fit of such models. Places of wor- 
ship, and cells, or oratories, were 
built of timber, turf, or osiers. The 
biographer of Columba describes his 
followers as collecting wattles for 
the construction of their first edi- 
fice. But they had also a few hum- 
ble dwellings of stone, which, natu- 
rally enough, had no more resem- 
blance to the proud fanes of the 
Romish hierarchy, than if they had 
been erected in the interior of Egypt 
or Mexico, They were first found 
in Ireland; more lately, they have 
been traced in the Western Isles. 
They are small rude domes of rough 
stone; and if it may seem strange 
that the form adapted to the grand- 
est of all architectural achievements 
should be accomplished by those rude 
masons who could not make a Roman 
arch, it must be remembered, that 
while the arch cannot be constructed 
without artificial support or scaffold- 
ing, a dome on a small scale may, 
and is indeed the form to which rude 
artists, with rude stones and no 
other material, would naturally be 
driven. - It is that in which boys 
build their snow-houses. We shall 
not easily forget, how once, accom- 
panying a piscatorial friend on the 
Loch of Ouraan, near Ballyskelligs, 
in Kerry, we touched at a small 
island to visit a Norman ruin there, 
and saw besides the ruin and a 
stone cross, one of these small rough 
domes, testifying, by its venerable 
simplicity, that it had stood there 
centuries before the Norman church 
beside it. But the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the architecture of the 
west did not stop short with these 
simple types. It advanced, carrying 
in its advance its own significant cha- 
racter, until it became mingled with 
the architecture propagated from 
Rome, as the Ohristian community 
which worshipped within the buildings 
became absorbed in the hierarchy. 
The Oratory of Galerus, in Kerry, is 
a piece of solid well-conditioned 
masonry, built after a plan of no 
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mean symmetry and proportion, yet 
with rete A a feature in common 
with the early Christian churches of 
the rest of Europe. But it is in these 
mysterious round towers, so numer- 
ous in Ireland, and of which two 
at least exist in Scotland, that the 
peculiar architecture of the western 
church has left its proudest memorial. 

Lest we should wander into a dis- 
cussion which has given room for the 
wildest and most revolting theories 
that ever rushed from the brain of 
antiquary or ethnologist, let us drop 
from this lofty elevation to contem- 
plate the stones upon the ground—the 
proper object of our present thoughts. 
In many — throughout Argyll- 
shire and the Western Isles, crosses 
and other sculptured stones mark the 
spots occupied as religious houses by 
the primitive Scottish Church. As 
all the more adventurous portion of 
the tourists in Scotland know, there 
are several of them at Iona, the great 
centre of the mission, where they pave 
the ay cemetery of Relig Oran— 
and here, before referring to the less 
illustrious spots in which many otbers 
are dispersed, let a word be said for 
the effectual preservation of a collec- 
tion of buildings and monuments so 
infinitely valuable from their refer- 
ence to the history of Christianity 
and the history of religion. If the 
custody of the keys of the Holy Places 
was @ sufficient ostensible cause for a 
Euro war, it is not too much to 
say that all the works of art, humble 
though they be, which adorn the spot 
where Christianity was propagated 
through Scotland, should protect- 
ed, so that they may no longer be 
scraped down by the iron heels of well- 
shod tourists. The monumental 
stones may be those of very unworthy 
monks or Highland chiefs; but they 
lie around the spot where Oolumba 
built his wattled hut, and even if they 
were not—as they are—vestiges of 
ancient Scottish art, the palpable evi- 
dence of the veneration paid by Scot- 
land to the spot, by the interment of 
her ¢ men there, is something 
worth preserving. 

The common tourist takes Iona 
and Staffa at a gulp, and is relanded 
at Tobermory or Fort-William, his 
head a confused conglomerate of 
tossing at sea, basaltic pillars, por- 
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poises, ham and eggs, Gothic crockets, 
crosses, and the effigy of the Prioress 
Anna, who, being a rather funny 
figure, makes sport to the Philistines 
with her fat face, comfortable pillows, 
and two lapdogs. He has got 
through a rather disagreeable job, 
which every one travelling for hon- 
ours must, however, go at, and hence- 
forth he holds a degree in Tourdom, 
being “able to say that he has seen” 
Staffa and Iona, or in other words, 
that he has undergone the necessary 
cost, fatigue, and sea-sickness, but has 
conveyed away no impression of the 
scenes, and knows nothing of the 
place in the material and in the men- 
tal world, of the objects he has taken 
so much pains to behold. 

Bat as Staffa alone will not con- 
tent the geologist, neither will Iona 
be sufficient for the ecclesiologist— 
a new species of the hobby-hunter, 
by which we mean that class who 
endeavour to turn the hunting and 
working propensities of mankind 
into some intellectual channel. If he 
be in search of the small Norman 
and first pointed churches, which are 
pretty numerous in the district, he 
will find a good inventory of them 
and their pertinents, in a small book 
called “ Notes and Remains of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, and Sculptured 
Memorials in the southern division of 
Scotland, 1855,” written by a member 
of the order, who goes straight to his 
work, and has no more call to specu- 
late on the historical conditions of 
ecclesiastical remains than the com- 
piler of the Court Guide has to specu- 
late on politics. Whoever finds the 
churches, will generally find crosses 
and other sculptured stones around 
them. But there are multitades of 
these stones in places where there are 
not, and probably never were, churches 
or religious houses built of stone. 
The few scattered rays of true histo- 
rical light thrown upon the western 
mission by the Lives of the Saints show, 
that, like the feud@l acquirer taking 
livery of the fief, the Christian mis- 
sionary’s first function was, to raise 
a stone cross, to attest that there his 
mission had taken a new step in ad- 
vance into heathendom. The place 
for the assemblage of the converts 
might probably be a timber or wattled 
hat, such as we have already spoken 
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of, and perhaps after it had served its 
pal ape for a few years, the little 
flock who assembled in it, by the con- 
solidation of the Christian church 
throughout ‘the district, might be 
assembled along with others in a cen- 
tral stone building, afterwards the 
nucleus round which a parish, in the 
civil as well as the ecclesiastical 
sense of the term, would resolve itself 
into shape. But the rude cross which 
marked the first planting of the 
Gospel would still remain the object 
of veneration, and perhaps of pil- 
grimage. 

The hunter after these relics, 
though many of them are collected 
in considerable groups, must of course 
be content to find single specimens 
often at considerable distances from 
each other. Let us give an instance 
of the sort of chase. From informa- 
tion obtained, we are off on a fresh 
summer morning along the banks of 
the Crinan Canal until we reach 
the road which turns southward to 
Loch Swin and Taivalich. After 
ascending so far, we strike off bya 
scarcely discernible track, and climb 
upwards among the curiously broken 
mountains of South Knapdale. When 
we are high enough up we look on 
the other side of the first ridge, and 
see the brown heather dappled with 
tiny lakes, looking like molten 
silver dropped into their hollows; 
while far below, one of the count- 
less branches of Loch Swin winds 
through a narrow inlet among rocks, 
cushioned to the water’s edge with 
deep green foliage. We are not to de- 
scend to the region of lake and .wood- 
land, betrayed by this glimpse, but 
to keep the wilder upland; and at 
last, in a secluded hollow near the 
small tarn called Lochcolissor, we 
reach a deserted village—a collection 
of roofless stone houses, looking, if 
one judged from mere externals, as if 
they might in their day have given 
shelter to Columba or Oran. In the 
centre of this group of domestic ruins 
is an affluent fountain of the clearest 
water walled in, doubtless one of the 
consecrated fonts for which the 
Highlanders have still a veneration. 
Standing over it is the object of re- 
search—a tall grey deeply-lichened 
stone. At first it seems amorphous, 
as geologists say; but a closer view 
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discloses on the one side a cross in- 
cised, on the other a network of floral 
decorations in relief. To trace these 
in their completeness, it would be 
necessary to accomplish the # not 
easy task of removing the coating of 
lichen. 

There is something very pleasant 
in dubious wanderings with small or 
even no definite results, through such 
scenery as Argyllshire affords; but 
if the investigator desires to econo- 
mise time, he can hardly fail to raise 
his game if he go to any spot which 
has the word “ Kil” prefixed to its 
name. Whether or not it be the 
Celtic equivalent of Cella or Cell, it 
expresses an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of some kind or other, the 
vestiges of which are seldom totally 
obliterated. At the head of Lochfine, 
near Dunderar, the grim tower of 
the Macnaughtons, which, from some 
decorations on it, looks hugely like 
as if it had been built in the seven- 
teenth century with the stones of an 
old church—we find a tuft of trees 
with a dyke round it, called Kilmor- 
ich, It is a graveyard evidently, 
though it may not have been recently 
opened; the surface is uneven, and 
several rough stones, which may 
have been placed there at any time, 
stick through the earth. These, 
after a deliberate inspection, are 
found to have nothing of a sculptural 
character. But a small piece of 
rounded stone appears above the 
grass, and a little grubbing discloses 
a font, faintly decorated with some 
primitive fluting, on which a stone- 
mason would look with much scorn ; 
and a scratching of a galley, the 
symbol of the Argyll family, or some 
other of the races descended from 
ancient sea-kings. This gives en- 
couragement, and a sharper glance 
around betrays a  singular-looking 
rounded lieadstone, with two crescent- 
shaped holes. There are corresponding 
holes on the portion under the sod, 
which thus completes the rounded 
head of an ancient Scoto-Irish cross. 
The next point is to find the shaft— 
it lies not far off, deep in the turf. 
And when we take the grass and 
moss from its face, it discloses some 
extremely curious quadrilateral de- 
corations, quite peculiar, and not in 
conformity with any type of form 
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which would enable its date to be 
guessed at withinja century or two 
of the reality. 

Passing through the rich woods of 
Ardkinglas, in a few miles we reach 
the burying-ground, called of old Kil- 
maglas, but now the well-kept church- 
yard, in which stands the modern 
church of Strachur. The answer 
made to our inquiry about the mode 
of entrance to the churchyard would 
have gratified an ethnologist in search 
of evidence of the Irish origin of the 
Highlanders. We were recommended 
to get over the wall, and remove the 
stone behind the gate. The interior 
well rewards the exertion made to 
reach it. Here are several fine spe- 
cimens of sculpture. Some stones, 
not of the oldest type, have the cross- 
ed sword, symbolical alike of the war- 
rior character of the dead, and the 
religion of peace in which he rests. 
One has a shears—emblematic that 
it is dedicated to a woman. There 
is one with a figure in full chain- 
armour, and others, again, of an older 
date, are ornamented with the geo- 
metric knottings and _ reticulations 
which some antiquaries are in the 
habit of calling runic or mystic knots 
—it is much the same which—and 
of associating, as we have seen, with 
the Druids. Descending a few miles 
farther, in the small fertile delta of 
the Lachlan, and overshadowed al- 
most by the old square castle of the 
M’Lachlans, there is a bushy enclo- 
sure which may be identified as the 
old burial-place of Kilmory. A large 
block of hewn stone, with a square 
hole in it, sets one in search of the - 
cross of which it was the socket. 
This is found in the grass, sadly mu- 
tilated, but can be recognised by the 
stumps of the branches which once 
exfoliated into its circular head. Be- 
side it lies a flat stone, on which a 
sword is surrounded by graceful floral 
sculpture, Let us cross over again 
to the valley perforated by Loch Ori- 
nan, Northward of the canal there 
is a remarkable diluvial district, 
through which, although it seems 
crowded with steep mountain sum- 
mits, we can travel over many a mile 
of flat turf. From this soil the hills 
and rocks rise with extreme abrupt- 
ness, in ridges at the border of 
plain, and in isolated peaks here and 
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there throughout its surface. These 
seem at one time to have been islands 
in the water; and some topographers 
say that the waters of Lockawe must 
have come by this direction, and so 
passed into the sea, instead of tum- 
bling out, as they now do, through 
the chasm between the bold bluffs of 
the Brander. But it must have been 
long long since the waters subsided, 
at least from a great portion of the 
plain, since it bears on its surface 
ancient relics of man’s hand. Here 
there is a great barrow like a pyra- 
mid, with a chamber roofed with 
long stones in its centre. Near it is 
one of those circles of rough stones 
called Druidical, and farther on there 
is another, and then another; some 
of them tall pillars, others merely 
peeping above ground. They literally 
people the plain. This must have 
been a busy neighbourhood, what- 
ever sort of work it may have been 
that went on around these untooled 
fragments of the living rock, which 
have so distracted our antiquaries in 
later centuries. If they were the 
means or the object of any kind of 
heathen worship, then the existence 
close beside them of the vestiges of 
early Christianity may be set down 
as an illustration of the well-known 
historical opinion, that the first 
Christian missionaries, instead of 
breaking the idols and reviling the 
superstitions of those whom they 
went to convert, professed to bring 
a new sanctity to their sacred places, 
and endeavoured to turn their im- 
pure faith, with the least possible 
violence, into the path of purity. At 
all events, these primeval relics may 
be counted evidence of early inha- 
bitancy, and of advance in civilisa- 
tion, such as it was; and thus it was 
in the real life that frequented that 
fruitful valley, rather than in the 
barren mountains further inland, that 
the Christian missionary set himself 
down to do good. 

Our first trial is at Kilmichael, 
about three miles from Lochgilp, and 
rather more than a mile from Carn 
Ban inn. The churchyard is ex- 
tremely fruitful in sculptured stones 
of various kinds—some floral, others 
geometrical, with wild beasts, mon- 
sters, and human figures. One of 
them was pointed out as the tomb of 
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a member of the house of Campbell, 
who bore the name of Thomas, and 
was a great bard, and lived in London 
and other great cities—Thomas Camp. 
bell, in short. It seems to be true 
that his fathers were buried in Kil- 
michael churchyard, but our inform. 
ant seemed to struggle with an idea 
that the stone covered with the sculp- 
ture of a far past century had been 
really raised to his honour. The next 
generation will probably speak with 
entire confidence on the subject, 
though his dust has been worthily 
deposited in Westminster Abbey. 
The genesis of such traditions is cu- 
rious. The stone called Rob Roy’s 
tomb, which lies beside an ancient 
font in the churchyard of Balquhid- 
der, is a sculptured stone raised for 
some one who had probably died in 
wealth and honour hundreds of years 
before Rob stole cattle. 

Kilbride, four or five miles farther 
on, beckons us forward. We are led 
off the alluvial plain by the edge of a 
clattering burn up into a narrow se- 
cluded glen. Its lower level is rich 
in foliage, but it is on the bare brow 
of the higher range that we are taught 
to find the Kil. It has no sculptures, 
at least we could find none; but, 
standing on the lone mountain-side, 
what seemed at a distance a ruined 
house, turned out to be the almost 
complete walls of a small church, 
with a Norman door and two lancet 
windows. 

Returning to the alluvial land about 
four miles further on, we reach Kil- 
martin, a village with a large modern 
church. Its graveyard is graced with 
many sculptured stones—twenty-five 
may be counted, conspicuous for their 
rich carving and excellent preserva- 
tion. On one or two of the latest in 
date, there are knightly figures clad. 
in chain-mail. A local antiquary 
could probably trace these home to 
some worshipful families in the neigh- 
bourhood, but there are others beyond 
the infancy of the oldest authentic 
pedigrees. While the stones in the 
eastern counties are all of extremely 
remote antiquity, offering no link of 
connection with later times, these 
Highland specimens seem to carry 
their peculiarities with modified varia- 
tions through several centuries into 
times comparatively late. There are 
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among them stones bearing some 
types of extreme antiquity, and others 
which undoubtedly proclaim them- 
selves as no older than the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries. It may be 
held as a safe axiom that a modern 
work may contain ancient features, 
but an ancient work can never be 
legitimately possessed of modern fea- 
tures. It is sometimes a difficult 
task, in judging of antiquities, to 
make a sufficient allowance for the 
spirit of imitation. There is nothing 
certainly more natural than that a 
new tombstone should be made after 
the fashion of time-honoured monu- 
ments, the pride of the graveyard in 
which it is to be placed. In Kil- 
martin there are two decided imita- 
tions of the more ancient class of the 
western sculptured stones. Though 
the symbols and decorations which 
they bear are of ancient outline, the 
heavy, and at the same time, accurate 
and workmanlike way in which they 
are cut, would mark them indubi- 
tably as modern, even if the one did 
not bear the date of 1707, and the 
other of 1711. 

There is a uniform legend over the 
Western Highlands, that all the 
crosses and sculptured stones scat- 
tered about, singly or in groups, have 
been removed from Iona. The way to 
find them, indeed, is to ask for “ Iona 
stones,” and it may save a useless 
journey, when hopes have been found- 
ed on any particular Kil, to ask 
whether there are any Iona stones 
there. Sometimes you will obtain a 
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very distinct legend how the robbers, 

of Relig Oran had landed one cargo ' 
of stones in safety, but in their at- 

tempt to bring a second, they were 
pursued by the active police of Iona, 

and shipwrecked in the flight. A 

solemn confidential Highlander will 

even tell you that the vessel was 

wrecked there, where the stones are 

easily seen, at low-water mark ; and 

will enter, as a matter of business, 

into all the arrangements for rowing 

you over the spot at the proper time 

for seeing them, or even for having 

them raised. But when the proper 

time comes, he explains that fe oad 
not seen them himself, and somebody 
else must be got as a guide who has 
seen them, and that somebody else 
cannot be found anywhere, although 
there is no doubt that the stones are 
there, and can be seen there by any- 
body who looks for them. Although, 
with all the modern facilities for the 
removal of bulky articles by sea, it 
would be both a costly and preca- 
rious task to ship and unship some of 
the monuments said to have been thus 
surreptitiously carried off, the tradi- 
tion has found supporters. They rely 
on the zeal with which the reformers 
removed from Iona such things as 
they counted monuments of idolatry. 
But surely we must produce also a 
far more vehement zeal in favour of 
these monuments to account for their 
being carefully conveyed, all of them 
across a stormy sea, and many of them 
several miles inland, to be set down 
in safety and honour. 














Life in Central Asia. 


LIFE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Acain the course of events is di- 
recting the progress of British in- 
fluence and empire towards the savage 
mountains and wild deserts of Cen- 
tral Asia, which, possibly enough, 
may never directly repay the cost of 
occupation, but) constitute not the 
less on that account the citadel of the 
East, and would be most valuable to 
us in political and military points of 
view. 

Our first occupation of Affghanis- 
tan promised well for a time; Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Khelat, willingly yield- 
ed to our troops; but incapacity and 
infatuation were so predominant in our 
councils, that the fierce mountaineers 
soon asserted their independence by 
those terrible massacres which, for 
a time, turned the eyes of English- 
men with such intense anxiety upon 
the distant East. We _ repassed 
the Kyber, in order to vindicate our 
power, but after reoccupying Kabul, 
retired from the then unprofitables 
conquest, and were content to leave 
the Belooches undisturbed, and the 
blood of Loveday and his soldiers un- 
avenged. Shortly before, and during 
our occupation of Affghanistan, much 
was done by enterprising travellers 
to extend our knowledge of that and 
neighbouring ts of the world: 
Conolly p from the Caspian to 
Herat, from Herat to Kabul, and 
thence through the north of Beloo- 
chistan into Sind; Wood discovered 
the sources of the Oxus; Moorcroft 

rished to the north of the Hindu 

oosh; even Khiva, and Bokhara, 
and ancient Samarkand, beheld ad- 
venturous wanderers from England. 
But after the disastrous events just 
alluded to, Central Asia was tabooed, 
and remained for many years a sub- 
ject of unmentionable horror to the 
Anglo-Indian official mind. A very 
strong reaction set in against any 
farther attempts to advance the 
western boundaries of British In- 
dia. All the passes which opened 
on British territory were closed ex- 
cept to a few Affghan and Hindu 
merchants. Intelligent officials were 
politely reproved whenever they 
made representations on the subject 





to the Supreme Government. Sir 
Charles Napier, indeed, backed by 
Lord Ellenborough, contrived to an- 
nex Sind, but his conquest was looked 
upon with no favourable eyes by 
the Court of Directors and by the 
Government of Bombay; it was 
submitted to as a necessary evil, 
rather than welcomed, which it 
might have been, as an_ inevitable 
and important measure. Even the 
conquest of the Punjaub was avoid- 
ed as far as possible, although that 
country is the crown of India, 
and though MHindostan, from the 
first invasion down to the estab- 
lishment of the Delhi empire, has 
always been conquered from ‘the 
North. In vain Sir Charles Napier 
desired to proceed against it while 
it was threatening us, and he was in 
Sind. And when at last we did con- 
quer it, the East India Directors and 
their Governor-General were volun- 
teers in the matter, only in the sense in 
which the word was used by the sepoy 
officer of a forlorn hope who, on 
being taunted. for his backwardness, 
and being asked if he and his band 
were not volunteers, candidly replied, 
“ Ha, Sahib! hum Bolumteer hain, 
lekun kushe se nuhin jate” — Yes, 
Master, we are volunteers, but we do 
not go of our own free will. 

New circumstances, however, bring 
new views, and the feeling against 
interference with the affairs of Cen- 
tral Asia appears to have dimi- 
nished in strength. In warfare 
against the wild tribes, our military 
operations would no more be de- 
pendent on the enmity or friend- 
ship of native rulers, their intrigues 
or precarious assistance; for any 
military foree may now be con-, 
centrated to the west of the Indus 
with a plentiful supply of food and 
military stores, and with the certain- 
ty of these being replenished regu- 
larly. It is beginning now to be 


seen that the key to the Punjaub 
and Hindostan, to Balkh, Bokhara, 
Tartary, and the Russian possessions 
on the north, to Herat and Persia on 
the west, lies in Kabul among the 
mountains of Kabulistan. 


It is also 
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felt that a great nation cannot lay 
down any frontier,’ and resolve not 
to be tempted past that. There was 
as much wisdom in the Saxon king’s 
attempt to stay the advancing waves, 
as there is in the policy of those 
statesmen who fancy that they can 
confine the advance of a nation 
within certain geographical limits. 
In fact, the very powers which we 
desire not to disturb often compel us 
to encroach, by beseeching us to in- 
terfere in their internal affairs, or 
attacking and annoying us if we re- 
fase to do so. ‘Thus, for instance, 
Dost Mohammed himself besought 
us, in 1855, to make a treaty of friend- 
ship with him; in 1857 we see, 
among other consequences, British 
troops not far from Kabul. Oonsider- 
able sums of money have been paid 
to the Khan of Khelat and other 
chiefs. A large fleet of vessels has 
conveyed a strong land-force to 
the attack of Persia. Old books 
of travel in the East have been 
sought out and eagerly studied. The 
vast district of country which lies 
westwards of the Indus is no longer 
a forbidden land, but one in which 
the English name is again powerful 
for a very great distance, and one in 
many parts of which an Englishman 
will be made heartily welcome. 
And thought it is neither right nor 
prudent to push an action in this 
matter, yet possibly enough the day 
may not be far distant when English 
stations will be established in the 
Bolan and Kyber passes; when the 
mystery and savagery of Central 
Asia will vanish under British enter- 
prise and rule. 

In these present circumstances, 
and under the first shadow of com- 
ing events, it may not be amiss for 
us to give some sketches of Central 
Asia, of its inhabitants and their sia- 
gular life. Abundance of interesting 
material on this subject exists in 
works already published; but these 
works are in themselves so well 
worthy of perusal, that we prefer 
drawing on the stock of our own per- 
sonal experience, not without the 
hope that even a few slight sketches 
may direct some readers to the writ- 
ings of more enterprising and accom- 
plished travellers. For, perhaps, there 
is no literature more peculiarly Brit- 
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ish, and almost none more worthy of 
careful perusal, than that which re- 
lates to explorative travel. The 
peculiar genius which enables a man 
both to undertake and describe such 
travel, involves many high qualities of 
mind and character. Instinctive it 
may be, even as that of the states- 
man, the warrior, or the poet ; but it 
is a rare and noble instinct, wisely 
implanted by the hand of God in a 
few of our race, It is an instinct 
which was necessary to the progress 
of the world, which opened the path 
to the founders of our Indian empire, 
and tracked over the wild Atlantic 
the way to the wide-waving corn- 
fields and sugar-brakes of America. 
Far be it from us to make any preten- 
sions to such peculiar distinction. In- 
deed, it is rather difficult now to find 
an explorable new country, and the 
enterprising traveller will soon have to 
mourn, like Alexander, over a conquer- 
edworld. In the loneliest dell of Cach- 
mere, Alastor would meet, not the 
Spirit of Solitude, but some sporting 
officer or sallow Punjaub civilian en- 
joying a few weeks’ leave. The ascent of 
the “ heaven-ascending” peaks of the 
Gavahir themselves would be embit- 
tered by the recollection of a book 
having been published with the im- 
pertinent title, “A Walk over the 
Himalayas,” as if the walk was’ quite 
insignificant—a mere Saturday after- 
noon’s exploit. From Baghdad to 
the Caspian, and from the Caspian 
to Herat, the Hindoo Koosh, and 
farther Bokhara, we may tread in 
the footsteps of our countrymen who 
have gone before, and add our stones 
to the lonely cairns of those who 
have fallen by the way. But though 
Central Asia affords no field for geo- 
graphical discovery, yet it presents 
vast districts almost unknown and 
peopled by singular savage nomads, 
and~ may readily afford more inter- 
esting material for description than 
any which can be gathered on the 
great highways of the world. More 
particularly, we hope to entertain the 
reader when he passes with us through 
the Hala mountains into Beloochis- 
tan, and encamps (in fancy as we in 
recollection) by the wells of ancient 
Gedrosia, from which not more than 
two or three Europeans have drank 
since the ground was trampled roun 
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them by the hosts of the retiring 
army of Alexander. 

There are many centres where the 
intelligent traveller may place him- 
self in contact with numerous va- 
rieties of Eastern race and character. 
In Cairo we may see ‘Arabia, Syria, 
and all the north-east of Africa. 
Aden is not a bad point, about the 
time of the Hadj, for meeting with 
Mohammedans; but no one feels in- 
clined to stay longer than he can 
help in that fiery, dusty, extinct vol- 
cano. Bombay is the great port of 
the Arabian Gulf, and presents greater 
variety of nationality and costume, 
than any other town it has been our 
fortune to visit. "When the cool even- 
ing breeze is sweeping over the pale 
blue of the sea, or still later, when the 
distant ghauts have been veiled by 
the night, so welcome to the wild 
beasts with which they abound, it is 
like enjoying a dream of the Arabian 
Nights to wander slowly through the 
crowded bazaars and the palm-groves 
of Bombay. In the open carriage which 
swiftly passes, we get a glimpse of the 
pale face of some English lady, languid- 
ly reclining beside her husband, the 
Secretary to Government, too tired 
with his day’s labour to do more than 
passively enjoy the coolness of the 
night. ° The buggy which tears along 
behind has in it a couple of intoxi- 
cated English sailors, who make the 
buggywallah goad on his wretched 
horse, by punching and kicking him, 
he consoling himself with thinking 
of Jack’s drunken generosity. In the 
neighbourhood of the bunders, all 
varieties of the African homo are to 
be seen; the lithe Somal, with no- 
thing but a blanket around him; the 
stout, short, brown Abyssinian; and 
the huge coal-black Seedy, newly 
arrived from the Mozambique coast, 
with his incomprehensible alterna- 
tions of savage sulkiness and maniac- 
al good-humour. Short but brawny 
Mahratta coolies, from the Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta, trudge sturdily along 
with palanquins, or bearing great 
loads upon their heads. They always 
prefer to carry loads in that way ; and 
when a benevolent gentleman gave 
wheel-barrows to a number of them, 
the coolies whipt up the barrows up- 
on their heads, whenever he was out 
of sight, and went off gratified and 
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triumphant. Hindus, old and young, 
bunyas and brahmins, with red tur- 
bans and white, pass in streams 
through the bazaars, where the waving 
lights of the open shops make every- 
thing bright as day. Here a lemon- 
coloured Chinaman displays his ivory 
toys; there a row of Arab _horse- 
dealers sit smoking and drinking 
coffee. The ancient fire-worshipper- 
look far more fat and fair than the miss 
erable Indo-Portuguese, who move, 
in dirty white jackets and trousers, as 
if all their stamina were gone. In 
side streets there are black Jews from 
Cochin, and golden-coloured ones from 
the banks of the Euphrates. An ex- 
perienced eye will soon detect strand- 
ed Italians, Germans, and Poles, who 
have reached India in mysterious 
ways, with vague notions of makin 

their fortune there, but who fin 

themselves more wretched than ever. 
Hideous sounds, meant for music, 
with doleful howling, induce us to 
glance into the temples, where the 
followers of Siva are worshipping ugly 
stones smeared with red paint and 
oil. Where the air is heavy with the 
fragrant perfume of tropical flowers, 
and the tall palms are rustling gently 
above, the lights and music of the 
wealthy native merchant’s nautch in- 
vite us to enter his bungalow and be- 
hold how Paphian girls of various 
climes can sing and smile. Then it is 
not only the mere outside life, such 
as the streets of a European town 
present, which is disclosed. It is 
rather as if we walked the streets of 
a European town with the power of 
seeing through window-curtains and 
stone walls. ‘Through the broad plan- 
tain leaves the English party is seen 
dining under the waving punkah. We 
hear the coolie asking his wife, while 
he beats her for not having made 
enough bread, if she wants him to die 
starving. Household matters are un- 
concealed. And the life of half a mil- 
lion of the human race—for such po- 
pulation has the town of which we 
speak—is laid open, so that he who 
walks or rides, may read. 

But for Central Asia, Kurrachee, the 
port of Sind, is the most convenient 
point of observation. Surely no one 
ever approached it with the inten- 
tion of remaining there for some time, 
without feeling a little dismay and 
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sinking of the heart. The Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf and the upper part 
of the Arabian Gulf, are bounded by 
the waste places of the earth—hot 
sandy shores, spotted with dreary 
mangrove swamps, and rising up in- 
to red precipitous mountains which 
seem to flame even in the summer 
heat. The broken malaria-covered 
swamps through which the waters of 
the Indus find their way into the 
sea, are succeeded, as we approach 
Kurrachee, by low sand-hills extend- 
ing along the coast to Cape Monze, 
a huge promontory of red sandstone 
ending a vast range of sterile moun- 
tains which stretch away to the north- 
east for hundreds of miles beyond 
eyesight till lost among the ranges 
of distant Affghanistan. Dreary 
enough looks the aspect of things 
after we cross the bar and prepare to 
land. A long bunder-road, with Arab 
budgerows loading and unloading on 
one side of it, and on the other a 
dark muddy swamp, full of dead fish 
and shell-fish, excrement of aquatic 
birds, and rotting plants, leads up to 
a barren sandy plain, on a slight ele- 
vation of which stands the canton- 
ment. Clouds of sand and dust dash 
furiously at the astonished visitor. 
The dry heat, if the wind is from the 
land, cracks his skin. He is ready to 
curse the country as bearing nothing 
but sand, salt, and soldiers. 

A very little acquaintance with it, 
however, will convince him that it 
has many compensating advantages. 
The dry, elastic, invigorating air of 
the desert is very exciting, so much 
so, indeed, that for some days the 
stranger feels his brain painfully 
active, and strongly suspects that 
the European residents in Sind are 
all insane. From October to March 
the weather is very pleasant, and 
though it may be very hot during the 
day, yet towards sunset, and on till 
morning, he finds a sharp cold, un- 
known in Hindostan, which enables 
him to enjoy once more the luxuries 
of a fire and of hot punch. Con- 
sidering that Sind is in what is called 
a “rainless district,” he is agreeably 
gratified by seeing magnificent ranges 
of heavy clouds lying along the hills 
of Beloochistan, which are only about 
twenty miles distant, and these com- 
ing down in rain on heavy blasts of 
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wind, until the country is changed 
from dust and sand into mud and 
water. Oh! the pleasant relief 
from those eternal blue skies, about 
which romantic young ladies in Eng- 
land, who have never experienced 
them, talk so enthusiastically! The 
European in Sind, who has escaped 
from the Indian eight months of 
eternal blue, will undoubtedly, when 
he rises, on the first wet, cold, raw, 
misty morning of December, be in- 
clined to use the language of the 
Madras Colonel, who came on deck 
the first misty morning in the Eng- 
lish Channel, rubbing his hands and 
exclaiming—* Ah! that’s the thing ; 
none of your d—d eternal blue skies 
here!” No doubt the dry heat, and 
the great changes of temperature, are 
somewhat dangerous to human life, 
inducing fever and dysentery of the 
most inexorable kind; but then, 
until he becomes seriously ill, he 
finds himself healthy and active in 
an unusual degree. There being an 
average of 70 deaths annually at 
Kurrachee for every 780 Europeans, 
the ratio of deaths must be between 
9 and 10 per cent annually, while in 
England it is only between 1 and 2 
per cent. That fact, when he dis- 
covers it, may make him look upon 
the cold mornings as treacherous in 
their pleasantness — as pleasing, in- 
deed, like “ pegs”—glasses of brandy- 
paunee—so called from their su 
posed effect in closing the coffin-lid 
upon the son of Adam; but, like 
these, certain to be fatal in the long, 
or rather short run. 

Perhaps this may have the effect 
of impressing upon him, if he be of 
a serious reflecting mind, the duty of 
taking example from the busy bee, 
and improving each shining hour, in 
a country where the hours are very 
shining indeed. What would most of 
us not give could we place ourselves 
for a few months in Perth, not in the 
year 185-, but in the days of the 
Fair Maid? And in the year 185- 
Sind borders on countries where the 
state of society is as wild, irregular, 
clannish, freebooting, hospitable, 
and murderous, as it ever was of 
old in the Scottish Highlands. Gone 
is the romance of the Highland 
clans, Still the stag may drink at 
“Monan’s Rill,” and make its lsir 
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deep in “ hazel shade,” but no hun- 
ter’s horn or chieftain’s whistle shrill 
can people the lone hill-side with 
five hundred warriors keen. No 
more the hardy Cateran drives the 
Sassenach’s fat cattle before him, 
on scanty paths to his inaccessible 
retreat; he only drives down nowt 
to Falkirk Tryst, from “ta ponny 
land o’ ta whiskey still.” “Donald 
of the Smithy, the Son of the Ham- 
mer,” puts large stones at the Inver- 
ness Games, instead of filling “the 
Banks of Lochawe with mourning 
and clamour.”~- Only an Edinburgh 
professor roams disconsolate among 
the hills of Braemar, crying, 


** Woes me, woe! what dole and sorrow, 
From this lovely land I borrow !” 


While an unfeeling public asks, 
“Why borrow?” and advises him 
to pay back his loan as soon as pos- 
sible. But the primitive virtues still 
remain among the mountains of 
Central Asia, and Kurrachee is suffi- 
ciently close to these hills to allow 
aD opportunity (even to respectable 
persons like professors) of making 
tolerably safe acquaintance with liv- 
ing “ lords of the glen.” 

On the one side of the Hala (not 
indeed at their base, where the Bel- 
ooch still rules, but nearer the banks 
of the royal Indus), we find the 
bungalows of Europeans open to re- 
ceive us, active English magistrates 
superintending public works, or ad- 
ministering justice in their cutch- 
eries, companies of European artil- 
lery and Sepoy regiments, with young 
beardless English officers, drilling in 
the cool of the morning: Every- 
where our white faces command re- 
spect from the natives of the country, 
and our impedimenta are in no 
danger of being taxed or taken by 
roving chiefs. Very different is the be- 
haviour of the Sindians to us, from 
what it was in 1613 to Sir Robert 
Shirley, a British ambassador to 
Persia who was detained at the 
mouth of the Indus, saw Mr. Ward, 
one of his companions, shot dead 
before his face, and experienced the 
greatest difficulty in escaping to Agra, 
where he was courteously received by 
Jehangir. Even in 1801 the English 
mission to the Ameers was subjected 
to many annoyances and insults. But 
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all that is changed now; for we are 
the Sahib Log—the ruling people, the 
masters of the hour, masters of the 
destinies of India and of Sind. Even 
the erewhile Belooch chief who 
fought against Sir Charles Napier on 
the fields of Meeanee and Hydrabad, 
humbly makes to us his salaam. 

On the other hand, again, when we 
have approached the Hala, or passed 
through them into the country be- 
yond, it is very necessary to wrap 
ourselves in the cloak of prudence. 
No white faces meet our eye, but only 
swarthy Belooches, brown Brahuis, 
and travelling Affghans. No fore- 
head will touched at our approach ; 
and to our respectful Salaam Aleik- 
oom, there will sometimes not even 
be vouchsafed a scowling Aleikoom 
Salaam. Instead of cantonments 
and bungalows, we find the mud- 
built and mud-walled town of some 
Jam or Khan, or other territorial 
chief, the black tents of some wander- 
ing Belooch tribe, or the loose 
branches which form the only shelter 
for the encampments of the Lumri 
and the Brahui. The journeys are 
from well to well, or from valley to 
valley. We require to travel with 
fire-locks in our hands, or near us, in 
the care of some trusty servant ; when 
lying down to sleep, they must be at 
our side. The Affghan and Belooch 
are not inclined to regard us with 
either overwhelming admiration or 
very tender affection ; and when they 
catch us in their own hills, it is just 
possible they may think us fair game, 
for robbery and warfare are familiar 
to them from childhood. 

However, even without entering into 
the dangerous country, much may be 
seen of its inhabitants. The Sindees 
themselves are a timid  fusionless 
people much given to the use of 
opium and bhang (Cannabi Indica), 
but some amusement may be got 
from them as they appear in the gar- 
dens of the Fakeers, close to the native 
town of Kurrachee. ‘These gardens 
contain some splendid trees, chiefly 
banyan, and during the day afford 
umbrageous protection to the de- 
bauched Fakeers, who require rest 
after the exertions of the night. In 
the evening these faithful few make 
great efforts, by trumpet and voice, to 
intimate that the time for evening 
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prayers has arrived, but the intima- 
tion also means that their gardens 
are about to be opened to the public. 
In one or two, portions of the Koran 
may be read; but the most usual 
amusements are gossip, story-telling, 
bhang and arrack drinking, opium 
and tobacco smoking, beating on the 
dol or kettle-drum, praying, howling, 
singing, and dancing. There the 
Eastern mind may be seen to perfec- 
tion, with its union of romance and 
meanness, of mystery and grossness. 
Of course, as the night advances, mat- 
ters do not improve. The holy men 
become more excited, less particular 
in regard to forbidden things, and 
howl more. The dol sounds more 
furiously ; the dancers (among whom, 
by this time, are women) dance until 
they fall down from fatigue or intoxi- 
cation ; and the stories become quite 
frightful when they are not incompre- 
hensible. 

In the cold season large numbers 
of Affghans and Belooches come 
down to Kurrachee with horses for 
sale, and encamp on the meidan or 
plain, close to the Fairshed. Each 
caffilah, or small caravan, has its 
horses picketed in a circle, within 
which they sleep round a fire, and 
seldom with any other covering than 
a large burnous, or sheepskin coat. 
The Affghans, or Pathans, as they 
call themselves, are often large fair 
men, with strong bodies and fleshy 
limbs. Some of them have even 
light-coloured hair and eyes. They 
are all very bold and independent, 
without being insolent; treating 
Europeans as equals, but taking care 
not to break any of our regulations. 
They are also very conversible, and 
have many stories to tell about the 
dangers they escaped on the yay 
down with their horses, from the Bel- 
ooches, whom they both fear and 
abominate, calling them Adam-khoor, 
or men-eaters, an appellation which, 
in its literal meaning, is quite unde- 
served. These last mentioned are evi- 
dently quite out of their element on 
British territory, and do not show to 
advantage as commercial men. Like 
Catiline, the Belooch is alieni appe- 
‘ens, sut profusus; he likes to take 
violently, and he likes to give patron- 
isingly, but this matter of exchanging 
horses and dogs for Company’s rupees, 
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and these rupees again for cotton 
cloth, lead, and gunpowder, strikes 
him as rather beneath his dignity, 
and makes him think uneasily of his 
fierce forefathers. By way of being 
independent, he is savage and surly. 
His broad hairy chest, and long 
sinewy arms, are those of a man 
whose boast is, that in close combat 
he can strangle his foes, or tear out 
their windpipes. Even the boldest 
of us would shudder at the idea of 
being overpowered by that demon, 
and of looking up hopelessly for 
mercy into the wild-beast eyes which 
glare ferociously under his shag 

brows, and villanously low forehead. 
Even the Pathans, however, are 
rather savage men, though they dare 
not put their peculiar notions into 
practice when, as merchants, they 
are travelling or sojourning in a 
strange country. During our resi- 
dence at Kurrachee, some fifteen or 
twenty of them were sepoys in the 
8th Regiment of Native Infantry, the 
rule having been abrogated which, at 
one time, forbade their admission in- 
to the Anglo-Indian army. The con- 
sequence was that a number of sin- 
gular outrages were perpetrated, 
which for some time quite baffled 
the police. Sindees and Cutchees 
were found lying dead—killed, ap- 
parently, by stones thrown with 
great force and dexterity. Officers’ 
bangalows were entered at night, 
and robbed while the inmates were 
sleeping. The police puggies or 
trackers (in a desert country like 
Sind, footsteps are easily tracked, 
and some men specially devote them- 
selves to the occupation) could find 
nothing more suspicious than what 
appeared to be marks of camels’ feet. 
The boldness and unprecedented 
character of the outrages threw spe- 
culation quite at fault. Consider- 
able alarm was excited in houses out- 
side, or on the outskirts of the camp ; 
and revolvers immediately rose to a 
premium. A quarrel among them- 
selves, which led to the treachery of 
one, disclosed that these depredations 
were committed, and that very sys- 
tematically, by the Affghans of the 
8th Native Infantry, who managed 
to steal out at night, in small parties, 
from the lines of their regiment, and 
who baffled the puggies by binding up 
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their own feet in rags, a stone being 
placed under the instep, so as to leave 
no distinct impression of a foot upon 
the sand. It being thought expedient 
to capture some of these ruffians in 
the act, a trap was laid for them, the 
desperate resistance they were to offer 
not having been anticipated. The 
captain of police and his lieutenant, 
both English officers, concealed them- 
selves, with a few friends and native 
police, ina bungalow which had been 
fixed upon for robbery. Two Pa- 
thans entered the garden about two 
o’clock in the morning: and a stone, 
skilfully thrown by one of them, killed 
the dog at once, At first they mis- 
took the police for their comrades ; 
but, on discovering their mistake, they 
fought so furiously with stones and 
with their long knives, that it was not 
until they were, literally speaking, 
cut down that they could be secured. 
Captain M., who at Meeanee had 
killed several Belooches in — hand- 
to-hand conflict, had some of his 
teeth knocked down his throat 
by a stone which one of the robbers 
hurled. 

The horsedealers and merchants 
encamped at the Fairshed perpe- 
trated no such crimes; and though 
they must have been sorely tempted 
to rob each other, they wisely ab- 
stained. Perhaps it was difficult for 
them to do so; for each party had 
its watchful guardians, in the shape 
of those large, shaggy, dun-coloured, 
savage bear-dogs, which are to be 
found among all the mountains which 
sweep from Cape Monze up to the 
sources of the Indus, and round to 
Thibet. The appearance of these 
animals is usually something between 
that of a Newfoundland and a dog of 
the St. Bernard breed; but in some 
of them a cross with the wolf or the 
hyena is quite apparent. One dog, 
which we picked up at Bela in Be- 
loochistan, was marked exactly like a 
hyena; it had no bark, only a howl, 
carried its head like a wild beast, and 
was very intractable and treacherous. 
Several experiments with dogs pur- 
chased from Affghans were not very 
encouraging, for they refused to ac- 
commodate themselves to anything 
like civilised life. Only one could we 
attach to our own person, and there 
he stopped, resolutely refusing to 
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acknowledge such things as friends 
and acquaintances, and holding ob. 
stinately by the theory that his mas- 
ter’s hand was against every map. 
When loose, he lay in wait for all 
visitors, and cunningly attacked them 
behind just as they were entering 
the bungalow; when chained, he 
barked and howled until he broke 
loose, or worried himself into tem. 
orary suffocation. To the nowker 
g, or domestics, he was an object 
of the utmost dread and veneration. 
In vain they attempted to propiti- 
ate his favour by giving him choice 
morsels ; he took the meat, but growl- 
ed at them all the time to show 
his incorruptibility. When they 
entered our sitting-room, he would 
steal behind, and playfully give 
their calves a gentle squeeze, just to 
remind them what they were abont. 
Nothing could reconcile him to the 
mehtur, or sweeper, who, under pro- 
tection, washed him occasionally ; 
that unhappy individual applied for 
an advance of wages, and finally left 
our service, on the ground of his life 
being in danger. When we dined 
from home, that dog’s face was cer- 
tain to look in at the door, in order 
to see if we were safe; but an uncon- 
querable aversion to society pre- 
vented him from entering farther 
We cannot altogether ascribe to him 
the character which Byron gave to 
his dog — “strength without inso- 
lence, courage without ferocity, and 
all the virtues of man without his 
vices:” but not even the large 
hound who lies at our side, looking 
up with intelligent soft brown eyes, 
as if he knew what we are writing 
about, can altogether compensate for 
~~ of that rough savage Kootch 
—that 


“ Poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart was still his master’s own, 
Who a fought, breath’d, lived for him 
one.”” 


Besides the Asiatics we have allud- 
ed to, there is excellent opportunity 
in Sind for studying the Brahuis, who 
abound also in Beloochistan. They 
are supposed to belong to the abo- 
rigines of Asia, to the Vindhya race, 
which is to be found in the Deccan, 
and of which Burton supposes there 
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are traces even in Arabia. Consider- 
able doubt may easily be thrown on 
this view ; but suffice it here to note, 
that the traveller may meet numbers 
of Brahuis without venturing into or 
beyond the dangerous defiles of the 
Hala. The budgerows bring over Arabs 
from Mascat to Kurrachee, and Per- 
sians from the Gulf. Artisans from 
Kutch and Guzerat are to be found 
in considerable numbers; as also 
merchants and contractors from the 
Punjaub. It is even recorded that a 
Frenchman once made his appearance 
in the cantonment, but found no one 
who could speak with him except Mr. 
Frere, the able and accomplished 
commissioner in, or governor of, 
the province ; and in our day a veri- 
table Tiibingen Ph. D. was there, 
with whom we might presumptuously 
dispute on questions of philology, 
but with whom- we could always be- 
come one again over longing recol- 
lection of the Eberhardkarls-Univers- 
itat. 

Living at Kurrachee, a sort of 
Central Asiatic fever is apt to seize 
upon the mind. Every evening we 
gazed on the line of savage, habita- 
tionless, precipitous mountains stand- 
ing so distinct against the clear calm 
sky, until the desire to pass beyond 
them became a passion which com- 
pelled “the power to roam.” Each 
morning the strong sunlight fell into 
every rugged pass and jagged cleft ; 
and even through the wavy heats of 
the day, between the circling sand- 
storms, there were seen, dimly loom- 
ing, those great frontiers of the for- 
bidden land. Singular feelings were 
aroused by the thought that it was 
possible to set off any day from our 
door, and walk or ride on to Tartary, 
or almost to the Pole, with scarcely 
any interruption from the dwellings 
of men. When the caffilahs began 
to start on their return journey north- 
wards or westwards, it seemed easy 
to accompany, for a short distance, 
the gaunt camels, which moved slow- 


_ly, and with almost spectral motion, 


across the sands, that gleamed like a 
golden sea under the great sunlight, 
like a silvery plain under the full 
moon. Even the indefinite danger 
of the attempt gave it enchantment. 
The vast circling pillars, which the 
wild Eastern imagination regards as 
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evil demons circling over the earth ; 
the black wall of the great sand-storm 
coming up before the wind and hid- 
ing the sun; the red sandstone peaks, 
where 


“Faint and sickly winds for ever how! 
around ;” 


the flaming wilderness of rock, where 
no signs of life refresh the eye; the 
sun-blacked Belooch haunching his 
ill-conditioned but trusty mare in a 
cloud of dust, as he half threatens 
with his braggart sword; the pains 
of the scorching ride ; the annoyance 
of the noisy arrangements; the dan- 
gers of the night encampment ;— 
might not such things be remembered 
with pleasure long after they had 
ceased to trouble, while many singu- 
lar pictures would remain, from that 
of the green mountain-valley, or the 
short Brahui goat-herd drawing water 
from the deep-sunk well, or the come- 
ly Belooch woman handing to her lord 
the frugal draught his flocks afford, 
to the white domes of musjid and 
minar, where 


“ *Mid far sands 
The palmtree-cinctured city stands ?” 


Bat even the most reckless is apt 
to hesitate about starting into a 
country from which, he is informed, 
travellers have very little chance of 
ever returning. No doubt a caffilah 
of Affghans may promise to protect 
him, but who is to vouch for the 
Affghans, and how is he to return 
when he leaves them? No certain 
information could be obtained in re- 
gard to the safety, or even possibility, 
of travelling in Beloochistan, for 
though its frontier was within twenty 
miles’ distance, that country was 
eschewed and ignored. The only 
satisfactory account of it was to be 
found in the travels of Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, 
who in 1809, when the country was 
utterly unknown to Europeans, dis- 
guised himself as an Kastern horse- 
dealer, and, partly in company with 
Captain Christie, partly alone,, pene- 
trated from Sonmeanee on the coast to 
Khelat, and from thence passed into 
Persia by way of Noosky and Bun- 
poor, travelling for some time in 
only his shirt and drawers, enduring 
other almost incredible hardships, 
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and making many narrow escapes. 
At a later period, Sir William 
Harris, the noted African traveller, 
failed even in an attempt to reach 
Hinglaj on the cost of Mekran, and 
had to make a very hasty retreat 
on a swift horse. Our interference 
with Khelat was supposed to have 
irritated the Belooches against us, 
while their unavenged success in 
massacring our soldiers there might 
reasonably be supposed to have made 
them presumptoous. One English- 
man, we were informed, had recently 
contrived to travel.a long way on 
the coast of Mekran, and another had 
passed through the Bolan; but both 
had died in consequence after their 
return to Sind, and nothing what- 
ever seemed to be known of the 
state of the rest of the country. 

These facts, which constituted our 
whole knowledge on the practicability 
of the attempt, were not very en- 
couraging; but it was our fate to 
accomplish it, and with ease. “ Jn- 
shallah!” we said, “ We shall try; 
probably they will take us for mad, 
and receive us with veneration.” 
Perhaps the southern Belooches are 
not so fierce as those of the north; 
perhaps, from the contiguity to Brit- 
ish territory, the British traveller is 
covered by the broad shield of his 
country’s reputation; perhaps per- 
cussion-cap firearms are more for- 
midable than matchlocks; perhaps 
these savages are not very savage 
after all; or perhaps this contributor 
may be destined to an exit not usual 
in uncivilised countries;—some or 
all of these causes may have contri- 
buted to his safety during a few 
weeks’ excursion through Las, and 
small portions of Jhalewan and 
Mekran. 

The notion of travelling with a 
party of Affghans was given up, be- 
cause, being ignorant of the Pooshtoo 
language, we could not hope to keep 
up pleasant friendly relations, or 
easily detect any treachery which 
they might meditate. 

lt was -impossible to find any 
companion who could be persuaded 
that it was his destiny to “do” 
Beloochistan; and the more so, be- 
cause no officer could obtain leave 
for any such outrageous purpose. 

Of: course it was necessary to have 
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camel-men and servants, but the 
former of these were not easily ob. 
tained, and the latter, already in 
employ, objected strongly to crossing 
the frontier, after they consulted the 
bazaar upon the subject. These 
difficulties were at last got over, but 
the want of any one on whom we 
could rely in an emergency, was but 
ill compensated for by the number of 
attendants. A small hill-tent, grain 
for a horse, as well as provisions, 
&e., required to be carried, and so it 
was found necessary to take one 
riding and four baggage-camels, these 
being attended by three camel-men, 
two of them Sindees, and the other 
a Sind-Belooch. <A horse-keeper, a 
cook, and a personal servant, to- 
gether with a — peon, made up 
a very respectable small cafflah ; 
but in all probability these attend- 
ants, excepting the negro and horse- 
keeper, would have been worse than 
useless in any fighting other than 
with the tongue, The disastrous 
Somali expedition has shown well 
how little dependence can be placed 
on Eastern servants when a sudden 
attack has to be withstood. The 
smaller the number, the more likely 
are they to stand by their master 
when required, and the more unlikely 
to give notions of his wealth which 
may arouse cupidity. It is always 
best to have them as much as pos- 
sible from different castes, for fen 
their mutual dislike and jealousy act 
as a check on the evil practices in 
which they may be inclined to indulge. 
It was rather difficult to get these 
servants started on the journey, for at 
the last moment the most of them hung 
back and wished to escape. Also just 
after crossing the border they caused 
considerable trouble, but once well 
into Beloochistan, the “law of 
thumb” (no other law being recog- 
nised there) could be applied to them 
in a very decided way. Their terror 
was not much to be wondered at, for 
though the border was so close to the 
British cantonment, only a week be 
fore we started, a tribe of Belooches 
carried off four hundred head of 
cattle belonging to British subjects, 
which cattle were grazing on debat- 
able ground, and the bazaar at Kur- 
rachee was full of very exaggerated 
accounts of the occurrence, Once 
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fairly in the strange country, they 
felt themselves so helpless, and so 
dependent for protection on their Eu- 
ropean head, that they’ became per- 
fectly obedient, and gave little or no 
trouble. Indeed, at times they showed 
a disposition to presume upon our 
leadership, and once we detected 
them in an attempt to bully a goat- 
herd and his wife out of a kid, 
by threatening our indignation in 
case of refusal. Eastern servants, it 
is well known, are not much addicted 
to truth, and constantly glorify their 
masters with an eye to glorifying 
themselves. If you have three hun- 
dred rupees per mensem, your ser- 
vants solemnly declare that you have 
got a thousand, and readily invent 
details of expenditure in order to 
give their statement verisimilitude. 
Of course they were cautioned against 
indulging in this kind of exaggera- 
tion in Beloochistan; and with con- 
siderable tact and wisdom they con- 
fined themselves to most fabulous 
statements regarding their master’s 
ferocity, and skill in the use of arms 
and medicine. It is very doubtful 
whether there is such a miscreant in 
existence as they made us out to be. 
As to firearms, we could do little 
more than hit a barn-door within a 
reasonable distance, or rather a hy- 
ena close to our tent, for there are no 
barns there ; but they seemed to have 
laid themselves into the notion that 
we could exterminate a whole tribe, 
and then, like Hotspur, cry “ fye upon 
this quiet life.” Such exaggeration, 
however, though absurd enough, was 
of the greatest possible use, and often 
procured us a dinner from men who 
refused either to sell or exchange. 
For poetic invention, our ghorawal- 
lah, or horse-fellow, was the king of 
the party ; and on one occasion, with 
his aid alone, we actually terrified a 
hostile encampment of about fifty 
persons into giving us the breakfast 
which at first they refused in no 
very respectful way. On another 
occasion a small roving tribe com- 
menced to plunder our camels, and 
had broken open one box; but as we 
rode slowly up, in ignorance of what 
was going on, the same discreet ser- 
vant’s account of us induced the de- 
predators to make off hastily, and so 
prevented a collision which could not 
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have been agreeable, and which might 
have put an end to further progress. 
The danger of such incidents as this 
last mentioned, contributed, on the 
whole, rather to increase the tedium 
than the excitement of the journey. 
Of course, it is rather exciting to 
know that you are in danger of being 
stopped and robbed, or fired at by 
matchlockmen securely posted in 
rocks above; but then, when the 
danger rarely makes its appearance, 
it is not pleasant to have to keep be- 
side the baggage-camels. Wherever 
the country was said to be very dan- 
gerous, we did not wander far from 
our servants and camels, and they 
only progressed at the rate of two 
miles an hour, taking almost an 
entire day, when there was little or 
no moonlight, to make a journey of 
twenty miles. Where the people of 
the district were found or represented 
to be tolerably quiet, and information 
could be obtained of any encamp- 
ment, village, or well, which might 
serve as a place of rendezvous, our 
plan was to start off the camels and 
servants for that place at daybreak, 
either providing them a guide or 
leaving them to find their own way, 
as seemed best in the circumstances. 
We then set off on horseback, ac- 
companied by our ghorawallah, who 
had a smattering of several of the 
languages spoken in Beloochistan, 
on the riding-camel, which we could 
mount whenever tired of horseback, 
and on which there was secured 
a small water-skin, perhaps some 
provisions, ammunition, and a few 
medicines. In some parts it was 
necessary to place a bhoomia, or 
guide, upon the camel, but most 
usually we two started alone on our 
adventures with hearts “ prepared 
for any fate.’ The hours of the 
morning were usually spent in shoot- 
ing, there being an abundance of 
hyena, antelope, black partridge, 
duck, geese, teal, flamingo, and, 
wherever there was a river with 
water, crocodiles. As the sun rose 
and its heat became intense, we 
sought some encampment —for we 
soon became adepts in discovering 
these — uttered a most friendly Sa- 
laam. Aleikoom to the men composing 
it, who, generally speaking, had never 
seen a white man before, and with- 
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out giving them time to recover from 
their surprise, seated ourselves in the 
shadiest and most comfortable corner 
we could find—taking care, however, 
to keep our fowling-pieces between 
our knees, and a smaller weapon of 
destruction in our belt, in case of any 
of those little accidents which are 
apt to happen in Belooch families. 
Once seated, most usually every thing 
went on well, for curiosity, especially 
among the fairer sex, was the prevail- 
ing passion. Though most devout 
Mohammedans, the women wore no 
veils; they talked quite freely, and 
sometimes did not even hesitate to ex- 
amine closely the hair and texture of 
the skin of the white stranger—a lib- 
erty which, we need scarcely say, was 
not indiscriminately accorded. When 
the questions came too thick and fast, 
our faithful attendant made a diver- 
sion by informing the savages of our 
skill in medicine, which was very 
small indeed, but superior to any 
other they could command, and im- 
mediately all the halt, the maimed, 
and the feverish demanded aid from 
the strange and wonderful hakim. 
This justified a call for refreshment, 
which usually consisted of goat’s or 
buffalo’s milk, and roast, or rather 
broiled kid. That finished, and a 
pipe smoked, the medical cases were 
examined, and any thing was done for 
their relief which could be effected 
in the circumstances. Then, perhaps, 
weapons were examined, a strange 
song was sung, or a dance gone 
through, and we departed to seek out 
new encampments, or to find the well 
to which our camels had gone. Not 
unfrequently night would find us be- 
wildered in jungle, among perplexing 
rocks, or seeking for the well, and no 
well appearing. In such cases the 
fires of some encampment usually 
appeared after dark, and, making our 
way to it as well as we could, we 
supped there, and fell asleep beside 
a fire, watching the stars through the 
scanty covering of bushes, with our 
gun for bedfellow, but gratefully 
acknowledging that, after all, the 
Belooches were much better than 
they got credit for being,—that they, 
too, had human hearts beating under 
their dusky skins, and had been 
taught to keep faith with the stranger 
and sojourner in their wild land. 
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These were pleasant days; man 
strange sights were seen and cur- 
ous adventures experienced, some of 
which we shall describe in a future 
Number. When compelled to keep 
beside the baggage-camels, the jour- 
ney had far less interest, The slow 
wearisome swinging on the camel be- 
came almost intolerable during the 
great blinding and burning heat of 
the day. At the villages a: 1 towns, 
of course, a different course of life 
was pursued. Our tent there was 
pitched outside the walls, and under 
some convenient tree, for, owing to 
their great jealousy of strangers, the 
authorities invar*xbly objected to our 
sleeping inside; but they allowed us. 
to lounge about the bazaars during 
the day, and to have interviews with 
various parties. Perhaps even this 
might have been denied, had it not 
been for some letters of introduction 
(written in Persian) which we had 
contrived to obtain from merchants 
in Sind and from British authorities. 
These last we applied for just before 
starting, and had forwarded by a’ 
runner, being aware that an Order in 
Council of the Governor-General for- 
bids all aid and encouragement to (if 
it did not even actually prohibit) any 
passage by Enropeans beyond the 
western frontier of British India. 
The peculiarities of travelling in 
Beloochistan can not well be appre- 
ciated without some general idea of 
the character of the country, and 
that is not very easily conveyed. A 
desert country, a mountainous coun- 
try, a fruitful country, a cold country, 
and a hot country, are designations 
which suggest tolerably distinct ideas ; 
and we shall suppose, in order to give 
a notion of Beloochistan, large sam- 
ples of all these countries well shaken 
together, thrown down at the head 
of the Arabian Gulf, allowed to settle 
into a land, covered with snow and 
ashes, and then broken up again in 
an irregular way. It is as nearly 
a primeval country, “ without form 
and void,” as it is possible to con- 
ceive any country to be. The Beloo- 
chees themselves account for its 
present condition by a very charac- 
teristic story. Above their country 
there are stony Khorassan and the 
great desert of Seistan, where the 
winds at a certain season are so hot 
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and dry, that when a man’s body is 
exposed to them, the skin and veins 
will crack until the blood pours 
out, and in a very short time it be- 
comes a mass Of putrefaction. Now, 
they say that Allah made Beloochis- 
tan the most perfect land on the 
face of the earth,—a land where 
reigned eternal spring or autumn 
(for if the Belooch who speaks hap- 
pens to be hungry, he says it was an 
eternal time of date-ripening, whereas 
if he be satisfied, he sets it vaguely 
down as an eternal time of tree-bud- 
ding), and so lovely, that when the 
angels flew over it they were always 
in danger of forgetting His com- 
mands; but that Iblis, enraged at 
such a prospect of bliss for the 
favoured Belooches, tearing up great 
ranges Of mountains to the north, 
cast these down upon the beautiful 
country, and, not content with that, 
like a dog scraped down upon it with 
his heels a good quarter of the desert 
of Seistan. Probably a philosophical 
German would find this story to be 
a myth, arising from the ancient and 
still continued bitter enmity between 
the Belooches and Persians, But it 
suits the state of matters so admir- 
ably that the wise man will feel in- 
clined to believe it when he hears it 
related by an excited native, in some 
beautiful little valley green with 
grass, shaded by graceful tamarind 
trees, refreshed. by a clear peren- 
nial stream, and lively with flocks of 
sheep and goats, but sunk deep in a 
great range of red, barren, rugged, 
flaming mountains. He may also do 
well to sympathise with the violent 
conclusion, quoted from the Koran, 
“QO Iblis! but Allah has said, ‘ Thou 
shalt be driven away with stones.’ ” 
Everything about the country is 
strange to the European, and requires 
a peculiar mode of life. For a dis- 
tance of about sixteen miles from Kur- 
rachee, to the Hubb river, which forms 
the boundary between Sind and Bel- 
oochistan, there is a road marked 
out, though otherwise it cannot be 
said to be made, and close to the 
river there is, not a gallows, but a 
stone durrhumsallah, or open build- 
ing, for travellers, the last sign of 
civilisation, and warning the travel- 
ler that he is about to enter on a 
region where stone houses are un- 
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known, and where the entire system 
of law and order,—for there is rule 
of a kind even in the most savage 
countries—is totally different from 
any to which he has been accustomed. 
During the greater part of the year 
the Hubb consists only of detached 
pools of stagnant or halfstagnant 
water, in many of which crocodiles 
may be found; and in its bed there 
are many “ sunny spots of greenery,” 
which form a fruitful subject of dis- 
pute between the pastoral inhabitants 
of either side. On the Belooch side, 
low jungle and grass stretch up for 
three or four miles to the Hala—here 
called the Pubb mountains—which 
rise up in savage cliffs to about the 
height of two thousand feet. Not 
till the traveller passes these can he 
be said to have fully encountered 
Beloochistan, Darkness fell as we ap- 
proached the pass which led through 
them towards the north. At their 
western extremity, where they dip- 
ped into the sea, the soft clear light 
of fading day, which still smiled upon 
the valley but left the hills in gloom, 
contrasted so strongly with the deep 
shadows of the mountains and their 
rugged sides dimly seen in the brown 
air, that no more fitting portal could 
have been conceived into grim soli- 
tudes peopled by wild moe. savage 
beasts, or even by giant shades, as 
Dante’s anticht spiritt dolenti. But 
then at the eastern extremity there 
slowly rose no modest maiden moon, 
but the full-orbed Queen’ of Night, 
which soon obscured even the bright- 
ness of the stars, flowed down the 
valley behind, silvered the jagged 
mountain-tops, and broke down here 
and there between the cliffs into the 
pass through which we rode. 

That, however, was an easy Jukh, 
or pass, compared with some which 
we passed through; and thankful 
were we to escape leaving a camel in 
any, with its fore-shoulder dislocated, 
to be devoured by vultures and hy- 
enas. The ranges are often double, 
or even triple, and the track—for it 
cannot be called a path—winds u 
beds of streams, among splinter 
rocks, along chasms, and up small 
precipices, in a way which keeps the 
poor camels, who require to be spe- 
cially trained for such work, in a 
state of grievous terror and groaning. 
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One pass took us no less than three 
days to accomplish, or rather nights, 


for the heat in these defiles is so great fi 


during the day, that whenever there 
is more than half-moon, it is best to 
travel by her light. Beloochistan is 
out of the tropics, but at certain sea- 
sons of the year it is hotter than any 
portion of Hindostan. Even in spring, 
the air seemed full of fire during the 
day, and in the shade the thermome- 
ter stood above 110 degrees. But 
what made the climate peculiarly 
trying was this great heat being fol- 
lowed in the evening, early morning, 
and during the night, by piercing 
cold winds, which came down from 
the snowy mountains of Sarewan and 
Jhalewan. With the deserts of Sind 
upon one side, and those of Seistan 
upon another, with a broad flat sandy 
line of coast, which soon vitiates the 
sea-breeze, with snowy mountains in 
the centre, few rivers and little vege- 
tation, it is not surprising that the 
climate is, for the most part, of the 
very worst kind, and that the inha- 
bitants have been able to preserve 
the independence of their country 
from before the days of Alexander 
until now. 

Yet is it these mountains, with 
their valleys, which redeem the land 
from desolation. On these, clouds 
gather, supplying many of the valleys 
with small perennial streams, while, 
for a season, rivers proceed from the 
melting snow of the interior. The 
large valleys are sometimes sixty or 
a hundred miles broad at their base ; 
they are quite flat, covered with low 
jungle, and bounded by mountain- 
ranges which seem, in the distance, 
to rise up at once high perpendicular 
rock-walls from the level plain. There 
are small towns in them, and round 
these towns there is a good deal of 
cultivation—green lanes, with a 
hedges that have even an Englis 
look, and large clumps of trees, in 
which the date-palm is conspicuous. 
But the greater part of the wide 
plains may be called prairie-land. 
One of these, that of the great Poor- 
ally valley, reminded us most forci- 
bly of the desolate miasmatic Roman 
Campagna. In the evening, the same 
grey poisonous mist rolled over it, 
which we had watched from the 
heights of Tivoli, experienced among 
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the Pontine Marshes, and in which 
it is almost death to sleep, unless the 
ace be covered with a thin cloth. 
The dull-blue buffaloes, with their 
long retreating bent horns, which 
came over the gentle undulations 
among the burnt-up grass and low 
stunted trees, were the same as those 
which abound on the Campagna, and 
were brought into Italy by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici; and the few herdsmen 
to be met with were scarcely stranger 
or wilder-looking than the “ golden- 
skinned” Massari, who, with their 
sheepskin coats and long lances, are 
as picturesque as any Belooch or 
Pawnee. It was only near to the 
Poorally river that the scene became 
peculiarly Asiatic. Towards the 
mouth it was a large sluggish stream ; 
the banks being here fringed with 
reeds, there opening out into large 
flat meadows, and again covered with 
small but graceful trees lively with 
parroquets and smaller birds of many 
brilliant hues. Grassy islets broke 
the glassy surface of the water, and 
on these, crocodiles were seen lazily 
sleeping in the sun, while some sud- 
den splash or muddy gurgle indi- 
cated more of those sullen monsters. 
Thousands of ducks were floating in 
thickly-scattered flocks near the shore, 
and a dozen of them were hit at every 
shot, although it was rather difficult 
to secure the bodies, for a servant, who 
rushed in with great enthusiasm to 
secure some, nearly got his foot snap- 
ped off by a crocodile, and rushed back 
again all trembling, crying “ Mugger ! 
Mugger!” Fiamingoes, geese, and 
other large birds were flying about, 
or wading in the water. The level 
prairie, with its blue buffaloes, the 
clumps of trees, the marsh and reeds, 
the crocodiles, the flamingoes, the flat 
wide valley, the dim mountains in the 
distance, with the absence of house, 
or hut, or human being—all went to 
form pne of those striking scenes otf 
whic we have such longing day- 
dreams in the years of boyhood. It 
had a singular mystic influence, as the 
realisation of some “shadowy recol- 
lection,” or as suggestive of some 
greater life; for we— 


* Love all waste 
And solitary places, where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see _ 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be.” 
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The valleys have but scanty popu- 
Jation, but the mountains may be said 
to have none at all, and some are of 
very curious formation. We spent 
two days in attempting to ascend 
the Vehur range, which separates the 
province of Las from that of Mekran, 
and were foiled after all. Being com- 
posed of alternate pyramidal-shaped 
layers of sandstone and mud, tilted up 
not far from perpendicular to the 
height of four thousand feet, and the 
action of the elements having washed 
away most of the mud, there remained 
the curious phenomenon of a moun- 
tain range out of which there had been 
taken a series of cuts, isolating each 
remaining slice from every other. 
Consequently, it was possible to wan- 
der for miles through narrow clefts 
arched by the blue sky; but what 
with cross passages, sudden termina- 
tions, losing oneself in the labyrinth, 
and ascending delusory slices which 
turned out to be lower than many 
around, no real progress was made 
toward reaching the central eleva- 
tion, which, after the trouble and 
danger of mounting some pasteboard- 
like pyramid a thousand feet high, 
always seemed as far off as ever. 
There are other mountains, as por- 
tions of the Hala, on which a broad 
backbone of black basalt has been 
tilted up through secondary rock ; 
and the summits of these form small 
portions of table-land. No Belooch 
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or Brahui feeds his flock up there ; 
but the wild mountain-sheep, with 
their magnificent horns, afford diffi- 
cult and exciting sport. From the 
edge of one of the mountain plateaus 
which we managed to reach, there 
was a perpendicular fall of at least 
two thousand feet; and at mid-day 
the climate was cool and bracing 
compared with what it was below. It 
was in the evening that the mountain- 
views appeared most striking. The 
wild confasion of rock beneath spread 
away in the lurid glare like some 
primeval world destitute of life. The 
vast jungly valleys, falling westwards 
in the distance, seemed like dark but 
lurid rivers pouring down their molt- 
en floods into the glory of the sea. 
In the utter desolation, where the foot 
of man had never trod before, the 
silence was unbroken by any sound. 
Heaven’s deepening blue, the only 
“thing of beauty there,” was serene 
and passionless, unvexed by any 
cloud. Beyond our poor earth’s rim, 
the great rosy light of other worlds 
was fading in the West. A dark 
shadow seemed to rise up from the 
earth, and a flood of darkness swept 
round the basalt cliff that raised its 
brow above the gloom into the light 
of stars. So removed were we from 
all familiar manifestations of earthly 
life, that we felt as if not upon the 
earth at all, but alone and newly 
alighted on some new-born star. 
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| Tux following Poem, which gained for its young author the Prize fur the 
best composition of that form, in the Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres class in the 
University of Edinburgh, was handed to us by Professor Aytoun, without any 
comment. On perusing it, we arrived at the conviction that it exhibited 
more beauties, and was marred by fewer faults, than are discernible in the 
great majority of exercises of this description ; and we gladly, on account of 
its merits, give it a place in the columns of the Magazine, being assured that 
our readers will accept it as a sufficient proof of the care which is bestowed, in 
our Scottish metropolitan university, upon the practice of vernacular com- 
position.—Eb. | 


Now through two weary moons, the restless keels 
Had journey’d onward to the Gates of Eve; 
Still fortune shone not, and no hopeful sign 
Gladden‘d their toil with earnest of success. 
Still Ocean hid within his circling arms 
The land they sought, and on her thousand shores 
Whisper’d unheard, unseea. 

Fach early Morn 
With eager watching eyes they scann’d the verge 
Of outmost ocean, and each weary Eve 
In sadness turn’d to meditate and mourn. 


Yet oft in fancy’s visions seem’d to rise, 

Far to the Westward, where the parting day 
Lay throned in state, fair lands of emerald dyes, 
Bright isles encircled by the purple sea ; 

Here were cool valleys spread, that sweeter shone 
Than all the myrtle groves of fair Castile, 

And here brave mountains rear'd their haughty front 
Flush’d with the closing sunset’s rosy light : 

Oh then were leaping hearts and straining eyes ! 
Till Night her envious curtains closed around, 
And the gray Morn awoke, whose sober ray 
O’ershone a weary waste of shoreless sea. 


Thus day by day, a never-ending scroll, 

The deep roll’d out before them, and the sky 

Stood like a burnish’d wall on every side : 

And, day by. day, the sailors’ hearts grew sad : 

Hope’s twilight faded, and Despair’s chill night 

Darken’d their breasts with rage, their brows with gloom ; 
Therefore they spake, and crowded as they spake 

Around the Master, with strange longing eyes 

And mingled looks of fear and fierce resolve. 


‘Our homes are white by Palos shore 
In the light of th’ Autumn day, 
But we return, ah! never more 
To Palos by the bay. 
Our bones shall roll in the restless sea 
And matted weeds our shroud shall be ! 


“ Now twice the moon had wax’d and waned 
Above our,head to Westward sailing, 
For land our eager eyes are strain’d, 
O labour unavailing ! 
Our hope is fled, and our golden dream 
Pass’d like a mist in the morning’s beam. 
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“ Tell us, shall we sail with thee 
Into the sunset’s burning eye, 
Across the never-ending sea 
Still onward, till we die ? 
A weary sea with never a shore, 
That rolls behind and spreads before, 
Rides by the keel for evermore. 


“ On to our ruin we rush open-eyed ; 
Ha! to receive us the sea-grave is wide ; 
Dark grows the maddening thought ! 
Home let us hie! 

Rush not on destiny ! 
Tempt not the sky ! 

Our loved ones are calling ! 
They chide our delay ! 
Sons of the ocean 

To Eastward away !— 
Tarry not, brothers, 

Be manful of mind ; 
Spread our sea pinions 
Abroad to the wind, 

To Spain of our love, 

To our homes by the bay ; 
Tarry not, brothers ! 
To Eastward away !” 


From words to acts, to rope and helm they sprang 
Like hounds unleash’d ; but as the huntsman’s voice 
Recalls the erring curs, with drooping heads 

And eyes that beg for mercy, to his heel, 

So in the fire-glance of the Master’s eye, 

Stay’d they their mid career, and cower’d abash'd. 


Like some old alchemist, whose toilsome years 
Had stamp’d endurance on his iron brow, 
Within whose breast, high-hoping, thwarted oft, 
Had calm’d to patient trust, resolved he stood 
A grand grey-headed man. 

“ My men,” he said, 


‘To this emprise I gave my youthful years, 


My nights of study and my days of toil, 

Poor, save in hope, until the burning thought 

I moulded on the anvil of my brain 

Has cooled to iron purpose ; shall I now 

Fail in the trial, like a faithless brand 

That sells its lord? No, by yon heaven I serve! 
The cost is counted, and I bide my time 
Through thousand troubles hopeful. All my course 
A voice has whisper’d ever in my ear, 

Go on, go on, Columbus, it is thine 

To plant new jewels in the ancient crowns 

That rule in Kurope, and to lift the Cross 

For healing of another Christendom. 

(so on, and prosper!’ Shall I fear to press 
Where points the guiding finger of my fate ? 

Or, having come to this our mighty quest, 

So nigh success, say, shall we turn us now, 

To be the jest and by-word of the time ? 

I cannot think ye cowards! ye are men 
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Dauntless of heart and resolute of will 
To win regard of Heaven, and carve your names 
Enduring through the ages. 

Hear me more: 
I, by my science and by signs, do know 
That one short day our enterprise shall crown, 
And fortune’s cup brim o’er. 

Mark well my words : 

But once yon sun shall lip the Western wave 
Ere this fair land, which night and day I’ve sought 
As one that searches for a long-lost love, 
Shall rise from ocean like a smiling bride, 
And toil be glorious gain.” 

Slowly they pass’d 
As clouds when skies are wrathful, heavy-brow’d, 
And big with silent thunder, till soft sleep 
Upon her dreamy bosom laid each herd, 
And kiss’d each weary eyelid into rest, 
That not the angry sea that groan’d around, 
And smote the ship with weary buffetings, 
Could break ; but still the memory of their woes 
Waked, and with cruel fancies shook their souls. 
One wept in sleep, and one did clap his hands 
And murmar “ Land!” Anon he shriek’d aloud, 
“ Tis false, I tell ye-—false, and we are lost ; 
The sea takes all.” Sadly the Master heard, 
And his big heart was bow’d with many griefs ; 
He knelt him lowly on the midnight deck, 
And his strong wish went heavenward, while the ship 
Drove onward thro’ the darkness of the night. 


Again the dawn, again the king-eyed sun 

Reigned in the welkin, and the day was full ; 

Again on either side the waters rode 

And sparkled to the noon, But on the tide 

Came sailing slowly flowers and golden fruits, 

New launch’d from land, and birds whose procreant nest 
Ne’er lay on barren cliff or sea-beat rock, 

But in the leafy covert of the woods 

Securely hung ; bright birds, of rainbow dyes, 
Flashing their gleaming pinions in the sun, 

Made sweetest music round the airy mast. 
Auspicious signs! and all their hearts were glad. 
And while the Day still linger’d on his flight, 

And Evening’s eyes were peering in the Kast, 
Fronting the solemn skies on deck they stood, 

Their heads uncover’d all for reverence ; 

With souls attuned with gratitude they sang, 

And their big voices shook with o’er-fraught joy :— 


“ Mother of pity and tountain of love! 
Who in yon azure sky reignest above, 
Hope of the mariner! Queen ever fair ! 
Look on our lowliness! 
List to our prayer! 


“ In gladness our joy, and in sorrow our stay, 
To whom but to thee may the mariner pray ? 
Now by thy Holy One’s passion and shame, 
Adoring, imploring, 
We call on thy name! 


| May, 
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“ From lightning, and tempest, and path-hiding cloud, 
From dangers that wait when the breakers are loud, 
From powers of the air, and from powers of the wave, 
Salve Regina! 
Hear us, and save ! 


“ Sendsforth the breeze blowing softly: beside us, 
Light up the pilot stars nightly to guide us, 
Till furl’d are our sails in thy haven of peace, 
Where hush’d is complaining, . 
And wanderings cease !” 


A night of stars; a night of holy calm, 

For musing meet and inward communing. 

The fiery day-flood through the Vast had roll’d, 
The glory and the hum, and ieft it now ° 
A temple set for pray’r, solemn and wide, 
Wherein ten thousand living tapers shone ; 
Shrine of the universe, the house of God 

Made not with hands. And all the deep lay still, 
And look’d in wonder on the shadowy blue : 
Softly the night-winds sigh’d, and, stooping low, 
he oe strange secrets in the ocean’s ear— 

A night so still, as though mute nature saw 

The dawning chance, and hush’d in reverent awe. 


Praise now the Lord! oh, Master, with thy soul ! 
And all thy heart be gladness for His love! 

For all thy sorrow, here is sweetest joy ; 

For all thy labour, here is full remeed ; 

Be now the courtly scorn, the slander vile, 

The weary wandering, the hope delay’d, 

All, all forgot that erst did thee annoy ; 

Take now thy fill of ease, be large in joy. 


Lo! inthe West a pale unsteady light 
Shines in the mirk, and darts its silver rays, 
A trembling gleam, now here, now pass’d away 
Behind the shadowy curtains of the night, 
Mocking the ken. Oh happy, blissful beam ! 
Bearer of joy to sorrow-laden souls, 
Sweeter than word of comforting that falls, 
Like softest music in a stricken ear; 
Welcome as ever pilot lamp that guides 
The sea-tost sailor home, shine out, fair ray_!; 
Kindle Hope’s dying torch to ecstasy. 
It beacons thee, Columbus ; it is set, 
A guiding lamp upon the New World’s front, 
To light thee to her shores; a taper fair 
Within thy lady’s casement burning bright, 
Telling of welcome glad. 

But if it shine 
In monarch’s lofty dome or peasant’s cot, 
Whether it gleam o’er cities many-tower’d, 
Or o’er the desert wild keep lonely watch, 
Whether it shine o’er lands of weal or woe, 
Contented rest, the daylight all shall show. 
Distant and dim against the mellow sky 
Loom’d the new land, and on her dusky brow 
The mist of morning lay. Hueless her form, 
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As mid-day shadows on a sunlit wall ; 
For yet the day was not, but round the verge 
Glimpses of glory from the under sky 
Girdled the ocean with an amber zone. 
And broader grew the dawn. Star after star, 
Quenching her tiny lamp in the grey sky, 
Fled heavenward, and the deserted moon 
Hung like a faded lily in the west. 
Upward and onward spreading warily 
Blush’d the new morn, till from the glowing east, 
Ruddy and glorious as the golded gates 
That open an eternal summerland, 
Outleapt a living ray of saffron sun, 
Tripping to westward on in silent mirth, 
Waking the beauty of the slumb’ring earth, 
Till the wide vault o’erhead in sunshine bloom’d, 
And all the sea laugh’d upward to the sky. 
Fair lay the land ; all green and dewy-fresh, 
As if but yesterday the morning stars 
Had o’er its birth their hallelujahs sung, 
Creation’s latest labour, and her best. 
A lovely land ; of hills and shady vales, 
And streams that by the roots of leafy trees 
Stole seaward ever with a silver chime. 
Far up the slope a sea of wavy boughs 
Shook merrily, from off their leafy locks 
‘Tossing the dewdrops to the sun. 

Beneath 
The mossy sward that clasp’d the gnarled stems 
Crept downward to a verge of sunny sands, 
Besprent with random flakes of creamy spray. 
All round the beach the ripple laughing ran, 
And by each jutting peak thy sunlit wave 
Leapt on the rocks and clapt its briny hands ; 
Shouted and rose, and shouted evermore 
To see the strangers come. While the low wind, 
Heavy with breath of flowers and spiceries, 
Balmy as summer-breezes of Seville, 
Lifted the lazy canvass languidly. 
The greenwood’s thousand singers wing’d around, 
Filling the air with tuneful welcomings ; 
And, sight most strange, from out the leafy shades 
Came mild-eyed men, like sylvan deities, 
Unclothed, with tawny brows, and gazed on them. 


This was the land, and grief was turn’d to joy 

This was the land, and all their toil was o’er; 

This was the land, and where the Master stood 

They turn’d in transport of delirious joy, 

And laugh’d, and sobb’d, and kneeling clasp’d his knees. 


T. P. Jounston. 
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LAYS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


BY VARIOUS REJECTED CONTRIBUTORS. 





1. Tue Cock or rue Hvustineos. 
2. In Memoriam. 

8. A War. rrom Corronopo.is. 
4. Tue Main or HuppeErsFIELD. 





THE COCK OF THE HUSTINGS. 


Ear ty in the morning wending 
Past the hustings ta!l and wide, 
Where but yesterday, contending 
Statesmen raved and speechified— 
Where the City magnates spouted, 
Till their faces fiery grew ; 
And the creedless Christian shouted 
For the unbelieving Jew— 


There I saw a Chanticlero 
Strutting with intense delight, 
Spurr’d and plumaged like a hero, . 

Victor in a desperate fight. 
Deftly rose the feather’d phantom ; 
To the hustings’ top it flew— 

“ Cock-a-doodle!” crow’d the bantam, 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doo!” 


And I tarried in my station ; 
For indeed ’twas most absurd 
To remark the exultation 
Of that self-conceited bird ! 
Never warrior fresh from battles 
Waved his crest so high in air, 
As the creature shook its wattles, 
Perched upon the rafter there. 


“ Fowl!” said I, “ in various fashions 
Mother Nature shapes her plan : 
Say, do poultry feel the passions 
‘That molest the heart of man ? 
Hath ambition stirr’d thee nearly ? 
Gallant bantam, tell me true !” 
“ Cock-a-doodle !” crowed it clearly ; 
‘* Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doo !” 


“ Bath some rival tried to chase thee 

From thy walk amidst the pens ? 

Hath he striven to debase thee 
In the presence of thy hens ? 

Hast thou, all at venture setting, 
Fought thy way to glory, while 

Round the cockpit rose the betting ;— 

‘Six to one on ginger-pile ?’ 


“ Yesterday, with mien defiant, 
Stood the noble Russell there— 
David trampling on the giant, 
Did not look so fresh and fair— 
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And the throats of countless clo’-men 
Hail’d their ever-glorious John ; 
Jubilee of evil omen 
To the quaking Palmerston ! 


“ With Mosaic cheers unglutted, 
Stood he in this vast abode ; 
As thou struttest, so he strutted, 
As thou crowest, so he crow’d— 
He the well-beloved of Hansard, 
Is he kin, sweet bird, to you ?” 
But the valiant bantam answer’d— 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doo !” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


I. 


Haru not a Jew eyes, hands ?—When snipt or slit, 
Doth he not bleed? Doth not the self-same food 
Feed Jew and Christian (save that pork’s eschew’d) ? 

And, when elected, shall a Jew not sit ? 


Il. 


O Father Abraham !—were there seats to sell, 
I could buy Lords and Commons, all the train, 
And sit alone within those Houses twain, 

The representative of Holywell. 


III. 


A plague o’ both your Houses! Woe betide 
The voices that the Jew elect proclaim ! 
I’m like some maid a matron but in name, 

A widow in the hour she is a bride. 


IV. 


Oft in my dreams do crowds obsequious bring 
A throne, and motion me to sit thereon ; 
I trustfully comply—when lo! ’tis gone, 
And on the floor I waken shivering. 


Vv. 


Jews to the rescue !—shout !—cry, “ Shent per Shent!”’ 
“ Old clo’ for ever !’—Soft, I did but dream ; 
Not in such threatening guise shall we, I deem, 
See Israel in the Gentile Parliament. 


VI. 


Upon the City’s banners I'll inscribe 
My name again next time. Meanwhile I'll wait, 
And loans gigantic I'll negotiate, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
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A WAIL FROM COTTONOPOLIS. 


O mighty Wilson, Chairman of the League,— 
Thousand-speeched Wilson, hawbuck-hating Wilson,— 
Ambi-dexter. Wilson, hearken to my wail! 

Listen, ye chimneys, whose perpetual smoke 

Wreathes up like incense in the hungry air— 

Listen, ye walls, that whilome bore my name 

In all the glory of immense placards,— 

Listen, ye stones,—dull stones! that did not rise 

To make a noble mutiny for me, 

Forsaken by a herd of thankless men! 


Hear me, for I will speak, despite of tears, 
And build the story of my wrongs as high 
As are yon idle churches, and their vanes, 
Those ever shifting servants of the wind, 
Meet emblems for a false democracy! 
It may be I shall somewhat ease my heart, 
And by the utterance of my bitter wrongs, 
Purge off the bile that almost chokes me now! 


Dear chairman Wilson,—ever spouting Wilson,— 

League-sustaining Wilson,—hearken to my cry! 
I was about the most conspicuous man 
That walked in glory through Saint Stephen’s Hall. 
I’ve sate for Manchester since forty-one, . 
And never unto Cobden or to Bright 
Have given precedence; but have always stood, 
Sole and aloof upon my pedestal. 

~ For Anacharsis Clootz my model was, 
And that distinguished Marquis, Saint Huruge, 
Both sans-culottes, yet perfect gentlemen. 
Therefore the common people loved me well, 
And, at election times, a dingy grove 
Of unwashed hands was lifted up for me! 


I do beseech thee, Wilson, hear my plaint! 
Still in the van of progress did I march, 
Always a-head of dozing ministers. 

Did Russell venture to remove a tax? 

I straightway told him ten should be removed. 

Did he propose to cut the army down? 

My voice was for disbandment. Hotspur’s lord 

Who met him on the field with pouncet-box, 

Did not abuse saltpetre worse than I. 

Taxes on knowledge most I did abhor, 

Because the press was too respectable, 

And power was lodged in educated hands. 

My doctrine was that industry should pay. 

And sloth, and vice, and drunkenness go free ; 

Therefore a gradual chasm began to yawn 

Between me and the ministerial souls 

Who looked on freedom through the Treasury panes, 

And were not jocund, save on quarter-day. 

Yet still the Whigs depended.on my vote. 

Still were they courteous, till that evil hour, 

When, as Atrides with Achilles strove, 

The Palmerstonian toe ejected John! 
VOL, LXXXI. 41 
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Please, gentle Wilson! listen to my tale! 
I found I could not deal with Palmerston. 
More close was he than wax; and when I spoke, 
His answer was a quibble or a gibe, 
Which, aimed at Walmsley, or such petty deer 
As Pellatt, Miall, Layard, or the rest. 
Might possibly have been appropriate, 
But were rank insults to a chief like me. 
Therefore, because I could not rise alone, 
I sought Tue Scton, and to him I gave 
Adhesion, for the time that was to come. 
Dark Hayter watched me; and against my name, 
Which heretofore was on the Liberal list, 
He set three crosses of ensanguined ink, 
Betokening that my latter end was nigh ! 


Nay, Wilson, I adjure thee, do not nod! 
I draw to the conclusion of my tale. 
I voted smack against Lord Palmerston, 
For divers reasons, which I need not state. 
And then I saw the angry grin of Peel, 
The long fixed look of misery and woe 
With which poor Lewis laid his cocker down; 
I heard old Bethel grind his wolfish teeth, 
And Osborne inutter—what was not salaam! 
Then all the Whigs arose, and glared on me, 
And, in their ruthless eyes, I read the fate 
That, like a bloodhound, tracked me to my lair! 


Wilson! thou should’st be waking at this hour! 
What! dost thou sleep? Nay, then, the case is hard, 
When Wilson cannot spare his friend an oath! 

I came for comfort—comfort find I none: 

I ask for sympathy, but none reply! 

Milner is less than Potter : Gibson’s name 

Is faint beside the Turner’s. Fare-thee-ill, 
Thou wretched, wavering Cottonopolis! 

I will go down to Huddersfield, and speak 
With valiant Cobden; for he says, a light 
Dances before his eyes, and in his ears 

There ever is the tramp of armed men. 

What this portends I know not; but I know 
That henceforth Manchester shall bear my curse, 
Nor would I give it tribute of a tear, 

Though it were wrapped in all-devouring fire! 


THE MAID OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


THEre’s a rose-tree in my garden; but it hath not budded yet, 
‘ April’s tears are cold and frozen, and cheek of spring is wet. 


Bud not, blossom not, my rose-tree ; let thy boughs in June be bare, 
Since thou can’st not give a bridal garland to bedeck my hair. 


Scarce a single moon hath faded since my lover walked with me, 
All along the gloomy garden, and we paused beside the tree. 


And I said, “ Dear Billy Roller, thou hast prayed me for a sign, 
For a token of our union, of the bliss that shall be thine. 
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As the maids of ancient Sparta sent their lovers to the field, 
Bidding them return in triumph, or be borne upon the shield ; 


So I set a task before thee, and I swear till it be done. 
Never shall the surpliced vicar join our hands and make us one. 


Lo! the land around is ringing with the wild election cry, 
Cobden calls thee to the rescue—Cobden, child of liberty! 


Shall a vile and fawning Whig be sent as member for our city ? 
Up and gird thee for the battle! be the foremost on committee! 


Canvass every voter, upwards, downwards through our streets and lanes, 
Win the victory for Cobden, and this hand rewards thy pains. 


Then, when summer sends its blossoms, William, shalt thou cull for me 
Flowers to make a bridal garland, roses from my favourite tree. 


And I'll meet thee at the altar; come, my dearest, to thy side; 
And perhaps—O bliss of blisses—Oobden may bestow the bride! 


But should fate decide against us, should the venal blanketeers 
Choose a Whig instead of Cobden—chair him with triumphal cheers; 


Then, although my heart will quiver, and the blow be deadly sore, 
William Roller, thou must never hope to see thy Sarah more! 


Clad in widow’s weeds I’ll wander, widow-hearted, though a maid, 
Uttering my lamentation in the sunshine and the shade. 


Wailing ever, deeply wailing, till the light of life be dim, 
And a tear for thee shall mingle with the floods I shed for him!” 


All is over—William Roller, Richard Cobden, both are done! 
Hie, ye clouds, across the welkin! smother up that weary sun. 


Let no glimpse of glory flicker over this degraded place, 
Let the darkness brood above it, emblem of its dire disgrace. 


Let the woollen-staplers shudder in their drear gnd dingy homes, 
Let their marrow inly curdle as from damps of catacombs. 


Let rheumatic twinges rack them, if their consciences be mute, 
May lumbago smite the muscles, and the gout assail the foot! 


May they groan in bitter torture, for their infamous intrigue, 
Thus discarding Richard Cobden, foremost Champion of the League! 


Dastards, cravens! they have robbed me—robbed me in a single day, 
Of my hero and my husband—let them perish in dismay ! 


Never bloom again, my rose-tree! let thy boughs be always bare, 
Henceforth do not yield a blossom to perfume this tainted air ; 


Or, at most, let three white roses open with the waning year, 
One for Richard, one for William, one to wither on my bier! 
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LETTERS FROM A LIGHTHOUSE.—NO. IV. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 


My Dear Exsony,—tThe elections 
being now completed, it may be im- 
portant, before the assembling of the 
new Parliament, to consider how far 
the returns may be likely to affect the 
future Ministerial policy. Blind as a 
bat must be the man who does not per- 
ceive that the character of the House 
of Commons is the main thing to which 
Lord Palmerston must look while 
preparing his political programme. 
This may not be in accordance with 
the old theories of government, nor 
with the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution ; nevertheless, it is of no use 
arguing upon illusory premises, as 
certainly would be the case were I, 
under existing circumstances, to as- 
sume the independence of the Pre- 
mier. In saying this, I make no re- 
flection whatever upon the courage, 
consistency, or statesmanship of Lord 
Palmerston. With all his faults, I 
hold him to be a man less apt than 
were some of his predecessors to sur- 
render his own ideas to popular cla- 
mour, or to become the mere servant 
of the House of Commons. But he 
stands in a peculiar relation to the 
new Parliament. He is the Franken- 
stein who has created it, and by that 
very act he has placed himself greatly 
in its power. Should it prove an un- 
ruly monster, he will immediately be 
held responsible for its freaks ; so that 
he must tame it gradually, and avoid 
thwarting it at the outset. 

What Lord Palmerston requires is 
a working majority at his back—al- 
ways the great desideratum of a Minis- 
ter, but, of late years, a thing which 
it appeared impossible to secure. It 
now remains to be seen whether his 
Lordship is in possession of a talis- 
man which shall once more give a 
strong government to the country, 
which undoubtedly is urgently re- 
quired. Pitch-and-toss may be a 
pretty pastime for stable-boys, but a 
great State like ours should not be re- 
gulated on the principles of that en- 
ticing game; and, for my own part, 
although Palmerston is by no means 
the kind of person to command my 


confidence, I would rather see him 
firmly settled in power, and enabled 
to carry out a consistent policy, than 
submit to the uncertainty caused by 
the minute sections of the late House 
of Commons. It is too early as yet 
to speculate upon the tendencies of 
the new House. This much only is 
clear, that Lord Palmerston has a 
considerable majority of professed ad- 
herents; but whether that general 
majority will resolve itself into the 
form of a decided working majority, is 
rather problematical. That seems to 
be the universal impression of all those 
who make political affairs their study. 
From the Zimes down to the hum- 
blest provincial print, there are de- 
cided tokens of uncertainty as to the 
future, and that is easily accounted 
for. When parties are well defined, 
disciplined, and led with intelligible 
watchwords, clear principles, and 
entire reliance on the prudence and 
sagacity of their chiefs, it may not 
be very difficult to foresee what amount 
of support or opposition is likely to 
be accorded to or arrayed against any 
measure or proposal of serious impor- 
tance to the country. But when, as was 
lately notoriously the case, and still is 
in a certain degree, parties are disor- 
ganised, undisciplined, and impatient 
of control—when every man may as- 
sert the privilege of doing what seems 
good in his own eyes, without consult- 
ing others, and without listening to 
advice—when the strength of parties 
is frittered away by the formation of 
small cliques and guerilla companies 
which cannot be relied on to act in 
concert—then indeed it is peculiarly 
difficult for a Minister to form any- 
thing like a precise notion of the re- 
ception which may be given to the 
separate items of his policy. I am by 
no means an unqualified eulogist of 
party, because party feeling may 
sometimes be carried beyond the 
bounds of reason, and blind subser- 
viency be substituted for generous 
devotion to leaders; but I do not see 
how the government of this country 
can be carried on with that vigour 
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and determination which its dignity 
and interests require, without a merg- 
ing of individual opinions in the great 
currents of party. So long as there 
were only two recognised divisions in 
the Legislature, Whig, and Tory, al- 
ternately Ministerialists or Opposi- 
tion, it was comparatively plain sail- 
ing. An appeal to the country, in 
the shape of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, promised a result at once in- 
telligible and satisfactory. Ministers 
could then calculate, with something 
like precision, their strength or their 
weakness; the functions of govern- 
ment were not impeded, nor were they 
obliged to be ever on the alert against 
a coup-de-main, or an attack from an 
unexpected quarter. Even had there 
been three political divisions—had 
the Radicals leagued together under 
an accredited leader, and become a 
separate power like Tories and Whigs, 
there would have been far less per- 
plexity and confusion than has pre- 
vailed for the last few years. But 
the Whigs, though almost as much 
opposed through tradition, sentiment, 
and interest to the Radicals as were 
their hereditary opponents, used every 
possible means to impede the forma- 
tion of a third independent party. 
They took special care to prevent 
any line of exact demarcation being 
drawn between themselves and their 
dubious allies; and they even went 
so far as to abandon their old pecu- 
liar party name, and endeavoured, 
by styling themselves Liberals instead 
of Whigs, to establish a common 
cause with the Radicals; or, at all 
events, to prevent such a separation 
as would have enabled the latter to 
mark out an evident boundary. In 
reality, antagonism to the Tories was 
the only point upon which the Whigs 
and Radicals cordially agreed; and 
that antagonism was useful and equi- 
valent to a principle so long as the 
Tories were in power and the Liberals 
in opposition. But when, owing to 
the disruption of the Tory party, ef- 
fected by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
the Liberals gained a majority in 
the House of Commons, and became 
entitled to assume the reins of Go- 
vernment, the cheat or deception 
could not any longer be concealed, 
and it became evident to all the world 
that the two parties, blended in op- 
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position, were not to be amalgamated 


in power. For no sooner were the 
doors of Downing Street open for the 
admission of new comers, than the 
porters and keeper's of the gate assum- 
ed the ancient blue-and-yellow livery ; 
and the Radical section of the Liberal 
confederacy, however useful they 
might have been in the struggle with 
the Conservatives, found themselves 
excluded from office, the whole 
emoluments, patronage, and dignities 
of which were ruthlessly monopolised 
by the Whigs, as a matter of course, 
on the plea of hereditary right, or, at 
all events, of political tradition. On 
his accession to power, Lord John 
Russell displayed a grasping spirit and 
exclusiveness which thoroughly dis- 
gusted the Radicals; and although, at 
a subsequent period, attempts were 
made to conciliate them by admitting 
an occasional Radical, always a mal- 
leable doctrinaire, into the Cabinet, or 
to some inferior office, the Liberal 
party was in fact as much deprived of 
coherence as if it had been split into 
twain. 

Still, however, the Whigs tried to 
propagate and maintain the delusion 
that Liberalism was a vital principle 
—an attempt at impostare which 
was in reality very damaging to their 
own interest, besides tending to in- 
crease the confusion which alread 
was but too prevalent in the poli- 
tical world. It was especially im- 
prudent and injudicious, because 
it left an opening for malcontents, 
plotters, and dissatisfied subordi- 
nates, to traffic and conspire with 
the justly offended Radicals—a com- 
merce which the Whig chiefs could 
not forbid or brand as treasonable, 
inasmuch as they affected to regard 
the latter as allies, or rather as in- 
tegral parts of the same political 
army. And so, singularly enough, 
we find that the great Liberal alli- 
ance has ended in a disruption of the 
Whigs; a fact which, unless I err 
most grievously, will, before the ex- 
piry of the present year, become ap- 
parent to the meanest capacity. 
Most of the journalists, following the 
lead of the Times, state the result of 
the recent election as giving, in 
round numbers, a majority of eighty 
or a hundred votes in the House of 
Commons to the Liberals as against 
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the Conservatives. I see no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of this calcu- 
lation, The term “ Liberal,” being 
capable alike of contraction and ex- 
pansion, may be assumed by almost 
any man as a domino or opera cloak 
to cover his under garments; and 
it has been so used and paraded by 
many candidates on the hustings, 
who, if the more specific terms or 
party names were in use, would have 
hesitated before they proclaimed 
themselves either as Whigs or Radi- 
cals. I must say that I do not like 
this laxity ; but since the old party 
names on both sides have been 
waived or rather abandoned, how is 
it possible to blame those who avail 
themselves of the general license? 
No man, while appealing to the con- 
stituencies now-a-days, calls himself 
Whig or Tory. They are all Liberals 
or Conservatives, or Conservative- 
Liberals, or Liberal-Conservatives— 
designations out of which I defy you 
to extract any real meaning. And 
the most singular feature of the 
whole election record is this, that, 
while the conservatives have for the 
most part declared that they will 
offer no factious opposition to Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, but, on 
the contrary, will support it in so far 
as they can do so without the viola- 
tion of principle, the Liberals in 
several instances have announced that 
they have no confidence whatever in 
the man! Such a declaration would 
be of minor significance if made by 
politicians of inferior note; but when 
we find unequivocal language to 
that effect employed by Sir James 
Graham, and acquieseed in by others 
of considerable standing and noto- 
riety; when we remember that a 
. Ministerial candidate was put for- 
ward to contest London as against 
Lord John Russell, so recently the 
pride and cynosure of the Whigs, it 
must be admitted that the mere 
assumption of the name of Liberal 
cannot be taken as asign of adhe- 
sion to Palmerston. Therefore we 
must be very cautious of forming 
rapid conclusions upon such unsatis- 
factory data, more especially when 
we keep in mind the fact that nearly 
two hundred members of the new 
House of Commons are untried men, 
without public political antecedents. 
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There is still a mass of confusion to 
be reduced before order and cohesion 
can be restored, and of that Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues are 
perfectly aware. No pains will be 
spared to marshal and array a Minis- 
terial phalanx, strong, compact, and 
obedient; and that never can be 
done so effectively and well as at the 
commencement of a fresh Parlia- 
ment. Members are not then haunt- 
ed by the dread of indignant and 
jealous constituenices, ever on the 
watch for political peccadilloes, or 
deviations from extorted pledges; 
and they are far more ready than at 
a later period to form a permanent 
party connection, and to enlist for 
the whole campaign. I think, more- 
over, that the general result of the 
elections has been such as to aid 
Lord Palmerston materially in his 
organisation of a peculiar force. 
With the exception of the Conserva- 
tives, there is now no distinct sec- 
tion or nucleus of party in the field 
which a waverer would be tempted 
to join; and therefore it seems pro- 
bable that, by the mere force of 
attraction, stray atoms will be com- 
pelled to add their quota to the 
bulk of the Ministerial mass, It is 
now quite evident that the breach 
between Lord John Russell and the 
Whigs is irreparable. He has sinned 
against them too often and _ too 
deeply to be forgiven; and not only 
is he ostracised, but he has been 
marked out as a proper object for all 
kinds of vituperation. Even the 
Edinburgh Review, which once pa- 
raded him as a demigod, thinks it 
safe to insult him by its sneers: not 
that he is likely to sustain any great 
injury therefrom, but the fact is sig- 
nificant as indicating the deadly 
nature of the quarrel. 

The Whigs have accepted Palmer- 
ston in lieu of Russell, who, what- 
ever other virtues he may possess, is 
not gifted with that of forgiveness; 
consequently he but lies in wait until 
some favourable opportunity shall 
occur, when he may take revenge 
upon his rival. And, intruth, at the 
commencement of the elections, there 
was fair ground for presuming that 
such an opportunity might very soon 
present itself. The Radical journals 
confidently predicted such an increase 
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to the number of their party as would 
enable them to drive Ministers to the 
adoption of a sweeping and organic 
reform in the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and they did not hesitate 
to name Russell and Graham as the 
leaders in the servile war. You will 
remember that in my last letter I 
hazarded a prediction, that the anti- 
cipations of the Radicals would in 
this respect be disappointed, and 
that in all probability Lord Palmer- 
ston would gain additional support 
on account of the conservative 
element in his character. I stated 
as the result of my personal observa- 
tion, that the middle classes now in 
possession of the franchise, and of the 
ancillary benefits arising from that 
privilege, were extremely unwilling 
to allow the power to depart out of 
their hands, or even to share it with 
a multitude of others who at present 
are excluded from the electorate ; and 
I therefore believed that at the 
coming election the great bulk of 
the middle classes, especially in the 
urban constituencies, would declare 
themselves in favour of Palmerston 
as a safe man, and would be shy of 
returning to Parliament candidates 
of extreme opinions who were pledged 
to violent reform and a decided low- 
ering of the franchise. But I will 
candidly confess that I did not ex- 
pect to see this feeling operate so 
strongly as it has done during the 
course of the bygone months. I 
was not prepared to hear the sen- 
tence of condemnation pronounced 
from such places as Manchester, the 
Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Hud- 
dersfield, Oldham, Rochdale, Leices- 
ter, and many more, against the 
chiefs and foremost men of the Radi- 
cal persuasion. I fully believed and 
expected that some of the rank and 
file would go down; but who could 
have anticipated the doom which has 
closed the doors of St. Stephens on 
Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, Sir 
W. Clay, Fox, Walmsley, - Pellatt, 
Laing, Layard, and others, whose 
names are identified with what is 
called the cause of progress? It is 
amusing to observe the convulsive 
efforts of the Radical press to account 
for this amazing catastrophe on any 
other grounds but the real one, viz. 
that the middle classes are peculiarly 
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apprehensive of any change which 
might deprive them of political power. 
They want to persuade us, forsooth, 
that these men were ejected because 
they ran counter to the feeling of the 
country in the matter of the recent 
war. That is pure fudge. They 
were cut off, simply because their 
return to Parliament might have 
given a new impulse to the Revolu- 
tionary movement in a direction 
most unpalatable to the great ma- 
jority of the urban electors, who 
know perfectly well that a sudden 
and serious lowering of the fran- 
chise would curtail their influ- 
ence, and would wrest from them 
a virtual monopoly which is often 
extremely valuable. And I think, 
upon my conscience, that the middle 
classes deserve great credit for the 
shrewdness which they have dis- 
played throughout these elections. 
They have acted upon Tarquin’s 
hint of lopping the heads from the 
tallest poppies; so that when Lord 
John Russell (whose name, ante- 
cedents, and Jewish influence could 
only raise him to the third place on 
the poll for London) and Sir James ° 
Graham (who came in for Carlisle 
at the tail of a conservative) walk 
down to Westminster in the month 
of May, they will find themselves in 
the disagreeable position of leaders 
without any adequate following. 

That the result of the general 
election has been favourable to 
Lord Palmerston is an undoubted 
fact; but in order properly to under- 
stand his position, it is necessary to 
go beyond the newspaper returns, 
which, as I have said, divide the 
House of Commons into two sections, 
Liberal and Conservative, giving the 
former a majority of from eighty to 
an hundred members. The strength 
of Lord Palmerston, in so far as it is 
possible to form an opinion before 
the meeting of parliament, seems to 
lie in this, that he has at his com- 
mand a much larger body of pure 
Ministerialists than before—men w 
on whom he can depend, not only 
on ordinary but on extraordinary oc- 
casions, and who will not break away. 
from him, unless the tenor of his 
domestic policy should undergo some 
violent alteration. This class is made 
up of the great body of the hereditary 
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Whigs, and of the leading commer- 
cial men sent by the larger urban 
constituencies throughout the country 
—men who do much affect the style 
of independence, but who are, never- 
theless, quite aware of the advan- 
tages of a strong government, and in 
reality unfavourable to anything like 
organic change. That I believe to 
be the first and most important cause 
of his strength; but his position is 
also very much fortified by the ex- 
clusion from Parliament of the Radi- 
cal leaders, from whom, unless his 

licy were to be altered altogether, 
he could have expected nothing but 
virulent opposition. It is quite true 
that the Radical section is by no 
means extinct in the House of Com- 
mons; but it is now comparatively 
powerless; for no party, however 
numerically strong, can act coher- 
ently or effectively without chiefs, 
and at present there is not a single 
man competent to array the ultra- 
democrats for battle. I say this in 
the full conviction that either Lord 
John Russell or Sir James Graham, 
or both, would be quite ready to 
volunteer their services and experi- 
ence; and had it pleased the elec- 
toral body to return the Radical 
captains, I think it extremely pro- 
bable that one or other of the above- 
named statesmen would have been 
tenor to the command. The 

adical rank and file might have 
submitted to own Russell for their 
leader, provided Cobden had been 
there to discipline and keep them in 
order: but as matters stand now, 
they are thoroughly disorganised and 
disheartened, and will, in a very 
short time, subside quietly into 
Ministerialists; a course which, un- 
der the circumstances, is probably 
the most prudent, as well as the 
most patriotic, which they can be 
expected to pursue. Indeed, they 
must see, if they have any power of 
observation left, that the country is 
sick of Radicalism, averse to agita- 
tion, and opposed to organic changes. 
No Constitution can stand the tear 
and wear of having new machinery 
fitted up for it once in every quarter 
of a century; and in order to justify 
the introduction of a measure com- 
prehensive enough to deserve the 
name of a reform bill, it must be 
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proved to demonstration that the 
existing system has been unsatisfac- 
tory in its results. Do the ultra- 
Liberals really mean to assert that 
proposition? Is it nothing that Bri- 
tain remained tranquil and unmoved 
during the revolutionary storm of 
1848? Why, the machinery which 
they now decry, was that which 
effected those fiscal changes and com- 
mercial alterations of which they are 
so very proud; and it seems ex- 
tremely questionable whether any 
new arrangement would suit them 
better. I allude to these things 
as so many proofs that popular 
opinion does, in our times and 
under the existing system, exercise 
such an influence over the conduct 
of public affairs, that no _ interest, 
however strong, can oppose an effec- 
tive resistance, and no government 
can hope to maintain itself in opposi- 
tion to the popular will. Now, mark 
the bearing and practical application 
of this. It was popular opinion which 
gave Cobden, Bright, and the other 
advocates of the League their whole 
political power. It was popular opin- 
ion, locally exercised, which called 
them to the representation of such 
places as the West Riding, Manches- 
ter, and other great seats of mann- 
facturing industry; for popular opin- 
ion was then, as now, in favour of 
free trade, and it was important to 
secure the services of the ablest and 
most earnest advocates of the cause, 
until the new commercial system was 
consolidated, and all attempt ‘at dis- 
turbing it abandoned. And finally, 
it is popular opinion which has now 
excluded them from the Legislature. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. Their 
previous great success had made them 
insufferably arrogant, supercilious, 
and crotchety, and impressed them 
with the notion that they were im- 
measurably superior both in talent, 
prescience, and capacity to the ordi- 
nary run of statesmen, whose cau- 
tion they despised, and whose ex- 
perience they utterly disregarded. 
They owned no rules, they resneoted 
no forms, they set no store by princi- 
ples. The British constitution, in 
their view, was not a fabric to be main- 
tained, but an unsightly incumbrance 
to be broked down and carted away; 
and they were prepared to go any 
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lengths towards effecting its demoli- 
tion. In this country, however, revo- 
lution does not proceed by rapid, but 
by gradual steps. It seeks to pre- 
serve throughout the semblance of 
legality, so that it may neither startle 
nor repel; and in this respect our 
democrats act wisely, for nothing is 
more remarkable than the rooted ab- 
horrence with which the English 
people regard anything approaching 
to internal turbulence or insurrection, 
although they do not hesitate, often 
without due inquiry, to lavish their 
sympathy upon foreign insurgents. 
The mere apprehension of a mok or 
rioting gives a fresh impulse to Con- 
servatism throughout the land; for 
the power of property is enormously 
strong and widely distributed; and 
even the most ignorant of the work- 
ing-classes are fully aware that. the 
suspension of trade and _ business, 
which always follows tumult, is equi- 
valent to ruin and starvation. Hence 
it is that Britain is safe from those 
revolutionary spasms which have 
overthrown so many governments 
abroad; but for all that, she is not 
secure against revolution in a differ- 
ent shape. It is by the lowering or 
rather degradation of the franchise 
that our democrats expect to attain 
their object, which even they might 
be puzzled accurately and distinctly 
to define. Many of them, though 
absolutely destitute of anything that 
can be called a feeling or even an 
instinct of loyalty, would indignantly 
repudiate the charge of hostility to 
the monarchical form of government. 
They probably would protest, and 
with perfect sincerity, that they are 
not republicans; inasmuch as a4 re- 
public, however suitable for a new 
country, can hardly be adopted by an 
old one ; and to do them justice, they 
have sense enough to see that the 
abolition of royalty would be the sure 
prelude to the more stringent rule of 
a dictator, and the establishment of 
military despotism. But they hate 
the House of Peers in its present 
hereditary form, not scrupling to 
denounce it as a remnant of barbarous 
feudalism, existing for no other end 
than to thwart the will of the people; 
and though they are in general ready 
enough to adinit that an upper legisla- 
tive chamber would be desirable, they 
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are, almost to a man, opposed to the 
system which allows a voice in the 

gislature, as a privilege and conse- 
quence of birthright. To the Estab- 
lished Churches they are decidedly 
5 aogat both because they regard 
them as monopolies, and because the 
Church of England is represented 
in the Upper House by the Bishops. 
They weuld purge out what leaven 
of aristocracy remains in the House 
of Commons, probably by the exclu- 
sion of the sons of Peers, pending 
the abolition of the Peerage; in 
short, they would level upwards until 
everything that had a tinge or ap- 
pearance of privilege was suppressed. 
I am not, I assure you, exaggerating 
their views, or assuming anything 
which advanced Radicals hesitate to 
profess. I have had the pleasure— 
and I do not use the word ironically— 
of conversing on many occasions 
with men of that way of thinking— 
men, too, whose intellects were by no 
means contemptible; who were pos- 
sessed of a large stock of general in- 
formation ; who were kindly in dispo- 
sition, not only easy but affluent in 
their circumstances, and by no means 
inclined to infidelity, though rather 
latitudinarian in their tenets. Nay, 
more—I have met with men, holding 
that persuasion, who have received 
as high an education as this country 
or any other can afford; and in such 
cases I have always found that the 
spring of their opinions might be 
traced to a classic ground. For, if 
you will persist in indoctrinating the 
youth of Britain with the democratic 
notions of Greece and Rome—if Har- 
modius, and Aristogeiton, and Brutus 
are to be held up as types for imita- 
tion, and prescribed as subjects for 
academical panegyric—how can you 
expect that loyalty, a thing unknown 
either to Greece or Rome, will take 
early root in the heart of the British 
student? Radicalism, therefore, I 
hold to be no mere phantom. The 
tares are largely sown among the 
wheat, and it becomes us all to watch 
with anxiety the average growth of 
the crops. 

These things are not apparent to 
men in high places. I venture to 
say that, humble as I ara, and per- 
haps because of that humility, I 
know more of the current of opinion 
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among the middle classes of Great 
Britain than any Minister in the 
Cabinet; and I am often marvellously 
surprised to see the false construction 
which they place on movements, ap- 
parently insignificant, but in reality 
as thoroughly calculated as Philidor’s 
advances in a game of chess. The 
proposal to lower the franchise does 
not arise from a conviction that the 
present qualification is so high as to 
exclude intelligence from its share of 
representation in the national coun- 
cils, or that it fosters and protects 
class interests to the detriment of the 
general good. So far, it is admitted, 
the present system works well, and 
the House of Commons is a fair reflex 
of the aggregate opinions of the edu- 
cated classes of the community. But 
these opinions are not favourable to 
democracy. The educated classes 
have not only a respect for, but a 
pride in the time-honoured institu- 
tions of Britain, and they will not 
lend countenance or support to any 
scheme for destroying the noblest 
political fabric which the world has 
ever seen. They know that in no 
other country is property so secure, 
freedom so perfect, and justice so 
equitably administered as in ours; 
and certainly they are not prepared 
to assimilate, even partially, our in- 
stifutions to those of America, where 
the bowie-knife, revolver, and cow 
hide seem to have usurped the place 
of reason, and where Judge Lynch in 
person superintends the execution of 
his decrees. I am old enough to re- 
member the excitement which pre- 
vailed after the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832, when the Radicals 
confidently expected such results as 
universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments, which again were to abol- 
ish the hereditary House of Peers, 
destroy the Established Church, and 
alter the whole existing framework of 
society. But no such results followed. 
The new electors showed themselves 
almost from the very first, capable of 
discriminating between liberty and 
‘ license, and of appreciating the real 
nature of the duties which they were 
called upon to perform. After the 
lapse of five-and-twenty years, in the 
course of which many changes and 
real social improvements have been 
made through the exercise of the 
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power then intrusted to the middle 
classes, it has become evident that, 
though liberal in practice, they are 
thoroughly conservative in principle, 
The desire for organic changes 
has long disappeared, or is confined 
only to the men who contemplate 
ulterior objects beyond practical re- 
forms; and the signal defeat of the 
Radicals at the recent elections is 
surely a sufficient proof that the 
constituencies even of our large 
manufacturing towns are averse to 
innovation. 

Those who wish to have the fran- 
chise materially lowered, entertain the 
confident hope that the effect of such a 
measure would be to give a fresh im- 
pulse to democracy, and it is possible 
that such might be the result. On 
the other hand, it is quite conceivable 
that the lowering of the property 
qualification in boroughs to £5, and 
that of tenancy in counties to £20, 
as proposed by Lord John Russell 
in 1852, might tend to strengthen 
the hands of capitalists, large em- 
ployers, and extensive land-owners, 
and defeat rather than forward the 
views of those who advocate the 
change. That, however, is a matter 
of speculation and of doubt. We are 
acquainted with the working of the 
system as it exists, and I have not 
heard any sound or sufficient reason 
advanced for altering it. I am willing 
enough to believe, though I have not 
evidence to that effect, that education 
is so widespread, that the franchise 
might safely be extended; but my 
objection to a change is this, that if 
you depart from the leading features 
of the system presently in operation, 
you furnish an irresistible argument 
for change until you arrive at the 
ne plus ultra of universal suffrage. 
It is not pretended that the House 
of Commons, as at present elected, 
fails in the performance of its duties ; 
nor is it alleged that it would work 
differently if the constituencies were 
greatly enlarged. If this be so, the 
alteration would be of a theoretical, 
not a practical nature; and I cannot 
think that it is incumbent on us to 
run any risk for the mere vindication 
of a theory. But where is the arith- 
metical declension to stop? On 
what principle are you to exclude the 
four-pounder, if the five-pounder is 
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admitted to the franchise? The mis- 
take lies in supposing that there is 
any principle in a matter purely 
arbitrary. If, by its present consti- 
tution, the House of Commons re- 
presents public opinion, the legisla- 
tive problem is sufficiently solved, 
because that representation is all that 
the Constitution requires. I do not 
by any means maintain that the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 was faultless, or that 
it effected a fair distribution of power. 
I see no objection to a revision of it, 
provided the broad electoral basis 
then fixed is maintained, or lowered 
only so far as to include a class cap- 
able of forming an unbiassed judg- 
ment, of whom there are many among 
the non-electors, but not enough to 
justify an indiscriminate admission. 
No reasonable man would object to 
see the constituencies enlarged by 
the addition to the roll of men of 
acknowledged intelligence, irrespec- 
tive of a property qualification. How 
this can be done, without confound- 
ing ignorance and servility with in- 
telligence and independence, is the 
concern of those who insist upon 
changes being made. Let them pro- 
duce their measure, and I am quite 
certain that it will receive the most 
candid and favourable consideration. 
But to lower the franchise materially 
in respect of property qualification, 
without any assurance that the bulk 
of the new voters can be safely en- 
trusted with such a power, appears 
to me to be a decided and irrevoc- 
able step towards universal suffrage ; 
in other words, the swamping of in- 
telligence and education by the force 
of numbers. 

I am not, however, under serious 
apprehension that Lord Palmerston 
will press for organic changes so 
serious as to disturb the present 
allocation of electoral power, and I 
do not expect that Lord John Rus- 
sell will command such a following 
in the House, as to make his move- 
ment, whatever that may be, for- 
midable, if in opposition to the 
Ministry. And now, with your per- 
mission, I shall say a word or two 
, on the position and prospects of the 
Conservative party, a subject of much 
interest and importance at the present 
moment, 

The attitude assumed by the Con- 
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servative party during the war with 
Russia, and the generous sup 

which they accorded to Lord Pal- 
merston after his accession to the 
Premiership, did not fail to make a 
most favourable impression upon the 
public mind. But when the war 
was concluded, and the previous re- 
straints upon action removed, Minis- 
terial measures were subjected to a 
more rigid scrutiny, and objections, 
which previously had been sup- 
pressed, were urged with considerable 
force, and with undoubted ability. 
This, as a matter of course, excited 
acerbity in the Ministerial ranks, and 
it very soon became apparent that 
the period of truce had expired. Now, 
it appeared to me at the time, and 
subsequent reflection has not altered 
the view, that there was no necessity 
for further opposition than could have 
been conveyed by a warning, and an 
authoritative intimation of dissent. 
Palmerston undoubtedly stood high 
in the general opinion of the country 
as the Minister who had terminated 
the war; he had done nothing, in so 
far as domestic policy was concerned, 
to call for serious censure; and by 
framing the Budget so as to admit of 
the immediate reduction of the in- 
come-tax, he had conferred a sensible 
boon upon an influential class of the 
community. I do not say that his 
programme as set forth in the Speech 
from the Throne was satisfactory, or 
that the Budget displayed by Sir 
Cornewall Lewis was such as to escape 
remark; but the negative nature of 
the one, barren as it was of prospects 
of social improvement, need not have 
excited any stronger feeling than dis- 
appointment; while the other was, 
almost avowedly, a make-shift, mark- 
ing the transition from a war ex- 
penditure to the ordinary establish- 
ments of peace. That Radical mem- 
bers should have vented their spleen 
because no indication was given of 
the intention of the Ministry to in- 
troduce a bill for innovating on the 
Constitution, or that Mr. Gladstone 
should fiercely have denounced the 
Budget as subversive of the prospec- 
tive financial scheme which he had 
devised when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was not surprising; but 
certainly the great Conservative party 
had no reason to find fault with the 
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omission complained of by the Ra- 
dicals; nor was it ineumbent upon 
them in any way to homologate the 
financial notions of Mr. Gladstone, 
which were far too subtle and com- 
plicated to receive the hearty ap- 
probation of the people. I write 
simply as an individual well-wisher 
and adherent of the Conservative 
party, too far removed from the scene 
of action to feel those influences which 
operate upon practical politicians; 
and therefore I may be wrong in my. 
conclusions, or may have formed 
them upon imperfect data; but I 
cannot help regretting that the 
Budget was not allowed to pass, 
under quiet protest, because the ob- 
jections urged against it were not 
seriously met by the Ministerial 
organs, who by that time had re- 
ceived their cue, but were quoted as 
proofs of the existence of a hetero- 
geneous and unprincipled coalition of 
all the oppositionists. to effect the 
overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration. A more ridiculous and 
preposterous falsehood never yet was 
devised; but an event which oc- 
curred immediately afterwards served 
to give it currency, I allude, of course, 
to the debate and division upon the 
China question, when it was impos- 
sible for the Conservatives to ab- 
stain from taking a decided part. 
I have in a former letter expressed 
my opinion fully upon that subject ; 
and without blaming those who de- 
clined to register their. votes in fav- 
our of Mr. Cobden’s motion, I most 
heartily acquiesce in the course 
pursued by the majority of Conser- 
vatives who, believing in their con- 
sciences that the conduct of Sir J. 
Bowring was unjustifiable and _peril- 
ous to the national honour, did not 
hesitate to prove the sincerity of 
their conviction by a vote which 
necessarily brought them into the 
same lobby with men holding politi- 
cal and social opinions diametrically 
opposed to their own. Upon such 
an occasion as that, it was especially 
desirable, for the credit of the Con- 
servative party, that the extent of 
the opposition should have been 
clearly defined, and a broad dis- 
tinction drawn between a refusal on 
the part of the House of Commons 
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to sanction the proceedings of the 
officials: at. Hong-Kong, and a vote of 
censure against the Government, who 
were not implicated in those proceed- 
ings further than by undertaking 
the defence of their subordinates, 
Lord Palmerston was no sooner ag- 
sured that the result of Mr. Cobden’s 
motion would be to place the Ministry 
in a minority, than, with that singu- 
lar dexterity and knowledge of tacties 
for which he is so renowned, he con- 
ceived the plan of making political 
capital out of his defeat, and repre- 
sented the Chinese question as being, 
in reality, a question of confidence in 
his Ministry. Nothing could have 
been more unfair, but nothing could 
be more dexterous. ‘He knew full 
well that a challenge of this kind 
thrown out in the heat and excite- 
ment of debate was almost sure to be 
accepted; and his anticipation was 
justified by the result. 

The success of this Palmerstonian 
ruse, Which his satellites interpret as 
a generous defence of subordinates 
of whose conduct he is really ashamed, 
was somewhat damaging to the Con- 
servatives; because, in the first place, 
it exhibited those members of the 
party who declined to record their 
votes against the Government in a 
false position, giving colour to the 
idea that they were deserting the 
standard by which they had stood so 
long with untiring fidelity; and be- 
cause,’ in the second place, it exposed 
the main body to the charge of 
faction, than which nothing can be 
more utterly untrue. That faction, of 
late years, has been rife in the body 
politic of Britain, is but too notorious. 
It is, however, the proud boast of the 
trae Conservatives, and it will be 
their historical laudation hereafter, 
that they never have stooped to 
employ underhand or treacherous 
weapons against a fair and open 
antagonist. No man alive knows 
that better than Lord Palmerston; 
and therefore I cannot but think 
that he acted unworthy of his posi- 
tion in maintaining, after the dissolu- 
tion, that he had been forced to take 


that step in consequence of a delibe- . 


rate combination of all the opponents 
of his government. Charges of this 
kind ought not to be made rashly, or 
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for the sake of producing a temporary 
effect ; for the authority of Parlia- 
ment depends in a great measure upon 
the faith which the people repose in 
the honour of their representatives ; 
and I can conceive nothing more 
fatal to the cause of freedom than 
the promulgation of the idea that 
the deliberations of the House of 
Commons are not regulated by prin- 
ciple, but swayed by the influence of 
faction for ends irrespective of the 
public good. 

The result of the election, how- 
ever, shows that the Conservatives 
have not suffered in the estimation of 
the country, their losses being few 
in number, and these traceable, for the 
most part, to local influences. On 
the other hand, the Peelites have 
suffered quite as severely as the 
Radicals, and may now be considered 
as a section utterly extinct. This I 
cannot bring myself toregret. These 
political asteroids are extremely in- 
convenient, and do not perform any 
useful function in the State. They 
are too fragmentary to have any per- 
ceptible weight, and they are calcu- 
lated to derange the motions of the 
larger bodies. What course Mr. Glad- 
stone, the remaining luminary of that 
section, may think proper to pursue, 
is a matter upon which I shall not 
speculate. His great abilities and 
singular powers of eloquence have 
raised him to a conspicuous place in 
the public view; and his career will 
always be watched with curiosity 
and interest. But at present he can 
only be regarded as a unit; and the 
tenor of his last speeches in the 
House of Commons upon financial 
questions, indicates a leaning towards 
narrow parsimony, of which I cannot 
bring myself to approve. 

No one will dispute the position 
that the utmost economy should be 
observed ih the national expenditure ; 
for to tax the people needlessly, or 
for the gratification of costly tastes, 
or for objects which, though desir- 
able in themselves, are of little real 
moment, is to court disaffection and 
complaint. I cannot help thinking 
that, of late years, a vast deal of 
public money has been misapplied. 
The rage for public buildings in Lon- 
don has undoubtedly been gratified 
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far too liberally; and though I do 
not grudge expenditure upon art, I 
see no utility or advantage in throw- 
ing away large sums in the purchase 
of ancient pictures and the like, 
believing that, if art is to be en- 
couraged, the only effectual way of 
doing so is to patronise our native 
artists. No country can be made re- 
markable from the possession of a 
collection of foreign fragments. In- 
digenous production alone can give 
it an wsthetic fame. Again, the an- 
nual charges under the head of edu- 
cation are increasing enormously 
without any apparent commensurate 
result. I say apparent ; because ex- 
penditure of this kind is not only 
defensible but laudable, provided 
that it is well laid out. But as to 
that we have no accurate or satisfac- 
tury information; and, in the absence 
of that essential requisite, the subject 
certainly deserves the immediate at- 
tention of the new House of Com- 
mons. It is a startling fact that the 
item in the national balance-sheet 
for “ Civil services, &c.,” which is 
independent of the outlay for diplo- 
matic service and the Courts of 
Justice, should have increased from 
£4,706,000 in 1852, to £7,092,000 in 
1856. An augmented charge of two 
and a half millions in the short space 
of four years, is a matter far too 
serious to be disregarded, and de- 
mands a strict investigation. But, 
apart from that, there is no material 
rise of expenditure, except in the 
navy, army, and ordnance estimates ; 
and these, being quite intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, will of course 
be the first selected for reduction. 
No doubt they must be reduced; 
but I should be sorry indeed to see 
the Conservative party lending their 
influence, authority, and aid to such 
reductions as will impair the eflici- 
ency of these all-important branches 
of the public service. Experience is 
of no use whatever, if we have not b 
this time discovered that indiseri- 
minate reductions of our military 
force during peace lead inevitably to 
an immensely augmented expendi- 
ture and taxation in the time of war; 
and as we are now freed from the 
baleful influence of those ae 
phets who averred that the Millen- 
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nium had arrived, I do earnestly trust 
that neither Government nor Opposi- 
tion will adopt the errors of the past, 
or place the country, in regard to its 
armaments, in a posture which is at 
once perilous and humiliating. But 
on that topic I shall not expatiate at 
present. Whiie advocating economy 
as a principle, and insisting upon the 
propriety, nay, the obligation, which 
exists of controlling and reducing all 
expenditure which does not directly 
tend to the public benefit, or which 
is of a superfluous or Juxurious na- 
ture, I protest against the notion 
which Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
adopted, that the amount of past 
expenditure affords any sound crite- 
rion for our present guidance, or that 
it is fair or reasonable to assume ex- 
travagance, because, in the course of 
years, there has been a gradual in- 
crease of expenditure in various 
branches of the public service. I 
wholly deny the justice of any infer- 
ences of the kind. An augmented 
population, when that is accompanied 
by an augmentation in commerce 
and trade, necessitates, as a matter 
of course, a corresponding increase 
of expenditure. The analogy be- 
tween a family and a nation is com- 
plete. As a family increases, new 
wants arise, the supply of which de- 
pends entirely upon the means with- 
in the reach of the administrator, or 
head. If his means are not com- 
mensurate with the increase, then, 
certainly, there is no other alterna- 
tive but the increase of parsimony, 
which amounts to a kind of social 
degradation as contrasted with eco- 
nomy, which is an universal virtue. 
But if his means have increased, at 
the same or even a greater ratio than 
that of his wants, then is he a sorry 
hunks, a sordid wretch, and an un- 
wise father, if he prefers the accumu- 
lation of capital to the expenditure 
required by his new position. I 
would, however, be very lenient in 
judgment on the case of a man who, 
after having lived for years upon an 
income of three hundred, found him- 
self suddenly in the possession of four 
times that amount, and, nevertheless, 
refused to alter his mode of living. 
Bat, in my view, a gradual augmen- 
tation of means, when accompanied 
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with a gradual increase of wants, 
necessitates an increased expenditure 
and that is precisely the position in 
which the British nation stands at 
the present moment. In the course of 
the last forty years, the population 
has risen, in round numbers, from 
eighteen to twenty-eight millions, the 
value of realised property has been 
trebled, and the returns from trade 
and commerce probably quadrupled— 
and with these facts before us, I cannot 
conceive how any man of common 
sense can expect that our expendi- 
ture should not be increased. It 
must increase; not only because in 
all departments an augmented staff 
is necessary, but because the gene- 
ral augmentation of incomes calls 
for a corresponding augmentation of 
the allowances of those who are en- 
gaged in the public service. At the 
same time I am quite clear that aug- 
mented wealth should, for the most 
part, bear the augmented burdens; 
and therefore I cordially coincide 
with those who advocate the reduc- 
tion, in so far as it can be safely 
done, of all duties upon articles 
which can be classed as necessaries 
for the working population. If per- 
chance you should be twitted for 
allowing such an opinion to be ex- 
pressed in the Magazine, which made 
so determined and vigorous a stand 
for the interests of native industry, 
ask the man who challenges you to 
look over his house-accounts for the 
last few years, and calculate what 
saving he has made in consequence of 
the repeal of the duties upon corn. 
The object of that vast agitation was 
the cheapening of bread ; but the 
free-trade loaf is not larger than 
that which was vended while pro- 
tection remained. It is, however, of 
great importance that the duties 
upon tea, coffee, sugar, and the like, 
which contribute so much to the 
comfort of the poorer classes, should 
be kept down; and no wise states- 
man would try to augment the gene- 
ral revenue by the imposition of 
higher rates upon such articles, un- 
less he were absolutely compelled to 
do so by the occurrence of some 
emergency greater than has yet 
arisen. The problem for politicians 
now is how to raise’an adequate re- 
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venue to meet the necessary expen- 
diture for public purposes, after pro- 
viding for payment of the interest 
of the national debt. Indirect taxa- 
tion cannot be relied on to furnish 
sufficient means. The income-tax is 
both unpopular and unjust, partial 
in its operation, and exceedingly op- 
pressive upon industry. The only 
remaining alternative, as it appears 
to me, is to increase the taxes upon 
realised property of every kind, not 
annually, but by way of succession. 
I have already, in a former letter, 
alluded to that subject, and therefore 
I shall not here resume the discus- 
sion; but I notice the point incident- 
ally, because I see a tendency among 
public men to shirk the difficulties 
of taxation by having recourse to a 
wholesale reduction of  establish- 
ments without regard to their utility, 
and by a return to that cheese-paring 
system of parsimony, which, in the 
long-run, is the most expensive that 
anation can adopt. I do trust that 
the Conservative party will not lend 
their countenance to such views, but 
will act upon the better and higher 
principle of ascertaining in every 
case, and in each branch of the 
public service, what is requisite to 
insure efliciency—that they will show 
themselves equally opposed to use- 
less and extravagant expenditure, 
and to narrow parsimony; and if 
they do this, they may rely upon it 
that they will secure the acquiescence 
of the country. As to that impati- 
ence of taxation which is said to be 
characteristic of the Englishman, I 
think that a good deal of miscon- 
ception prevails. The impatience 
seems to me to arise much more from 
the form than from the absolute 
pressure of the burdens; and the 
great secret of taxation, which has 
not yet received proper attention 
from our statesmen, is to make it as 
easy and as little prominent as pos- 
sible. Such an impost as the in- 
come-tax, which compelled every 
man above the rank of an artizan to 
pay annually to the State one shilling 
and twopence out of every twenty 
shillings earned by his industry, 
would be unendurable in time of 
peace; and even the reduced rate 
must be severely felt by persons 
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whose limited means force them at 
all times to exercise the most rigid 
economy. It is the perpetual and 
visible presence of the tax-collector, 
or otherwise his admonitory billets, 
which begets the impatience com- 
plained of—an impatience which is 
greatly aggravated by any suspicion 
of extravagance and waste in the 
expenditure of the national revenue. 
What we require is equitable taxa- 
tion, and enlightened economy; and 
if these two requisites were com- 
bined, I am satisfied that there 
would be no grumbling about the 
maintenance of establishments which, 
though costly, are necessary for the 
safety and progress of the nation. 
There is, however, one great duty 
from the performance of which the 
Conservatives must not shrink, and 
that is to watch narrowly, and even 
jealously, the foreign policy of the 
Government. If we hope to have 
important social reforms and improve- 
ments in our civil administration, it 
is absolutely necessary that the pub- 
lic attention should not be distract- 
ed by foreign intrigues or by petty 
wars, originating from causes which 
in no way affect the national honour 
or interest. If Lord Palmerston is 
entitled to that credit which his par- 
tizans claim for him as the finisher 
of the war with Russia, we cannot 
forget that, under his administration, 
hostilities have commenced both with 
Persia and with China. The gates 
of the Temple of Janus are not yet 
closed; and there is much in the 
aspect of political affairs on the Con- 
tinent to excite apprehension. In 
the absence of any aggression, the 
true policy of Great Britain, as has 
been so lucidly and emphatically 
pointed out by the Earl of Derby, is 
that of peace, which also infers ab- 
stinence from the-pernicious practice 
of intermeddling with the internal 
arrangements of other States, and 
an abatement of that dictatorial tone 
which Lord Palmerston has shown 
himself too apt to assume in his in- 
tercourse with inferior powers. We 
must concede to other States the 
liberty which we claim for ourselves 
of independent action in matters 
which are purely domestic, even in ‘ 
cases where the charge of oppression 
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seems to be substantiated against go- 
vernments. That course is by no 
means incompatible with friendly 
and judicious remonstrance; but we 
cannot afford to push Quixotry to the 
extreme, and to stand forth as the 
armed champions of universal liberty. 
Enough if we can hold the balance 
between State and State, and so pre- 
vent the outbreak of another war, 
which might again involve us in its 
consequences. But time presses, and 
I must conclude. If my meditations, 
formed in this remote solitude, should 
seem to you unsatisfactory, as may 
well be the case, I pray you to ob- 
serve that I am in no worse condi- 
tion than the journalists, who, for 
the last few weeks, have been dili- 
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gently engaged in the game of blind- 
man’s-buff. I presume that among 
your staff of contributors you do not 
number any professional prophet; 
and, sooth to say, it might puzzle 
even Thomas the Rhymer, who was 
an adept in vaticination, to divine 
what is written on the next page of 
our political history. But the time 
for turning the page will soon arrive, 
and I trust that the denouement may 
prove more prosperous than has been 
indicated by the preface. Such at 
least is the sincere desire, if not the 
expectation, of your affectionate Con- 
tributor, 
PxospHoRvs. 
Pictarnie Lighthouse, 
North Britain. 








